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Hammerless Double Matted Top Rib 


Special Trap Champion 


Four Good Guns 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 
Safety mechanism sets itself when gun is opened—the triggers 
cannot be pulled till safety button is released. Top lever is not 
controlled by a “‘trip,’’ but automatically comes back to nor- 
mal, permitting hammers to be lowered without snapping. 
Made in all gauges, including the .410. Various barrel lengths. 
Also furnished at an extra cost, with selective type automatic 
ejector; the only moderately priced double barrel gun so made. 


Iver Johnson Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Popular with sportsmen. The glare-proof, finely Matted Top 
Rib extends full length of barrel. Barrel and lug of high car- 
bon steel forged in one piece. Full choke. Made in 12, 16, 
and 20 gauges, and .410 bore, with various barrel lengths. 
Iver Johnson Special Trap Single Barrel Shot Gun 
A gun designed especially for trap-shooting, to sell at a 
moderate price. It has a ventilated rib, finely matted, 


extending the full length of the barrel, giving a maximum 
relief from heat waves. The matted top prevents glare. 


Compensating locking bolt insures against shooting loose. 
Stock and forend are of black walnut, beautifully hand- 
checkered and polished. Automatic ejector. 12 gauge only; 
32-inch barrel fitted with two Lyman Ivory Sights. 


Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 


The “‘old reliable’ for years. Barrel and lug of high carbon 
steel, forged in one piece. Barrel full choke which assures close 
hard shooting. Adjustable main spring tension bar. Made in 
various gauges, including the .410, and various lengths of barrel. 
Complete New Firearms Booklet for Sportsmen 
Catalog ‘‘ A’’ shows in detail all the Iver Johnson ‘‘ Ham- 
mer the Hammer’”’ Safety Revolvers, as well as Iver 
Johnson Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless 
Double Barrel Shot Guns. Write for copy today. It’s free. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


266 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. New York—151 Chambers St. 


Chicago—108 W. Lake St. San Francisco—717 Market St. 
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New Thrilling Speed 
mc New Light Weight 
New Advanced Design + 


EVER before such a line of outboard motors! Never 
before in outboard motor history has engineering 
skill worked such wonders with metal! More Speed! 

More Power! Greater Stamina! And, with weight reduced 

to the very minimum. Each and every Evinrude for 1927 

is an Outstanding triumph. New, better, years ahead. 
Speeditwin: Full 8-H. P., weight 75 Ibs. So basically different 





Evinrude 


FASTWIN 


Develops full 4 H.P. 
Weighs only 49 


that it makes the old big twin motor obsolete. Speeditwin is 
lighter, faster, sturdier than the famous Evinrude big twin 
that captured the Pacific Coast Championship in 1926 and 
crossed America in 1925. Speeditwin is not comparable to any- 











pounds. 
Lightweight speed 


thing the public has known in an outboard motor. It is the 
sensation. 


great, new development. 


Fastwin: Full 4-H. P., weight only 49 Ibs. The new, light- 
weight speed sensation for 1927. In performance it is simply a 
SPORT TWIN smaller edition of Speeditwin— peppier than you ever thought 
Weighs only 44 a light motor could be. Is built to give 12 to 15 miles per hour 
pounds. with a modern design rowboat; 14 to 17 miles per hour with a 


An easy one hand 
pana square stern canoe. 





Evinrude 


Sport Twin—the 44 pound Evinrude—favorite of the hunter 
and fisherman, is continued and improved for 1927. 

















All Evinrude twin motors for 1927 have the 12 famous 
Evinrude features—automobile type carburetor and dual 
ignition for quick, easy starting that’s as sure as your 
car; automatic reverse, electric light and eight other im- 
portant improvements. 


See these remarkable Evinrudes at your dealer’s, or write 
to us for 1927 Year Book describing all models in detail. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 402 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Factory Branches—Sales and 





Service 
117-119 Broadway Oakland, Calif. 
124 Second St.................Portland, Ore. 


79 Columbia St.............Seattle, Wash. 
Sales and Service: 
Cc. W. STOSE ” Wy 
: 2nd & C. Sts San Diego, Calif. 
Evinrude ; EMIL AARUP Ryu 
W 5111 So. Main St.....Los Angeles, Calif. 
SPEEDITWIN HOMAN & COMPANY Pac ° ; DFE 


velops full 8-H.P. £043 Mariposa St Fresno, Calif. 
De pa 6-H.P E. B. MARVIN & co 


Weighs 75 pounds. 510 Johnson St... Victoria, B. C., Canada. Ch 
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The Beachcombing Bears of Sukluk 
RicHaArD Dersy, M. D. 

ANOTHER of Dr. Derby's fine stories of Alaskan 
IXbrown bear hunting. While an entirely separate 
story, it deals to a certain extent with the same trip so 
wonderfully described by him in his story’ appearing in 
our February number, and may properly be considered a 
sequence to the former article. It is more than a mere 
big-game hunting yarn, because his descriptive wording 
is so well handled as to give the reader a comprehensive 
mind-picture of the beautifully rugged coastal country 
in which he hunted. In the April number. 
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Fifty Miles of Salmon Fishing 
LAWRENCE WILLIAM PEDROSE 

ALMON fishing in Puget Sound and neighboring 
is) waters, by an exceptionally capable and well-versed 
writer who knows the salmon and succeeds admirably in 
describing the joys and thrills of this most fascinating 
sport. Incidentally he corrects several erroneous im- 
pressions concerning the habits and traits of the salmon 
and gives first-hand information as to how to fish for 
them. It may be mentioned also that he deals ex- 
tensively with the use of outboard motors as a means of 
adding to the angler’s pleasure and success. 
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ACH year emphasizes afresh the leadership 
that Elto holds in pioneering and perfecting 





the modern outboard motor. The first light twin 
(se, —that was Elto. The first satisfying balance 
of adequate power with lightness ‘2s— that 





Fes 
was Elto. The first automatic tilt-up ¢= — and 


i oD. =o. 


the first stream-line design Na — both Elto. The 
first propeller-operated cmuting system | & 










Not even the new features of the 1927 Super Elto can over- 
shadow the permanent advantages which Elto alone gives..- 
But to tens-of-thousands of Elto users — steady in their 
confirmed belief that downright unparalleled dependabil- 
ity is the greatest thing in outboard motorboating — we 
offer this pledge: that in the finest of former Elto Models 
there never has beenso impressive a quality of performance 
—so amazing a degree of eager, split-second starting—so 
abundant a wealth of day-in and day-out satisfaction—as 
Ole Evinrude has built into this newest Super Elto. 


SPLELLO 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY --- Ole Evinrude, President, Mason St., Dept. 41 Milwaukee 








Send for the new 
Super Elto Catalog 
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American Hunting Expeditions 
in the Tanganyika Territory 


*“*The Hunter’s Paradise’’ 
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into the 
t quickly 
st. 
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r. Gontard, one 
70 day 
rhinos, 3 
hyenas, 


hippos, 
besides 
antelopes 
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are already booking 
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wilds 
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of 
trip secured 
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3 elands 
and 
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SIEDENTOPF BROS., Canon City, Colo. 


as far ahead as 
other American 
of Ngorongoro. 
are going 
our last parties, 
l elephant, 
buffalos, 9 lions, 
and 140 
gazelles, wild 
leopard. 











CHARLES H. BAXTER 


Hunter and Guide 


Sixteen Years as Hunter and 


Guide in 





Alaska and Yukon Territory 


Best bunch of pack and 
saddle horse in the 
f you 
it i I es | ; = 
my parties to where 
. full bag trophies 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 
GOAT, MOOSE, CARI- 


BOU AND GRIZZLEY 
AND BLACK BEAR 


Fine bird shooting and 
wd fishit ind most 
wonderful nery in the 
world Glacier, high 
mountains and vegeta 
tion. Spring bear hunt- 
ing a spe y. Will be 
glad t hear from 
parties that wish to 
make either fall or 
spring bear hunts 


Charles H. Baxter 
Whitehorse, Y. T., Canada 
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| Big Game Hunting in Canada 


deer and 
brown and_= grizzly 

pack train. Life- 
hunter. Write 


moose, sheep 


By 


JACK BROWNING 


Dovercourt, Alta. Canada 
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Maine Woods Hunting 

One of Maine’s best hunting regions is 
that portion which continues across the 
St. John River into New Brunswick, into 
that newer but already famous stretch of 
forest known by the picturesque title of the 
Restigouche region. It has been inacces- 
sible until recently, when the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad pushed its rails into 
the interior. Van Buren is a good objec- 
tive, and if you want a little sightseeing, 
take a side trip to Grand Falls, the Niagara 
of the St. John River. 

Moose are protected for a time in Maine, 
but across the border in the Restigouche 
region moose and caribou hunting is un- 
surpassed on this side of the continent. 
Maine sport in hunting largely centers 
about the fine deer and bears, while foxes 
(red, gray and black), bobcat and lynx 
are not uncommon. Some large game ship- 
ments are recorded at various stations, but 
it is well to keep in mind that these ship- 
ments are secured in a wide range of 
territory. Norcross, for example, receives 
and ships game for the entire lower Penob- 
scot West Branch country and Greensville, 
for a region covering 2,000 square miles, 
yet these poits are worth-while outfitting 
and departure places for the real game hab- 


itats. In one year game shipments were 
as follows: From Norcross, 320 deer; 
Patten, 355 deer; Masardis, 225 deer and 


six bears, with varying figures for other 
hunting centers—a total of 1,661 deer and 
26 bears for the season in the state. 


A particular advantage to hunters in 
Maine is the fact that you can live at the 
camps which are operated in the summer 


also and which offer fine accommodations. 
The men in charge are expert guides who 
know the country well and can take you 
directly to your trophies. 


African Big Game Hunting 

Year by year travel to the Dark Con- 
tinent is increasing in volume. Such a trip 
offers not only an enjoyable ocean voyage, 


but big-game hunting in a region unde- 
spoiled and prolific with game species of 
kinds and numbers amazing to the Amer- 


ican hunter—the region of the biggest big- 
game in the world. 

The Tanganyike Territory is a region 
exploited as offering hunting in 
\frica. Tanga is one of the principal ports 
of this territory, and it is the coast terminus 
of the famous Usumbara Railway, running 
thru to Moshi, a distance of 220 miles. 
After enjoying a splendid hunt travelers 
may conclude their journey by going down 
the Nile via the beautiful Lake Nyanza 
and behold the many wonders of Egypt. 


good 


The vacation and hunting opportunities 
may well be confined to the Ngorongoro 
Crater, or plateau, as well as the great 


Serengetti Steppes of the Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory. This Ngorongoro plateau has an 
elevation ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
and is of mountainous character, broken by 
beautiful parks, dense forests, ragged prec- 
ipices and mighty mountain ranges. 

The offers 


region the sportsman or 
hunter splendid opportunities for securing 
all African big-game and is beginning to 


be recognized as a virgin country even in 
British East Africa, which in itself is 
bound to mean a great deal. 

Tanga is the main port of the Tangan- 
yika Territory and the famous Usumbara 








TAKE A 


BIG-GAME HUNT 


In the famous White River Country of the Yukon 


Territory and Alaska,with guides who have lived and 
hunted in this country nearly all their lives. Expert 
packers, efficient hunters, and men trained for many 
years to handle parties. The utmost comfort assured 
where women and children accompany the party. 
Great care in the camp cuisine. A first-class cook 
accompanies each party. 

The country is on the edge of the great glacial territory. 





| been surveyed, and never will be. 


where the boundry between the U. 8S. and Canada has never 
The scenery along the trip 
is sublime, beyond description. One is constantly surroundea 
by glaciers and snowcapped peaks. The hunt is done near 
the heads of the Donjek and White rivers. The fall hunts 
include Moose, Caribou, White Sheep. 


BEARS (282%) WOLVES, etc. 


Horse about 
This hunt is taken 


Special spring parties for bears leave White 
June Ist, at which shots are guaranteed. 
along the Alsek. 

All trips are figured on a 50-day basis. August Ist the 
sheep season opens, and the second batch of hunters leave 
White Horse about that time. Shots are guaranteed at sheep 

Write for list of references—some of America’s best-known 
big-game sportsmen. Address. 


| JACQUOT I BROS.,White F Horse, Y.T., Canada 





Foran 


ALASKA BIG GAME HUNT 


Brown Bear, Polar Bear, Walrus, 
Caribou with maximum comfort, sav- 
ing of time and assurance of success. 


For Charter: “The Silver Screen” 


Especially fitted out and used on 
former expeditions to Alaska. 110 
feet long, 18 knots, steam heat, wire- 
iess, Staterooms with bath. Now ly- 
-ing in Seattle. 


F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 
220 W. 42nd Street New York 














‘BIG GAME IN INDIA 


Tiger, Bison, Sambhar, Panther, etc. 

To the sportsmen desirous of visiting India 
for big and small game shooting, undersigned 
is prepared to give full details and organize 
expedition on most moderate terms. Best time 
for good winter tiger trophies January to 
April. 


Lieut. Colonel C. Gerard Schrottky 
Barclay’s Bank, Paris, France 


BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1217 E.5thSt., Tucson, Arizona 


Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 
Boars;Lions;Mexican Tigers. All Mexican game 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in . West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout F ishing i in Season. RMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in a 
ing in West. . Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO, 
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Railway connects this port with the in- 
terior, having as its terminus the thriving 
city of Moshi, situated at the foot of the 
mighty, snow-covered Kilimanjaro. <A 
good auto bus line connects this city with 


Arusha, located at the foot of the big 
Meru Mountain. The visitor will find mod- 
ern hotels at Tanga and Arusha. 


Such a variety of game can be found 
nowhere else. The game regulations list 


some thirty-nine different kinds, among 
which are rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ante- 
lope, oryx, topi, wildebeest, hartebeest, buf- 
falo, kudu, bushbuck, situtunga, eland, reed- 
buck, duiker, waterbuck, gazelle, zebra, 
colobus, ostrich, giraffe and elephant. There 


is no limit set on all predatory animals 
such as lions, leopards, cheetahs, hyenas, 
jackals, etc.. The fishing in the lakes, 


rivers and creeks is splendid and consists 
of carp, cods, halibut, trout, etc. There is 
also fine shooting for all kinds of fowl and 
small game. 

The hunting trips conducted by Sieden- 


topf Brothers (American address, Canon 
City, Colo.) in the Tanganyika Territory 


use horses for transportation of the hunt- 
ers, while the camp loads are carried by 
native porters. The Tanganyike has an era 
of 365,000 square miles, with a sea coast 


of 620 miles length, which is low-lying 
but gradually rising to hill land which 


merges westward into higher and more 
plateau-like country, forest-clad and afford- 
ing pastoral and arable land. Broad, un- 
dulating plains vary with mighty mountain 
ranges, and old volcanoes are in great 
number. The plant life varies between 
almost impassable primitive forests, bush 
and grassy prairies to the barrenness of 
the wilderness. Population in the better 
regions is comparativly dense, ranging off 
into the poorer stretches, where it is prac- 
tically uninhabited. In an outing of six 
weeks the hunter is able to shoot elephants, 
rhinos, buffalos, gnu, elands, lions, leopards, 
besides many varieties of antelope and gaz- 
elles. The country is free from fevers. 

One of the most popular hunting sec- 
tions of British East Africa is the Nairobi 
district. It is not necessary to enter into a 
description of this country, as it is so well 
known. Charles Cottar is one of the most 
competent guides for this country. His ad- 
dress is Nairobi, British East Africa. He 
takes his parties to places where they can 
get elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, leopards, 
buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush buck, koo- 
doo and all lesser bucks. 





Ely, Minnesota 

Ely is the “jumping-off” place for the 
Great North Woods, for the best canoeing 
waters in the middle north United States 
and the most virgin canoe region in the 
country—the gateway to the Superior Na- 
tional Forest and to the Quetico Provincial 
Forest Reserve just over the “line” in 
Canada. When I reached Ely the Wilder- 
ness Outfitters took care of my car and 
equipment, supplied me with a good guide 








and told me I had to wait a day until some | 


of their patrons came in from a trip, as 


all their one thousand canoes were out, and | 


yet after I got into the lakes I went a week 
without seeing anyone. 
effect of the immensity of area of the lakes 
of this country until you get out on them. 

A number of fine canoe routes are 
charted and mapped over the Superior 
Forest and a few in Quetico, and the Ely 
Commercial Club will send you this data 
along with the list of supplies you will 
need, altho the regular outfitters will at- 


tend to this. 

Ely is one of the best outfitting places 
I have seen at the threshold of the wilder- 
ness where I could get all manner of sup- 
plies, balloon silk goods, dehydrated foods, 
ete. 


You don’t get the | 





The trip around Hunters Island north | 
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places, guides, etc., from 
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Tourist Agent, Canadian 
National Railways, Mon- 
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YUKON 


The Ultimate in Big-Game Hunting 


Parties taken by saddle horses and 
pack train into the greatest big- 
game country on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. An abundance of 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goats and 
Grizzly Bears. A wonderful coun- 
try. Experienced guides and an A-1 
equipment insure a successful hunt 
in comfort. Reference, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Write or wire. 


JAMES FAIR 


Whitehorse, Yukon ‘Territory, Canada 
P. O. Box 53 











TOURISTS 
Watch for This Emblem 


The Wayside Inns 
and Camps display- 
ing this emblem 
have been thorough- 
ly inspected for 
cleanliness and san- 
itation. Patronize 
these places for your 
Courteous treatment 
and_ satisfactory accommodations 
guaranteed you by the 


TOURISTS WAYSIDE LEAGUE 
8530 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








protection. 





200 miles north Toronto—an 


Start Your Vacation Planning Right! 
Send for the new 1927 Booklet of 


WAHNAP ITAE LODC Pickerel River 


District 
absolute virgin 
territory heretofore unopened to those who 
would enjoy complete recreation combined with 
FINEST FISHING IN ONTARIO. Anex- 


clusive camp; hundreds of references. $32 week 


| includes EXCEPTIONAL TABLE; HEAVY 


CLEAN BEDDING; NEW BOATS AND 
CANOES; transportation to and from trains, 


etc. Only extra is guide service $6.00 per day 


| PERPARTY. Or, if desired, part ies completely 


| outfitted for any canoe trip on rental basis. 


N. W. BARRETT, 953 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


After June 15th at Pickerel River, Ontario 





HOTEL FLANDERS 


Just East of Broadway 
134-136 West 48th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
rh cl iss 15-story hotel very close t 


A mode rn hig 

Times Square and within a few minutes to al 
leading Theaters and Shop 

Rooms with running water $2 Rooms with bath $2.50 up 


Special rates for long or short } 


GEORGE SANBORN, Sie 





BEAR HUNTING IN a 









We can absolute ly show bear t hunt k 
brown and grizzly bear in our ‘ territ ry which ir 
clud all br nehes of the Clearwater River Three 
weeks will make an ideal trip—best time from April 
Ist to June Ist “ Packtrains for all purposes 
Excellent opportt unities for el -up pictures of elk 
ind deer irther parti alars. n request 

A. D. RENSHAW 
Kooskoa Idaho 














next summer's 
Vacation 72 


Northern Wisconsinand 
the Arrowhead Country 
of Minnesota 


where you can enjoy a real vaca- 

tion—camping, canoeing, golf- 

ing, hiking, or basking in the 

warm sun and breathing in that 

delicious pine-scented air—build- 

ing up atired mind and body. 
Send for illustrated folder giving full 
resort information and exceptional 
summer home opportunities Address 

C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
309A 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN Hy. 





SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


Grizzly and Black Bear. 
In the world famed Wyo- 


Hunt with Huntington 
The sport supre 


ming game fields 


me 


Cecil J. Huntington 
Cody, Wyo. 








Big Game! Big Trout! 
*‘Where Autos Can’t Go”’ 


ALLAN RANCH 


In the Big Rockies 
Dude Ranch, Modern, Natural Warm Springs, Pack Train 
l'rips—Sightseeing, Hunting, Fishing 
How about your Spring Bear Hunt? 


Booklet Ralph Allan, Augusta, Montana 











Lion and Cat Trai ling 


with well trained dogs in the winter. Pack 
train trips through the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado. Wonderful scenery and excellent trout 
fishing in the summer. Bear hunting in the spring 
and fall. Deer in season. All kinds of small game. 

Write for Dates 


OTIS H. SNOOKS 


and Prices 


Bayfield, Colo. 





Big-Game Hunting 
Fishing, sight-seeing, 
saddle pack horse 
camping trips, from 
Glacier Park to Yel- 
lowstone Park. Follow 
the Rocky Mountains 
from park to park 
where there is all kinds 
of game. Wonderful 
scenery. Nameless 
lakes and streams. 
Guaranteed shots at . 

bear in the spring. Elk in season. Everything furnished. 
References from all parts of the world. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, Registered Guide, BYNUM, MONT. 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING 


Black, Brown and Grizzly 
We guarantee to find them—YOU oe them 


DENISON & BRITTAIN, Guides and Outfitters 
P. O, RED PASS, B. C., CANADA 
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of the boundary 
canoe trips of the continent, and in the 
Superior Forest I especially recommend 
the Lake Isabella cruise. A number of log 
resorts located on the shore of beautiful 
lakes are good headquarters for short fish- 


ing trips or for daily outboard motor 
cruises. ; 
As my family does not like roughing it 


on wilderness outings, I left them at Burnt- 
side Lodge while Dad and I got our guide 
and “paddled our own canoe” for two 
weeks; the most satisfying outing we ever 
took, and we are going back and cover 
another route next summer. 

Ely is reached over the Duluth & Iron 
Range Railroad, or by excellent motorways 
from Duluth via Virginia on the west and 
from Duluth to Two Harbors and north 
| right thru the Superior Forest to Ely. 
The watered area reached with Ely as the 
| starting point embraces over six million 
acres in a virgin wilderness. There are 
thousands of lakes reached only by canoes, 
and the fishing is the best I have had—lake 
trout, black bass, wall-eyed pike, pickerel 
and great northern pike. Also in the woods 
one is almost certain to see moose, deer, 
beaver and smaller animals. We saw a 
black bear from the motor highway from 


Ely to Burntside Lodge, and when on the | 


canoe trip, deer, beaver and moose; a fine 


field for the ambitious wild life photog- | 


rapher. 





Adirondack Highway Routes 


The remarkable thing about the Adiron- 
dacks is the fact that in its 5,000 square 
miles of area there is so much virgin for- 
est, lakes and ponds—over half of it. The 
“developed”, with good high- 
ways, trails, and well supplied with resorts, 
and all this within easy reach of the great- 
est center of population in our common- 
wealth. No part of the world has more 
lakes and ponds to the square mile than the 
Adirondacks. It is natural, then, that this 
is the premier playground for the canoeist 
and motorboat enthusiast, and as for hik- 


ing, there are many well marked trails and 
| easy grades. The Adirondack Mountain 
Club (Albany), has a series of maps to 


aid the hiker, and the State Conservation 
Commission, Albany, has a bulletin on the 
best canoe routes. The principal recrea- 
tion centers are Lake Placid, Paul Smith's, 
Saranac Lake, the Fulton Chain of Lakes, 
Raquette Lake, Big Moose and Loon 
Lake, while winter activities are confined 
chiefly to Lake Placid and Saranac Lake. 
In reaching the Adirondacks there are 
seven main gateways, all leading from main 
state highways, all uniformly good, but the 


motorist will cope with rarefied air in the | 
| higher altitudes and he should look well to | 


his carburetor adjustment. 

Lake George village is 
reached north from Albany, 
or Gloversville, or south from 
Vt. From Lake George the «route pro- 
ceeds north, taking the left fork in the 
village thru Warrensburg and Chestertown, 
at which point the main road turns at 
right angles to the left and continues on 
to Loon Lake, where the left fork is fol- 
lowed from the corners to Riverside and 
thence to North Creek. 

At North Creek, the main road forks, 
the state highway continuing north along 
the right fork, crosses the Hudson River 
and runs thru the villages of Minerva and 
Alden Lair, crosses the Boreas River and 
continues into the upper Hudson Valley. 
Shortly beyond this point, a road turns off 


one gateway 
Schenectady 


Whithall, 


to the right leading to Tahawus and Upper 
Iron Works, off which starts the trail to 
Mt. Marcy. 


To Indian Lake we take the left fork 
of the highway at North Creek, proceeding 


is one of the premier | 
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There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graths in Sutton’s new boo 


AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


No expense 
has been 
spared in il- 
lustrating 
this book. 
There are 
over a hun- 
dred inter- 
esting pic- 
tures which 
form a spe- 
cial feature 
of the book. 
They are 
from origin- 
al photo- 
graphs and 
they graph- 
ically convey 
the experi- 
ence of Sut- 
ton and his 
party on 
their trip 
from the 
coast into 
the African 
interior. 


$2.25 POSTPAID 


Fill out and mail this order form today 


BSAWARWAWBBRRRERRERRERER RRR EEE EEE EE BO 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me ........ 
book by Dr. Richard L. 
ean Holiday.” 





copies of the new 
Sutton—“An Afri- 


Enclosed find $.......... , 08 -send.C.6.. D. 
1 ELT ee eRe Se Sn See aoe Rene WIRE, PI 
a Sea, ASO PED 

RG ee ay, , State 








A Book for the 
Vacationist 


Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE 
P. FORDYCE 


With an introduc- 
tion by 
STEWART 
EDWARD 
WHITE 





This is a 
book, written 


how-to-go-about-it 
en- 


practical, 
by an experienced and 
thusiastic outdoorsman, who knows Ameri- 


ca’s playgrounds and just what you need 
to know and do to make your out-of-doors 
vacation a holiday—a time of pleasure and 
recreation. It shows you how to smooth 
the way when you go out “to rough it.” 


Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- 
rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 


Numerous illustrations and practical how- 
to-make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12- 
mo. silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 














OH, SHOOT! By Rex Beach 


An hilarious account of the sporting adven- 
tures and misadventures of two of America’s 
greatest humorists. Fred Stone and Rex Beach 
hunted bears together in Alaska and shot 
cougars in the Grand Canyon, because en- 
tangled with several tribes of Indians, and had 
a series of thrilling experiences. $3 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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along the west shore of the Hudson River 
for about 6 miles to North River, where it 
enters the Adirondack Park. At North 
River there is a left-hand turn away from 
the river that leads to Thirteenth Lake. 

The main route from the south, off the 
main Albany-Buffalo highway to Fonda, 
leads north thru Fonda, Johnstown, Glov- 
ersville, Northville and Wells to Specula- 
tor, Lake Pleasant and Piseco. 

From Utica and Watertown thru the 
junction at Alder Creek and thence into 
Old Forge, Eagle Bay and Raquette Lake. 
At the latter place steamers will carry 
motorists with their cars to Forked Lake 
Carry, where the highway continues to 
Deerland. At Deerland the road branches, 
the left turning to Long Lake, Newcomb, 
Tahawus, Alden Lair, Minerva and North 
Creek, and the right to Blue Mountain 
Lake and Indian Lake. 

The northeastern gateway is Potsdam, 
which you reach after visiting northern 
New York and the Thousand Islands. This 
highway follows the Raquette River valley 
thru Hannawa Falls, Colton, Stark, Holly- 
wood, Seveys, Childwold, Gale, Piercefield 
and Tupper Lake to Long Lake, where it 
connects with the network of roads in the 
heart of the Adirondacks. Plattsburg 
forms another gateway. 





Pacific Northwest Playgrounds 

The Pacific Northwest, comprising Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia, is 
an international playground where Nature 
has been most lavish in her creation of 
scenic allurements of a varied nature, where 
every type of outdoor enjoyment is at its 
best. It has been rightfully said to be 
“the greatest single resort region in the 
world.” Here you can climb beautiful 
mountains—Mounts Rainier, Hood, St. 
Helens, Baker and the Olympics. The 
region is replete with hundreds of miles 
of streams and rivers, and with the deep 
sea close at hand every type of fishing is 
available. You can play golf on any of its 
forty evergreen courses; you can sail on 
its 3,000 miles of inland seas, motor on its 
15,000 miles of scenic highways, or find 
innumerable delightful camping spots 
awaiting you on every hand. 

The ultimate in delight of the metropoli- 
tan life is yours in the cities of Portland 
and Salem, Ore., in Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash., and in Victoria and Vancouver, B. 
C. The perfect wilderness is here in the 
Cascade and Coast ranges; there are won- 
derful national forests and the national 
park playgrounds encompassing Mount 
Rainier, which has the greatest single peak 
system of glaciers in the world, for twenty- 
eight glaciers course down this cone-shaped 
peak, representing 48 square miles of ice 
in moving glacier form, varying from 50 
to 500 feet in thickness. Then there is the 
famous alpine garden a mile wide and 
making a 50-mile circuit of that famous 
mountain, and moreover, this pleasure land 
is readily accessible, for highways go to 
the very snout of the glaciers where are 
located fine hotels and camps. 

The Pacific Northwest has the coolest 
summer climate on the continent. The temp- 
erature rarely exceeds 81 degrees; the 
nights are delightfully cool, and the days 
are always bright and sunny. Here is the 
place for a normal life. This great North- 
west has over a thousand miles of inland 
seas as beautiful as the Mediterranean 
and 2,000 miles of rugged coast line as 
wonderful as the fiords of Norway. The 
area of snow-capped mountains and indivi- 
dual mountain peaks cover over forty times 
as much territory as Switzerland, and 
there are thousands of the most enchanting 
lakes, some of them hundreds of miles 
long. 














They Got 
Me at 
Beautiful 
Hermit 


Lakes 


streams. 


summer vacation. 


prices and terms. 





Do You Want a Summer Home in the Mountains 
With the Very Best of Lake and Stream Fishing? 
Wonderful scenery and climate, right up on the Continental Divide midway 
between Creede and Lake City, Colo., on excellent highway. Purest, coldest 
water. 800 acres of deeded land, with chain of three lakes comprising 150 
acres and 3 miles of stream, all literally teeming with trout. 
jacent to the famous upper Rio Grande River and other well-stocked public 
Hatchery on property, insuring ample yearly supply of young 

trout. Ladies never fail to catch them here. 
Conditions nowhere so favorable for real fishing and a healthful, enjoyable 


Limited number of individual memberships now being offered at attractive 


For literature and full details, address: 
HERMIT LAKES RECREATION CLUB, Inc. 


Creede, Colorado 





Located ad- 











The land of record big game. Kenai | 
| Peninsula moose are the largest, and 


the record spreads are taken there. The | 
Kodiak Brown Bear, the largest in the 





world, are found on Kodiak Island and 
Alaska Peninsula, and back in the 
Alaska Mountain Range are the beauti- 
ful Arctic White Sheep, Grizzly Bear, 
Mountain Goat, Black Bear, Caribou, 
both Woodland and barren ground. View 
the big migration where you will see 
thousands upon thousands, the largest 
herds of big game in existence. Coast | 
fishing, casting, trolling and harpooning. 
Try a whale hunt. You can conquer this 
largest of big game with harpoon and 
rifle fire. A successful Kodiak Bear 
| hunt is assured if you take the spring 
| hunt, 30 days required. Make arrange- 
|ment now. Also for fall trip, 40 days 


| 
required to take all specimens of 
Alaskan game. 
LEE CONSIDINE, 
U. S. Registered Guide, 
Anchorage, 
| Alaska. 








Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely  illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from ‘‘Fisherman’s Togs” to ‘How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan”’—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru 
readirg this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and 
reels are known. He is looked upon as 
the Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be 
filled from this office at $3 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
DENVER, COLO. 
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‘The 


i 
HOTEL Belmont 


Chicago’s 
Magnificent New Hotel 


Overlooking Belmont Yacht 
Harbor, Lake Michigan and Lin- 
coln Park. . .In heart of exclusive 
North Side residential district, yet 
only 15 minutes to center of busi- 
theatre, Motor bus 
passes door. 
nished 
en suite. 
a day and up. Garage. 
cuisine and service. 





shops. 
650 luxuriously fur- 
rooms with bath, single or 
Single $4.00—double $5.00 


ness, 


Perfect 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager, Formerly 
of the Lake Shore Drive Hotel, Chica- 
go, and Ritz Carlton, New York. 
Sheridan Belmont 
Opposite the Yacht Harbor 


Road at 
Belmont 





| Picturesque America 


(Its Parks and Playgrounds) 
By J. F. KANE 


| This wonderful volume should occupy a prom- 


| comparative area 





inent position on the book shelf of every 
American home, library and school. It is a 
book that must be seen to be appreciated, as 
no mere ‘description can do it justice. The 
text is illustrated with hundreds of beautiful 
halftones and a number of superb color plates, 
in addition to maps giving the location and 
of national parks, national 
monuments, national forests and other reser- 
vations, and the prose descriptions and poems 
have been contributed by some eighty well- 
known writers in the field of outdoor literature 
of the best type. In short, it effectively 
clinches the argument that we should “See 
America First.” 

521 Pages, Beautifully Illustrated 

Traveler’s Edition, $10.00 Postpaid 

De Luxe Edition, $15.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Four Johnson Models -» The Light Single, $115 


EALIZING that the outboard 
‘motoring public looks to Johnson 


TERWAYS 
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HIGH WAYS OF 


Johnson 


MODELS 


Offer- 
~new standard of Power Smoothness 
~new measure of Motor Efficiency ° 


- new degree of Riding Comfort 

















for the outstanding develop- 
ments in the industry, this year we offer 
new features which greatly increase 
power and performance in all twin models. A new 
four-port motor design has been introduced. This makes 
possible a material increase in power, with no increase 
in weight. It gives smoothness of power, a flexibility 
never before attained in outboard motors. 


Driving efficiency has been increased with a new 
reduction gear ratio and stream-line lower unit. A new 
pressure vacuum cooling system eliminates all moving 
pump parts. 

Riding comfort has been materially increased through 
a further reduction of vibration and a shock absorber 
steering grip. 


Each of these features has contributed toward a 
material increase in propulsion efficiency. 


‘A 
? ) ae ee 
yw 


i Pail \ ) 


ag? 
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Mi 


The ideal sanaaeties small runabouts, 4 + 
Baby Buzz boats, racing hydroplanes j 
and commercial craft. 


pounds. Speed range, 21027 m.p.h., 
depending upon type of boat used. 
Priced at $210.00 











A new motor has been developed, the 
Standard Twin, for those who desire a 
motor midway between the Light and 
the Big Twins in speed and power. 
This was especially designed for large 
rowboats and for racing. Whatever your require- 
ments may be—for canoe, rowboat, racing or commer- 
cial craft—one of the outboard motors developed by 
Johnson will furnish you the ideal power and speed. 


You may now choose from four motors, each with 
different power and each possessing the exclusive fea- 
tures which have made Johnson the world’s largest 
manufacturer of outboard motors. 


If you are considering the purchase of an outboard 
motor you owe it to yourself to see or, far better, try 
a Johnson, the acknowledged favorite of outboard 


motor users. 
We will gladly send complete information on the ; M 


four Johnson motors for 1927. Send coupon. \ 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1330 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co. 


, Peterborough, — Can. 


Export Division: 75 West Street, New York, N.Y., 
Eastern Distribytor: New York Johnson Motor Co., 4 West 6st Street, New York City 


AQUAFLYER 


Weight, 85 29 6" 





HAPPINESS 


Lighli johts 


on the 


The sensation of the Motor 
Boat Show at New York! 
This beautiful boat makes 
available, at a moderate cost, 
mon yer pase te ya 
luxury of craft formerly cost- 
ing several] times as much. 
oO 


Through the application of 
large scale production and 
sales methods Johnson is able 
to offer for the firsttime a boat 
that easily attains a speed of 
18 miles hour at an incom- 
parably low price. First cost 
and maintenance have been 
reduced to a fraction of their 
former amounts, 

ow 


Advantages never before 

found in a speed boat are in- 

cluded inthis,Johnson'sgreat- 

est contribution to the water- 

loving American people. 
a) 


The seventeen foot hull of 
founing mahogany is marked 
y beautiful Jines and perfect 
balance in the water. This 
boat is remarkable for its safe- 
ty construction features. Am- 
ple air tanks make it non-sink- 
able. It is light, yet rugged. 
) 


Powered with a Johnson Big 
Twin outboard motor in- 
stalled in a sound-proof hatch 
at the stern. 


It will travel in shallow and 
hazardous waters as efficient- 
ly as it will coastwise, with a 
maximum of safety. It can be 
beached as readily as an or- 
dinary canoe and does not 
require expensive facilities for 
housing. 


The Aquaflyer is built with 
that same degree of precision 
and exactness which has char- 
acterized every Johnson 
achievement. 

ow 


Write for further details 





ew The Light Twin, $140 -» The Standard Twin, $165 «~ The Big Twin, $210 








“Johnson” 


Outboard nis, Moton Motors 
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Wilborn J. Deason 


(- SALMON were leaping in the first IN TWO PARTS—PART I 
silvery rays of sunshine, on all sides , -unliell cosmiieaiien tat Gees 
of the ship, in the clear, cold waters oF Sen ne cca a Se 


hunting story of the Far North, 

unique in that both camera and rifle 

shooting were practiced on the same 

trip. One of its greatest features ts 

that it shows none of the bloodthirsty 

desire for killing found in many big- 
game stories 


of the Inside Passage as we arose on the 
first morning out—July 31, 1926. 

On the third day out, there were water- 
falls, snow-capped mountains, and  oc- 
casionally, glaciers to be seen in the dis- 
tance. The trip was alternated with sun- 
shine and fog. The fog and icebergs of 
the third night caused very slow progress, 
but on the morning of the fourth day, the fog lifted and we en- 
tered Taku Inlet to visit Taku Glacier. The ship ventured up 
among the floating bergs to within about 500 yards of the active 


glacier. I tried a panorama of the glacier with the movie camera, 





officers. 
Territory. 











Left.—Dr. Deason bringing in his sheep trophy. 


was 









in charge of the party. 


e Call of the Yukon 


entire equipment at Skagway to avoid complications with custom 
The guide 


The train consists of a short freight ahead, and passenger 


_ Right.— Charlie Baxter, well-known Alaskan outfitter and guide, who 


















but it was hard to get a good view. Seals 
were seen swimming among the bergs and 
flow-ice, but we were not able to photo- 
graph them. 

Sunset pictures require no hurry in the 
making, because the sun doesn’t “set; it 
just slowly skids along the horizon and 
sneaks away. Sunset pictures were made 
at 8:30 and 9 p. m. 

The trip by rail from Skagway is most 
interesting. Sportsmen should check their 


will arrange for their clearance in Yukon 


’ 
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observation and express cars with another engine between, and 
on sharp grades, still another engine pushes. 

The roadway is literally hewn out of the mountain sides, and 
one may view snow-capped peaks, glaciers, waterfalls, canyons 
and rushing streams, white with silt from glaciers, all in a single 
picture. The road is so winding that I actually filmed both en- 
gines ahead from the observation car. 

The meanest trick that can be played on a sportsman is to 
serve him a dinner of “moose meat and brown gravy,” and then 
allow him only twenty-five minutes to eat—and that is just what 
the restaurant at Lake Bennett did to us. 

Our party consists of J. Frank Duryea of Springfield, Mass., 
the man who actually made the first American automobile, or- 
ganized the first automobile company, won the first two contests 
or races, and then quit and learned how to play; Dr. J. Dalton 
DeShazer of Eureka, Calif., who intends to set a new track 
record in case he sees a grizzly, and the author. 

We outfitted partly at the V. L. & A. sporting goods store in 
Chicago, but found the Piper & Taft sporting goods store in 
Seattle, also the Filson store of that city, very satisfactory. Our 
experience has been that stores nearest the hunting country are 
most likely to have the things needed for that locality. 

This report is not written from-memory or notes, but daily, as 
the incidents occur. This is done for the purpose of complete- 
ness and accuracy. 


j beens purpose of the trip is primarily pleasure and nature 
study, and secondarily, to collect a habitat group of caribou 
and a few other mammals for the Field Museum of Chicago. An- 
other purpose is to make a series of standard motion pictures of 
game, pack-horse travel, and camp life. 

Camera hunting has its advantage as well as its difficulties, and 





Pack train ready to start 


after one has had experience it has charm and thrills, hardly 
equaled by the rod or rifle. 

Our camera equipment consists of a standard size Bell & Howell 
(Eymo) camera and two “still” cameras with plenty of film. 

We have two Springfield sporting rifles, chambered for the 
30-06 cartridge, one Winchester model 94, and two feather- 
weight Savages, chambered for the .30-30 cartridge. Experience 
of many years has taught us that it is well to select a good, 
efficient cartridge, one that can be easily obtained anywhere in 
case one’s supply should run short, and then choose a rifle to fit, 
and nearest to the likes of the user. It is advisable for all sports- 
men in the party to have rifles chambered for the same cartridge. 
The reasons are obvious. In addition to the above, Dalton took a 
Marble Game-Getter, hoping that he might find some purpose 
for it. 

The afternoon of August 3, Charles Baxter, our guide, met us 
at Whitehorse, and promptly began arranging to get our rifles, 
ammunition,. camera and films thru the Customs. The customs 
officers were very nice and hustled things thru with little red tape. 

At the Government “store,” we quickly obtained our hunting 
license, the museum collection certificate, and some good beer, all 
at one shot. 

We could have started for camp next morning, but Whitehorse 
was putting on its show of the year, “Days of ’98,” and so we 
stayed over. Tourists had come in from Dawson by boat, and 
from Skagway by train, and there was a good crowd in town 
for the show. There were the old games—faro, roulette, black- 
jack, craps, etc. There was a real bar, but the money and drinks 
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were “soft.” Late in the evening, Dan McGrew drove into “The 
North Star Saloon” with a dog team and started trouble at the 
bar and was promptly “shot.” But, no one else was even “half- 
shot,” because here the government actually controls the liquor 
problem. 

Next morning, we started for the home camp at Bear Creek by 
auto truck. It is a very interesting drive. We arrived in late 
evening, and the cook, Charlie Hoddinott, had a dozen fine gray- 
ling just out of the creek for our supper. 

Yes, there are mosquitoes—millions of them—and they cer- 
tainly are not backward, but the Indian boys, Jake, Fred and 
Johnnie Brown, promptly put up a mosquito tent for us and we 
had a fine sleep. Johnnie had shot a nice black bear. 

Charlie Baxter says, ‘““The flies are most usually always gone 
by the middle of July, but they sure forgot to leave this year.” 
But we were not discouraged, because next day the black flies and 
the “no-see-ums” came. The latter are very small, black gnats 
that are ambitious. 

About noon, the horse wrangler, Rod Brent, brought the 
thirty pack and saddle horses into camp, and along with them 
came a nice flock of flies to add to our entertainment. Now we 
have another variety—horse flies—that leave a bloody mark when 
they bite. Rod said he saw a black bear and two grizzlies but 
couldn’t wrangle them. To compensate for the fly pest, there are 
no snakes, lizards, toads or poison ivy of any kind. 


7. afternoon Dalton and I went fishing. Bear Creek is 
small, with a thick willow growth and steep hills that must 
often be climbed. Yes, we caught plenty of grayling and trout. 
The trout somewhat resemble the eastern brook trout, but are 
probably native. 

Fly-fishing in such a stream with horse flies, mosquitoes, black 
flies and no-see-ums, all busy, and 
the line snarled—well, if “fly-rod 
fishing is the poetry of angling,” a 
fellow must certainly have an ar- 
tistic temperament to really enjoy it. 

“Sourdough” is the name given 
to natives or old-timers in this 
country. Any one who has seen 
the ice come and go in the Yukon 
may qualify as a sourdough. All 
newcomers are called “cheecha- 
kos.” Believe me, fly-fishing under 
such conditions is no good sport 
for a cheechako. 

Last night the mosquitoes got 
into our tent. One seemed to be 
foreman. He had his assistants 
hold up the blanket while he oper- 
ated on me. Then he tried Dalton 
and found him tough. The whole 
flock disappeared and I heard them 
outside. Peeking out, I saw the 
foreman had his assistants turning 
the grindstone while he was grind- 
ing his scissors. He had a fire-fly 
holding torch for him. 

Early this morning Rod came in 
with the horses and reported seeing 
two coyotes. Before 11 o’clock the 
horses were all saddled and packed, 
and we were off. 

In a short time we were riding along the open mountainside 
and were free from flies and mosquitoes. Occasionally packs had 
to be readjusted or tightened, but this was to be expected, for the 
horses were all over-fat from grass feeding. The valleys every- 
where furnish excellent grass range—so good, in fact, that no 
horse feed is taken on trips. 

About noon we found a patch of luscious wild raspberries, and 
we three cheechakos ate eagerly of them, and had our lunch also. 
A little fresh meat would have been fine, but we were eating ham 
sandwiches. 

Frequently we crossed small glacier streams and were much 
interested in trying to read the geologic record of the formation 
of the river valley which was formerly an old lake bed. 

Daltan and I were riding ahead and saw a grizzly (Charlie 
said about a two-year-old) coming down the mountain towards a 
raspberry patch. He crossed the trail 200 yards ahead of us, 
unconscious of our presence. On sighting big-game, the rifle 
hunter thinks of his rifle, and the camera hunter thinks of his 
camera. He would have been an easy shot for our rifles, but out 
of range for the camera. The bear did not see us, however, till 
we had approached another 50 yards. Then he stopped and looked 
for ten seconds before turning away up the mountain. He would 
run for a ways and then stop and look again. Since he had to go 
up a rather steep, rocky side hill in plain sight, he would have 
been an easy shot for rifle or camera with telephoto lens. 

The trail was wonderful as it wound along the cliffs of the 
Dezadeash River. Everywhere glaciers on the high mountains 
were in view. We could look backward from this high point into 
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the valley of Bear Creek and the valley thru which we had just 
ridden, and ahead into the valley of the O'Connor River, into near, that forms a small creek. Spring water is often referred 








snow-capped and glacier-sided, and there is a large glacier spring 


which we were descending. Frequently we found berry patches to as “cold as ice,” which may be figuratively, but not literally 
that had been raided by bears and places where the grizzlies had true, but here is a spring that is literally ice cold. Tracing its 
been digging for ground squirrels. Bear tracks were everywhere. course, it seems to have come from a small glacial stream that 
\Ve measured one cub track only 334 inches, heel to toe. has settled into a gravel bed beneath the sod of bear root and grass. 


There are many places where the sod has been stripped off; 


TN\HE O’Connor River valley is wide, with a meandering some places rather fresh, and the grizzly tracks in the soft earth 
stream and low willows. Rod sighted another bear, the sixth suggested that the bears had been digging for roots. It is said 


seen by our party on the trip. 
Charlie Baxter left the pack train 
to the boys and took us after the 
bear. We rode down a steep, gra 

elly river bank, and out among 
the willows. Tying our horses, 
Frank, Dalton, Charlie and I ap- 
proached on foot. Dalton carried 
his rifle in case of a charge. I 
took my Eymo camera; Frank and 
Charlie had their legs. The bear 
was having a nap and we walked 
near before he stood up and took 
a look at us above the shrubbery. 
He took exactly four seconds to 
look us over. I know because I 
vas filming at him and counting 
seconds. I fear results, however, 
because I had the camera set for 
100 feet and he was only twenty 
short steps. Krank and Charlie 
stepped it. After taking a good 
look, he quickly dropped to all 
fours and “strolled away.” Any- 
one who thinks. a bear is slow 
hasn’t timed one while running, 
and there are few obstructions that 
retard their speed. Soon we saw 
him a half mile away, ‘loping up 
the mountainside. This bear had a 
pretty good coat of fur and was of 
good size, too, but we have decided 
to shoot no bears until next month. 

About 5 o’clock, as the pack train 
stopped at the camp site, Jake saw 
another grizzly plunge into the 
river, swim out and make for the 
hills He ran almost thru our 
camp in his haste to reach the 
mountainside. This was the sev- 
enth bear seen to date. All around 
camp there are signs on the trees 
where bears had been clawing and 
biting and rubbing. The hair was 
left in the resin. One tooth scar 
that we measured was 7 feet above 
the ground, and he could have 
reached 2 feet higher with his feet. 
Climbing trees, therefore, must 
surely atford 10 feet to be efficient. 

After supper, Charlie and Dalton 
caught a nice string of grayling. 
\Ve were away from mosquitoes 
and flies, and the cold, crisp air was 
ust right for a good sleep. 

Charlie Baxter is certainly put- 
ting on a wonderful party for us. 
\ OST of the way we traveled 

up the wide open valley, 
washed over by the glacial rivers, 
and many times we forded these 
mall rivers. In fact, fording was 
almost a constant occurrence. Only 
two, however, were deep enough 
to cause us to climb on top of the 
horses’ backs. In one case, Charlie 
saxter swam his horse in trying 
to wrangle the pack animals into 
the shallow places. Only one pack 
horse got in too deep, wetting our 
ugar supply slightly. I tried to 
perate the movie camera at the 
pack train while crossing this as 
well as some of the other streams, 
but at such time Iwas usually too 
busy to make pictures. I have, 
however, gotten some very good 
pictures of the pack train and scen- 
cry. 

This evening we are camped be- 
tween two ranges of mountains, 








Upper.—An Alaskan glacial cone covered with rock and other moraine matter. Center.—Caribou 
in the White River District (photo by M. McCarthy). Lower.—Permanent camp on the St. 
Clair. An example of the comfort provided by Charlie Baxter for his parties 
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Dr. Deason and two of the 


that the grizzly eats only roots and fresh vegetable matter early 
in the Spring, but Charlie Baxter (and other hunters and woods- 
men have confirmed this) says he has seen them eating dead 
moose and caribou as early as the 20th of May. In this 
the bears come out from the Ist to the 10th of May, so 
the hunters say. We have no complaint about our chuck, but a 
little fresh meat would go fine instead of ham and bacon. 

First ice on the water pails was found on the morning of 
August 9, but while the mornings and evenings are cool, and the 
nights quite chilly, the bright sunshine makes us shed to a single 
shirt of ordinary weight from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

This morning, Dalton located a light brown grizzly on the 
mountainside. This was bear No. 8. We all saw it clearly from 
camp with binoculars and believed we could have gotten it by 
stalking, but the pack train was almost ready so we didn’t disturb 
him. 

At noon we were within sight of the 
the origin of the O’Connor or Kaskawulsh River. 
glacier extends across the valley a distance of 5 or 6 miles, It is 
no longer active; that is, it is receding rather than progressing. 
The glacier has heaped up a great terminal moraine that has not 
only blocked the valley, but caused a flow of water the other way. 
The Slims River coming also from the glacier flows the other 
way into Kluane Lake. 

Slims River was too high to ford, so we had to cross over the 
glacier. This was a most interesting experience. We are all de- 
lighted to have crossed it, but none of us care to try it again. 


horse Ss, 
country, 


face of the Kaskawulsh 
This 


Glacier, 


A® SOUT 2 miles or more, all over the end of the glacier, is cov- 
l ered with rock moraine matter from a few inches to several 
feet in thickness. Beyond this is 
clear ice. Thereis alarge “island” 
of rock in place near the mid part of 
the end of the glacier around which 
the glacier has “flown” and re 

united, but from which it is now 
receding. This terminal moraine 
mass is most difficult and somewhat 
because the 
it and shiits so 
undermined. 
hole iS 


dangerous to 
river flows under 
that most of it is 
There were many “pot 
places of considerable size that had 
dropped recently, and this actu- 
ally occurred near the rear end of 


cross, 


the train. An area of perhaps 
15 feet in diameter fell while we 
crossed. 

In several places rivers may be 
seen “boiling” out from a face of 
the glacier, usually to disappear 
again under the ice. The moraine 
m ud in places is very treacherous. 
mie pack horse got mired and the 

ad to be removed before he 


1 
ise wut out. pelge while travel- 
ing along a side hill the horses’ fee 
would strike the ice and they slid 
downward many feet 
gaining their footing. 

Yesterday we got started before 
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9 a. m., a remarkably early start 
for a pack train. Down the valley 
of Slims River to Kluane Lake and 
along its beautiful shore we trav- 
eled, camping at 5 p. m. We made 
an average of about 3 miles per 


hour, which is exceptional, I be- 
lieve, for pack train travel. We 
have meade many camp-hunting 


trips before by pack train, but this 
is the best outfit we have ever had. 
Charlie Baxter has good horses, 
good equipment, good help, and he 
is a good packer and manager. We 
are still on bacon and beans; no 
fresh meat yet. 

Kluane Lake reminds us of 
Crater Lake in Oregon, but it is 
not a crater lake. The water is 
crystal, clear and cold. From the 
high points on the trail the water 
has a distinctive blueness, but not 
so marked as that of Crater Lake. 
It is large, too, probably 5 to 8 
miles wide, by more than 60 miles 
long, and said to be the largest lake 
in the province. The fishing is said 
to be good for grayling and trout. 
We tried a few casts with fly and 
spinner, but with no results, be- 
cause at this point the water is too shallow. 

It is interesting to note that timberline becomes lower and 
lower as one travels north. In Colorado, for example, timberline 
often extends above 11,000 feet. Here it is from 2,500 to 3,000 
feet. We know that as one approaches the Arctic region, timber- 
line comes down to sea level. 

Kluane Lake is quite pretty, with its blue clearness reflecting 
the evergreens and mountains, but just now its shores are free 
from game. The grouse seem to have vanished with the rabbits, 
and we saw little sign of other game. Occasionally, in the 
marshes, mallard ducks were seen, also a few scooters. Hawks, 
owls and an occasional golden eagle were the predatory birds. |] 
saw a crossbill and a grosbeak, but could not be sure as to specific 
identity. Several junkos and sparrows were seen, but were not 
identified. While traveling with a pack train, there is little chance 
to study anything carefully. The Hudsonian red squirrel is every- 
where. He resembles the Douglas squirrel of the Pacific North- 
west, in that he has a lateral line on the lower part of his sides 
and, like all red squirrels, is a chronic chatterer. 

The Yukon ground squirrel when seen at a distance reminds 
one of a large gopher or prairie dog, as he lives in burrows, in 
colonies, sits up at the mouth of the burrow, etc., but on examina- 
tion may be found to be a squirrel. It is not, however, a pretty 
animal like any of the tree squirrels. It has a short tail, is fat and 
short, and is dusky-gray in color. 

About noon, we arrived at the little French-Indian Village 
where the Jacquot brothers, hunters, guides, fishermen, have their 
place. Here we left the lake, and after crossing the Duke River, 
which, swollen and swift as most glacial streams are in the late 
afternoon, almost swam our horses. Camp was made on the 
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tundra in a great blueberry garden. Aiter eight days of 
ham and bacon, bread and beans, these blueberries sure tasted fine. 
Flies, mosquitoes, tundra and ptarmigan, were the entertainers 
at this camp. No, we didn’t have to fight mosquitoes—we could 
let them eat us. But tundra! That doesn’t sound so bad; but try 
it. Bog, moss-covered, with scrubby willows, where every step is 
like walking over a whole flock of thick feather beds, and the poor 
horses had to wade and wallow thru this all day. It isn’t exactly as 
bad as it seems—it’s worse! Every little while the pack train came 
to a water-covered mud hole and then a horse would become mired 
and had to be unpacked before he could get out. Everywhere 
there are holes in the moss-covered regions from one to several 
feet deep, filled with water; thus the flies and mosquitoes. 
Great, sloping ridges, mesas, lowlands with lakes, and deep 
crescentic pot holes, and everywhere water oozing and_ stand- 
ing, with enough seepage to 
form small streams at the bases 
of the hills, suggests that these 
tundra areas may be great 
terminal moraines of glaciers 
that have long ago receded. 
Some of this tundra may, even 
vet, be underlain with ice beds. 


i ete of the grouse 
a species, knowing not that 
it is wise to fly swiftly from 
man and his gun, are called 
fool hens. The ptarmigan is 
one. They give their “kuk- 
kuk-kuk” call, stretch their 
necks, run a little way, fly 
perhaps for a short distance, 
then stretch their necks and 
call again, or merely sit quiet 
and mimic their tundra en- 
vironment. While this habit is 
poor protection from man 
and his gun, it serves well to 
avoid hawks and owls, his 
natural enemy, because the 
hawk hunts by sight and a 
fying bird would be more 
readily seen. The ptarmigan 
is hardly a match for the 
hawk in flight. The hawk isa 
cruel, wasteful predator, kill 

ing frequently and too much, 
and eats only the breast of the 
freshly killed ptarmigan. I 
saw a hawk arise some dis- 
tance ahead, and riding to the 
place, found the fresh warm 
remains of the dead bird. 

Yes, we were killers, too. 
Being in great need of a 
change of diet, we shot twenty 
of these fine birds, but left 
many flocks undisturbed Seven 
days on bacon and beans, ham, 
jam and hot-cakes, is too much. 
The frying pan is a handy but 
often a dangerous weapon. 

Late afternoon we _ rode, 
tired and weary, down the long 
slopes into the valley of the 
Donjek River. Cookie had to 
bake bread; Rod had to shoe 
some horses. We were all tired, so Charlie said, “Well, boys, we 
camp here for a day or two.” Packs off, tents up, and the Indians 
were busy with the binoculars, looking for sheep on the mountain- 
sides, promptly locating two small bands. 

In a little while Cookie called, “Chicken for supper,” and we all 
made a wild rush for the cook tent. Cookie is a cheerful chap, 
always singing and good-natured. It was Friday, the 13th, and 
we had had both bad and good luck. 

It was a time for rest and luxury after the days of hard riding. 
Usually, we are in bed by 8:30 or 9 o'clock, up at 6, and on the 
trail by 9 a.m., but last night we caroused around the campfire 
till 9:30, listening to Charlie’s story of how he and another fel- 
low caught three grizzly cubs. A hunter had shot their mothers, and 
the little fellows climbed on to the dead bodies of the mothers, and 
cried and cried, and finally how one of the cubs took after the 
hunter who had shot his mother, and the hunter calling for help. 

It was 8 o’clock this morning before we were aroused by the 
merry song of Cookie— 





Oh, I ain't goin’ to cook no ham no more, 

I ain't goin’ to cook no ham, 

Maybe a little bacon for breakfast now and then, 
But I sure won't cook no ham. 








J. Frank Duryea and his big wolf 





After breakiast (another feed of fried ptarmigan), we went 
fishing up Wade Creek. Charlie, Frank and Dalton caught two 
dozen grayling, while I used the movie camera. Up on one of the 
mountain benches four mountain sheep were dozing in the sun- 
shine, but we had no rifle. 

The two Indian boys saddled their horses and went to investi- 
gate the river and the trail of the morrow. The Donjek River is 
sometimes too high to cross. They were gone all day, returning 
in late evening with a fine young mountain sheep ram for camp 
meat. Yes, we surely have arrived in the game fields. 

It was early Sunday morning, when we heard Cookie’s merry 
voice singing— 

Oh, I ain't goin’ to fry no ham no more, 
I ain't gown’ to fry no ham, 
Maybe a little bacon witl 
liver, now and then, 
But I sure do like this ram. 


l 


= a 


An investigation of the 
Donjek River showed that it 
was running high with ice- 
bergs. There are two large 
glaciers near the head of this 
river that run wild occasion- 
ally. It seems that lakes some- 
times form in the glacier ice 
and when they break out, the 
rush of water carries icebergs 
into the river and floods the 
valley. We decided then to 
wait another day, rather than 
try to ford the river. 

This evening, Cookie had 
roast mutton and gravy for 
supper—‘Hyu skookum, muk- 
a-muk”—some big feed. Corn 
bread and beans, butter and 
jam, apple sauce, potatoes, 
rice, raisin cake and wild cur- 
rant pie and a wolf appetite 
constitute the end of a perfect 
day for a sportsman. We 
have a very positive rule for 
diet to avoid overeating: ‘“‘Sit 
from the and 
eat till you touch, but not an- 


othe r bite.” 


6 inches table 


August 15, we 
Donjek and 
came to the Wolverine River 
camp. The Donjek was di- 
vided into thirty-nine branches 
spread out over the whole val 


bs DAY, 


crossed the 


ley. Some of these channels 
are wide. I counted horse 
steps and estimated the widest 
to be about 200 feet. Some 
were deep enough to fill our 
rifle scabbards, which meant 
that the water came well up 
on the horses’ sides. This is 
all glacier water, milky with 
silt and very cold, coming 


an oe ae 
Donjek and Wolf 


The larger channels 


from the 
glaciers. 

carried blocks of 1 c. The 
glacier source of this river is about 12 miles above the pl: 
we crossed, and considering the great amount of water carried, one 
may get some idea of the power of glaciers to produce large rivers. 

During the past ten days, since we have been on the trail, we 
have seen some kind of big game every day, but two. As I write, 
there are five Dall mountain sheep plainly visible without glasses 
on the mountainside, opposite camp. 

Thru the filtering sunbeams, made silvery by the misting rain, 
a golden rainbow appeared in the west. It was an Hawaiian sunset 
and almost as warm. Rod said, “A rainbow n 
clear weather,” and so the day began. It was a long, hard trip 
up the canyon of the Wolverine, over the tundra hills and down 
into the valley of St. Clair. 

The Wolverine is most properly named. It is rapid, noisy, 
dirty with glacial silt, treacherous and vicious. Many times we 
forded it, and several times our pack train made straight against 
its mad current, because in places it literally fills the narrow 
canyon floor. A mountain sheep stood on a ledge near the trail and 
watched the parade. Three golden eagles sailed back and forth, as 
if challenging our rights to their domain. One flew so near that 
we might have stoned it. 

How I wished for enough sunlight to film this grand picture, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Fins and Finis 


, O. W. Smith 


AG ET those prate otherwise who will, 
our attachment to early spring trout 

fishing is largely sentimental. | am_ not aegis hehe ! 
. 2 2. oleae : . : spring, wien the 

seeking to run amuck amid cherished ang- hill 

ling convictions and_ beliefs merely iste 

stating a fact, that’s all. Yes, I always 

observe “opening day,’ wading thru knee- 

deep snow if needs must in order to worship at the shrine of 

the red gods, just because it is the first day and not because of 

any great pleasure I get from the excursion. 

Some years ago, when the Badger State trout season opened 
on All Fool's Day (wisely!), I set out early in the morning, 
before there was hint or sign of light anywhere, the cold gray 
clouds hanging low over the tree-tops, while the wind sighed 
and moaned dolorously. I am, as are all dyed-in-the-wool 





Intent. Should be 2 nice one there 


trout fisherman, something of a weather prophet. I knew “it 
was fixing for snow,” but that did not deter me; I fared forth 
just the same. Long before I reached the stream of my choice 
the great flakes were coming down blindingly, with fell pur- 
pose. There was nothing of the “robin snow” about the genesis 
of that storm. Every sign and portent said we were in for a 
regular blizzard. You know, I suspect that if there is one 
variety of blizzard worse than another, it is the kind the storm- 
gods hatch up to fling into the face of approaching spring. 
I knew, and my horse knew, that retreat was the logical thing. 
But did I retreat? You know I didn’t. When I left the warmly 
blanketed horse in a little clump 
of sis Itering pine, he did his best 
to break the halter rope, and after 
I had lost him in the smother of 
blinding flakes, I could hear his 
shrill neigh ringing thru the 
gloom. 

Here’s the wonder of that ex- 
perience: I had glorious sport. 
Oh, it was worm-fishing, for one 
would have cast artificial flies 
without result upon that snow- 

cked stream. My position re- 
earding worm fishing is too well 
known to need enlargement here. 
I never could see why it is not 
exactly as sportsmanlike to use 
worms as flies, providing you em- 
ploy appropriate tackle, and give 
every fish a chance for its liberty. 
I never vary my worming tackle 
one iota from that I use in fly- 
fishing, save that I dispense with 
the long leader and attach a 
rather large hook. I hope you got 
that last—a large hook. A large 
hook discourages small trout 
from hooking themselves. So ac- 
coutered, the wormer will wound 
less fish than will the fly man in 
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Reminiscent of trout fishing in early 


and the streams are turgid and 


turbid 


midsummer. My rod was a 4-ounce split 
bamboo of 9% feet, while my reel was a 
large single -action, and the line, a level 
enameled of 60 yards. “Why the long 
line?” some curious fly-fisher asks. Read 
on, and discover. 


w lies back in the 


The fishing that day was not surface fishing, or anything 
remotely resembling it. It was deep fishing and distant 
fishing. Now I don’t know why it was so then and often is, 
but the trout would not take at my feet or anywhere near me. 
It was the bend below the one upon the banks on which I stood 
that always contained feeding fish. I would let out the worm- 
baited hook, 30 yards, 40 yards; then would come the hesitancy 
a wormer knows so well, followed by an experimental tug or 
two; an instant’s quiet, as tho gathering 
all forces, followed by a mad rush, test- 
ing rod and skill to the utmost. Of 
course, all but nearest objects were shut 
out by the fiercely driving snow, while 
great plaques floated down on the black 
water. Again and again some straining 
fish would rip the humming line thru 
the small snow fields, cutting them as a 
hot knife cuts butter. It was a won- 
derful experience, because of the size of 
the fish taken, as well as because of the 
unusual environment. 


i single battle stands out vividly in 
memory, as always isthe case. I sus- 
pect. We have a wonderful trip, take a 
number of good fish, but there is on 
battle which is unique. 

I had paused just above a_ long, 
straight stretch of stream, such as our 
English cousins denominate a “swim, 
undecided whether to give it up and go 
home, or try once more. For you must 
understand the storm had attained the 
magnitude of a regular blizzard, and J 
began to fear the road would be too 
badly drifted for negotiating with my 
carriage. But of course, being an 
angler, I put on a fresh worm, and let 
out my line, down, down, until almost all had disappeared from 
the reel. Nothing happened, and calling myself several kinds 
of a fool for loitering, I began to retrieve rapidly. Hardly 
had my line come taut than it stopped with a sudden Jerk and 
[ thought with consternation that I was fast on a snag of some 
sort. Suddenly I wanted most tremendously to go home. What 
a fool I had been to try that last reel! I gave the line one 
more fierce tug, rod perfectly straight with the course of the 
line, hoping and praying the hook would break. Came a move- 
ment, several galvanic jerks, and I awoke to the fact that I 
was hard and fast in the largest fish of the day, and of the 





Springtime—and a babbling brook 
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summer also, as I knew when the 
season Closed the last day of Au- 
gust. 

~ What a battle that was! Of 
course the fish did not clear the 
surface as it might have done in 
summer; no, as a rainbow would 
have done. It was a brook trout, 
and I have never had a true 
Salvelinus leap free of the water 
on a Slack line. I “gave the butt,” 
as the saying has it, with all the 
strength I dared, allowing the rod 
to bend perilously near the dan- 
ger point, as I forced the battle. 
{ was in nervous haste, for [| 
wanted to get on the road; almost 
in the position of the fellow who 
wanted someone to help him let 
eo the bear. Out and in, ’round 
and ’round, up and down, raged 
and raved the well-hooked fish. 
How long it was before he weak- 
ened I do not know, for I was 
not carrying a wrist watch then 
as now, and anyway, the snow 
would have prevented looking at 
it, At last the fish, weakened, 
wearied, and played out, came to 
my feet. I reached down and, 
slipping my fingers thru his gills, 
threw him out on shore. On 
shore! Ye gods; into a foot oi 
real winter snow. 


ig Sec to add, I did not tarry to dress my catch, but 
+ Nhurried back into the pine copse, where my horse impa 
iently awaited my coming, threw my stuff into the rig and set 
out on a memorable “buggy ride.” Drifts were hub-deep on 
the road, and it took better than three hours to make the 12 
miles to town. Glad was I when I drove into the barn and 
unharnessed my courageous horse, and I imagined he looked 
it me reproachfully, but I tried to make it up with an extra 
reed of oats later on, when he had cooled off, tho I think he 
held the memory against me to the last. 

But what a wonderful catch of trout it was, and how firm 
and beautiful they. I have a distinct memory of dumping the 
creel-full into a dishpan, and, chilled to the bone tho I was, 
{ gloated over them as only a confirmed angler could. Then 
the hot bath, and swathed in warm, dry clothes, to sit hard 
by the glowing grate and live over again every minute of the 
disagreeable and glorious day. That's the wonder of angling; 
the more disagreeable and harrowing the experience, the more 
precious in remembrance. 

That stream was always a wonder the first days of the sea 

mn, but as soon as the weather warmed to any extent, the 








The wormer at work 








Early spring 

trout utterly forsook it, climbing to cold, spring water con- 
fluents. It is something to remember; fish the lower reaches 
of a stream early, even a stream that in midsummer will con- 
tain no trout at all, going to its upper portions only when hot 
weather arrives. It is always true, and especially so in much- 
fished country. You will seldom find large brook trout in the 
upper reaches of a stream until the summer is well advanced. 

I think I have said before that I regard with suspicion some 
of the tales of fly-fishing before any buzzing ephemera makes 
its appearance. Undoubtedly one can take a few fish on flies 
by weighting the leader and going down after ’em, or with 
spinners; but wherein that is more “sportsmanlike” than plain 
worming I am unable to see, tho I must be “morally deficient,” 
judged by some of my correspondents. I met a man last spring, 
attached, but 
He didn’t 


fishing with spinners, and a worm-baited hook 
he looked askance at my unadorned garden h 

consider himself a wormer—dear no! TI 
crotchets of dyed-in-the-wool anglers are | 
Providence—past finding out. That man, I am sure, still holds 
my name in abhorrence, for to him I was a plebeian, earth 
stained. Frankly, I will fish with you, brother, in the spring 
time if you use worms 


ackle. 


ec VagZariecs and 
1 ] . 
Ke the wavs oft 


or any z 
even tho I seldom revert to bait 
of any sort after insects appear, 
providing you give every fish a 
chance to escape and use a hook 


so large a small trout will find 
difficult to impale itself. 





\ THERE the most of 


spring fishing has been done, 


the Middle West, streams are al 
most certain to be bank full of 
dirty water even the first of M: 

You can go into the hills 
and swamps and find ice and 
snow lying in sheltered spots. It 
stands to reason the water is too 
cold for an insect hatch, and as | 
have said before, when there ar 
no insects flitting above the sur 
face of the water, or riding on th 
flood, simon pure fly-fishing is 
not overly remunerative. I can’ 
bring myself to regard a sunk 
fly as real fly-fishing, in which | 
presume I prove myself a mem 
ber of the ancient order of 
anglers. Perhaps there is no more 
reason why I should hold to th 
opinion, than why my chance 
acquaintance last year should not 
be right in his contention that a 
worm-baited more 


back 





spoon is 
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Circumstantial evidence often is misleading, as in this case. 





Aside from being a comfortable seat, it really doesn’t mean a 


thing 


Moose-Hunting, Its Pleasures and Thrills 


years I have been writing 
hunting experiences, 
ind they have usually appeared in the this 
March issue of Outdoor Life. Many 
of my friends rather expect a story from 
me when that number of the magazine is 
published, and remembering them, is my 
principal reason for this account of our 1926 


— ) 
OOF oR many 
: stories Of my 


grand old 


complete. 
into the wilds of 
outing. ; 

Of late years, moose has been the game 

ught by us. My son, William A. Thomp- 
son, is always my companion, and we di- 
vide the pleasures of the outing and share 
the hardships that hunting entails on the 
sportsman. 

If I have not lost my reckoning, the hunt just closed is the 
twelfth from the old camp on the Dungarvon, in New Bruns- 
wick, and with outings to other localities, would make sixteen 
times we have followed the devious trails of that noble and wary 
animal; sometimes with success, occasionally with failures. 

After long experience we have learned much of the habits of 
that species of game. Hard work does not always bring reward 
in the shape of coveted antlers, but the goddess Luck has much 
to do with hunting the moose, as well as other species of game. 

Our long and varied experience in the hunting of moose has 
given us a pretty good idea of that animal and of its habits, and 
what it means to follow and 
secure one, or maybe fail in 
our efforts in that direction. 

The first hunt we took to 
Canada after moose was in the 
fall of 1903. We were nov- 
ices then in_ that 
sport, but each succeeded in 
ting a very satisfactory set 
of antlers. Will secured his 
early in the hunt, but I kept 
and on the last day 

getting mine 
about 10:30 in the forenoon. 
Naturally I was proud of my 
i had worked 
followed the 
roads and 
portages until I was about 
worn out and my feet were 
sore from the moccasins I 
instance 


moose enthusiastic 


class of 


getting 


on trying, 


succeeded 11) 


S1nc¢ | 
hard and had 
lumber 


Success, 


14 ‘ 
oid trails, 


wore. This was an 
where hard work and _ per 
sistency had won, tho in suc 
ceeding years, while lave 
| 1 hile I ] 
shot a good many of them, 
there have been instances The 
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For the seventeenth consecutive year 
Sportsman, 
years of age, has written a big-game 
hunting story for our March number, 
without which it would hardly seem 
It is the story of his trip 
New Brunswick last 
fall, where, accompanied by his son, he 
again went in quest of the majestic 
moose 





author and his moose head taken in New Brunswick in 1920 our 


Cyrus Thompson 


where all the efforts I put forth did not 
bring me a coveted prize. 

When we planned to take our outing for 
1926, we arranged to go to the same old 
camp on the Dungarvon, away back, 25 
miles from the settlement, and have with us 
our same old guides, Daniel and Nor’d 
Munn, and Charley Munn, our cook. All 
had been with us on previous occasions, and 
on our 1925 hunt we had succeeded in get- 
ting the limit of two deer and one moose 
each, and a bear in addition, and we felt 
sure they would do their best to make our 
hunt not only pleasant but successful as well. 


now 82 


W E left home on September 25, and arrived at Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada, on the 27th, on schedule time. We 
left there about dark on the train arriving at Boiestown 8 :30 that 
evening, and there was met by Nor’d Munn with an automobile 
and driven 9 miles out to the edge of the settlement to the com- 
fortable home of ‘Squire Theo. H. Pond, where we were well 
taken care of by him and his good wife. 

On the morning of the 28th we got into our hunting clothes 
and at 9:30 the teams came and we started for our camp 25 miles 
distant. We had one saddle horse which Will and I alternated 
in riding. During the day we stopped twice to “bile the kettle” 

; and feed the teams, and about 
2) 5 o'clock arrived at Harry 
i. ee Allen’s camp, which was un- 
occupied, but we took posses- 
sion, and were very comforta- 
ble for the night. The next 
day we made an early start, 
having 10 miles yet to go and 
over some very bad roads. 
We stopped once to feed and 
lunch and in early afternoon 
arrived at our old camp on the 
Dungarvon, close to Peaked 
Mountain, near the flats and 
McConnell Brook and other 
surroundings with which we 
had become familiar during 
eleven previous hunts from 
the same camp. 

The teams left the next day 
and the two guides, the cook, 
Will and myself, five in all, 
were left to ourselves for the 
twenty-three days to follow. 
We put the old camp in shape, 
so far as we could, unpacked 
supplies and arranged 
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things to be as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and within a day or two had 
everything in shape for the dura- 
tion of our hunt. Will had his 
fishing tackle and we soon had all 
the fine trout we could use, and the 
memory of them will be one of the 
pleasant recollections of the hunt. 
One evening I went down on the 
flats only a short distance from 
camp and saw a deer, but somehow 
I was more or less awkward with 
my rifle, which I had not shot for 
a year, and failed to kill it, much to 
my disappointment, since I had had 
visions of fried and broiled ven- 
ison, and as subsequent develop- 
ments proved, neither of us  suc- 
ceeded in killing a deer for about 
ten days; something very unusual 
for us, as some years we had been 
fortunate to kill a deer on the road 
before arriving at camp. This year 
the fates were against us, but with 
plenty of trout, of the very best, 
and ham and bacon and other sup- 
plies for the table, we had an 
abundance to eat and appetites to 
correspond. 

About 4 o’clock of an afternoon, 
when we would get ready to return to camp, the old trail looked 
better and easier as we thought of the good supper awaiting us 
on our return. It is surprising how one cultivates an appetite on 
such trips out in the open air, with plenty of exercise and no 
mental problems to consider and worry over. 


] Y mutual agreement Will and Nor’d were to cover the terri- 

tory east and north of the Dungarvon, while Daniel and I 
took the south and west portion. In this way we would not in 
any way interfere with each other, and covering a broader area 
would give us increased chances of finding game. In former 
hunts we would frequently exchange territory for a day, but this 
seascn I never crossed the Dungarvon, basing my hopes on what 
we could find in our own territory. Of a favorable morning, 
Daniel and I would go to Harris Lake, and occasionally beyond 
to the Big Barren, a place where in previous years we had found 
game, and where Will and I between us have shot six or more 
moose, 

While watching, Daniel would call, and at noon we would go 
back into the dense woods some distance, “bile the kettle” and 
have our lunch. I might take a short nap, Daniel would have a 
smoke, then we would renew our watch until time to return to 
camp. If we did not go to the Big Barren, we would take in 
some other locality. 

Will and Nor’d followed the same procedure ; and thus the days 
passed by in rapid succession. This year we saw but few moose— 
none we cared to shoot; 1n fact, the signs were lacking, indicating 
plainly that the moose were not using our territory in sufficient 
numbers to make it interesting, and deer were unusually scarce, 
too. Why, it was difficult for us to determine, since the territory 





William A. Thompson, the author’s son and companion, with 











The boat that served us in time of need 


was ample, the feed abundant, cover all that could be desired ; but 
the moose and deer were not there—probably away back in the 
dense woods, where we could not reach them, owing to the brush 
and down timber that made it impossible to hunt in these locali- 
ties with any chance of success because of the noise we would 
make as we proceeded. 

Twenty years ago, when we hunted there, we could follow the 
old lumber roads, portages and bypaths that had been left by the 
lumbermen, but now there is no lumber being cut in that area and 
the old trails have grown up, and about the only way to find game 
is to watch for it to come out into the open, such as the barrens, 
dead waters and lakes, where we could see it. This year the 
weather was most unfavorable—cloudy, windy, more or less 
chilly, much rain in the way of frequent showers that made hunt- 
ing not only unpleasant but unsuccessful, since the game ap- 
peared to hang back in the dense woods and swamps beyond our 
reach. Good weather is necessary as a rule for successful hunting 
of moose, and favorable weather conditions not only add to one’s 
success, but surely to the enjoyment of an outing in the glorious 
fall of the year, when the frosts come and the leaves are assum- 
ing a coloring that Nature can only successfully paint. 


( NE day Daniel and I went to Harris Lake, and as we 
cautiously looked in, we saw a bull moose feeding belly deep 
in the mud and water. We watched the animal for an hour or 
more with more than a passing degree of interest. It was possi- 
bly 300 yards from shore, wholly oblivious that danger might be 
lurking near. It would put its head under the water and nose 
around on the bottom for lily pads, roots and succulent water 
grasses, and when it had collected a satisfactory mouthful, it 
would raise its head, shake off the 
water, look around, chew and swal- 
low it and then repeat the same 
thing. For more than an hour this 
continued, and when fully satisfied, 
it quietly left the lake and disap- 
peared in the dense woods. Out of 
idle curiosity I timed it while the 
head was under the water feeling 
for choice morsels dear to the ap- 
petite of the moose, and it would 
vary from 15 to 42 
duration depending 
necessary to collect 


- ‘ 
seconds, the 
time 


a mouthful of 


on the 


roots, etc. 
The next day we returned to the 


same place and there our same 
bull was quietly feeding as it had 
been during the previous day, and 


we passed another interesting hour 
watching its movements in tl 
water: then it left, and as it stood 
broadside to us I could not but ad 
mire the gracefulness of that glor1 
ous specimen of the moose species. 
It would not have been difficult 


for me to have killed this bull, 
but while the animal was _ large, 
the antlers were small, indicating 


that it was a young one that had 
not reached full maturity, and was 
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a string of trout 








Prospecting for moose 


and if it had not been protected, I did not wish it, 
antlers were much too small to be attractive to me. 

Will and Nor’d saw one fairly good bull with two or three 
cows, but under such surroundings that they could not get it. 
On the entire hunt we did not see exceeding six or eight moose, 
all told, and this was in a good country for them and where in 
1925 we each had secured our antlers without much trouble. 

Each day we were out Daniel would call on his birch bark horn, 
but never a response from the cows or bulls. If they heard—and 
surely they did on various occasions—they paid no heed whatever. 
The rutting period must have been well over before we reached 
camp, which was on the 29th day of September, and the moose 
season opened on October 1. Consequently we had only to await 
the passing of one day until under our licenses we could legally 
shoot them. The season on deer opened on September 15. The 
rutting season with moose and deer is not always exactly the 
same, date varying, doubtless, to some extent by weather con- 
ditions. Cool, crisp, frosty weather may hasten it, and warm, 
sultry weather may delay it. As to this I am not certain. 


protected by law . 


since the 


foo Canadian lawmakers have probably figured it out to a 
nicety, and wishing to protect the game as much as possible, 
have placed the open season on moose late, realizing that a sports- 
man’s chances of shooting a moose during the rutting season are 
far better than at any other. 

When the bulls are seeking the cows, it does not require an 
adept on the birch bark horn to attract them and possibly re- 
ceive one or more answering calls, tho a good, skillful caller al- 
ways is supposed to have an advantage. 

When the bulls are hunting the cows, any unusual noise may 
attract them. I have known instances where working and ham- 
mering on the door of a cabin, or chopping on a tree or rubbing 
the bark, to such an extent as to make considerable noise, would 
bring a bull to investigate and 
satisfy himself that some lonely 
moose of the female sex was not 
the cause of it and seeking a part- 
ner in her loneliness. 

One evening Will and Nor’d 
were down on the flats only a few 
hundred yards from camp, watch- 
ing for passing deer, when they 
saw a bobcat running along close 
to them, and a well directed shot 
from Will’s rifle killed it. It was 
a fine animal, weighing as we esti- 
mated about thirty pounds. This is 
the only bobcat we have ever se- 
cured on any of our many hunting 
trips. They are very destructive 
to deer; will jump upon and kill 
them, and they have a fine oppor- 
tunity to do so when the snow is 
deep and the deer cannot escape 
them. It is said when they make a 
kill, they suck the blood and eat 
all they want, but will never re- 
turn to the carcass, but when they 
get hungry they will kill another. 
Bears and most other animals will 
return to the carcass until it is 
gone, but bobcats are more choice 
in their selection of food and crave 
something warm and fresh. 
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The province of New Brunswick 
has a bounty on but few animals, 
and the fact that the bobcat car- 
ries a bounty of $5 is an indication 
that they are very destructive to 
game and domestic animals as well. 
Will brought the skin home and is 
having it made into a rug, and it 
will be a rare one, too, when com- 
pleted. 

One evening when they were 
watching at the same place, a bear 
passed by and Will got a shot at it. 
It was growing dark, but the bear 
evidently Was hit, since they found 
blood on the leaves, but owing to 
the lateness of the hour, they could 
not trail it, and during the night 
it rained and they could not fol- 
low it up the next*morning. As a 
consequence the bear was _ lost, 
much to the regret of all of us. 

The time passed rapidly. Will 
supplied us ‘with an abundance of 
trout, and during the latter part of 
our hunt we had all the venison 
we could use. We _ were not 
worrying, altho we kept on trying for our moose, but because of 
seeing so few, and from the scarcity of sign, we had come *to the 
—— that should we run across one it would be by chance 
only. 


‘OME three or four days before the team was to come for us, 
there was about a 7-inch fall of snow, with some crust that 
made hunting bad and very laborious. 

At the appointed time the team came and brought‘us mail from 
home, and the next day we started for the settlement 25 miles 
distant, over as bad roads as we had ever experienced on our 
Canadian outings. The old lumber roads were almost impassible. 

In due time we reached the settlement and were once more 
comtortably entertained at Squire Pond’s home, and the team 
and wagon arrived about two hours behind us. Our hunt was 
over for 1926, with its failures, so far as moose were concerned, 
but with its memories, pleasant and otherwise, and feeling that 
we had had a glorious outing, even tho we had some disappoint- 
ments and a good many hardships, some out of the ordinary, 
arising from the unfavorable weather conditions and the scarcity 
of game. 

Will and I have killed a good many moose, but our.experience 
has generally been that thru laborious and hard work only have 
we had our reward. Some sportsmen seem occasionally to be 
particularly fortunate and secure a prize without much trouble, 
but our experience has been the opposite. 

Some hunt from canoes and the guides do the rowing, but we 
never have had moose hunting under those conditions, which are 
much easier than the methods we have adopted. It will*probably 
be a long time before they can be found and shot from Pullman 
cars and automobiles, since their habitat is usually away back in 
the deep recesses of the forest and they do not come to the settle- 


(Continued on page 76) 





The author and guide “bilin’ the kettle” 
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Angling for the fighting northern pike 
forgot, in the ice-cold waters of historical 
of fish- Namakagon Lake, northwestern Wis- 
gazing consin, Cal Johnson at his best 
laughing 


irdwoods, was a body of water which had seen the pioneer 
Indian and white man of that territory striving for a living. 


listory dating back to the beginning of civilization in America 
marked this wonderful spot that I was about to fish. 


It was 


little wonder that I stood silently thinking back over the years 
of yesterday, trying to picture some of the things which are 
written in the legend of Namakagon Lake. 

There was Mission Point, where, many years ago, 
turdy and devoted Jesuit priests had established 
hey had originally been located on the Apostle Islands, lo- 
cated about 50 miles distant in the waters of Lake Superior, 
nd there were told that some 40 miles to the south and west, 
urrounded by the loftiest of trees, so dense as to be almost 


there 


lake, 


impenetrable, 
lay an inland 
e waters of which 
iound their way to 

west and ulti- 
ately mingle~ with 
those of the Great 
River, the Missis- 
ippi. Hundreds of 
he forest monarchs 
till stood close to 
e shores of the lake 
nd I gazed with in- 


rest towards the 
ast forest that bor- 
lered the waters 
rom all angles. 
Vhat a wonderful 
ountry this must 


ave been a hundred 
ars ago. 

Namakagon Lake 
as the upper end or 
beginning of the 
orthern route of the 
original pathway of 
American civilization 
to. the Mississippi 
River, The southern 


route ran from Green 
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west and was 
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and best method of travel; but at that a day’s journey up 
stream was considered rapid going if not more than 3 or 4 
miles were covered. When compared to my outboard motor 


propelled boat, the birch bark canoe of pioneer days seemed 
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dashing waters of the Sioux and looked out 
upon the broad expense of what is now called | ake 
came to these explorers while stil 
undisputed ow1 
international 
should first discover the chief artery which drained the coun- 
on the other side of 
dominion of it all. They made more than one attempt to reach 
the Mississippi River by the shortest and quickest 
those days the canoe was the most speedy 
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much longer than the northern route via 
Lake Namakagon. Of both these routes, 
or watérways, the Jesuit priests had 




































learned from the Chippewa Indians, long 
before the Mississippi was named. They 
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stream. 
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mission and headed 
for the headwaters of 
fish, as the Indi- 
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Northern pike—a fish worthy of any angler’s respect 
ans called it, or in the Chippewa tongue, Nam-a-ka-gon. 
On the shores of this lake at Mission Point, the very spot on 
which I directed my gaze, these Jesuits established the first 
“station” of what they hoped would ultimately result in a 
“trek” to the Mississippi River. Here they built a mission in 
which to teach the roving tribes the French patois and the re- 
ligion of their bible. There, also, they built a hospital. By 
administering to the ills of the red men (chiefly smallpox) the 
priests endeavored to make friends with them. The service 
was a deadly, dangerous one, but they endured it all in hope 


of securing permission to travel down the river emptying 
from the lake, which leads from Namakagon to the, now 
called, St. Croix River, the waters of which they were told 


found their way to the Great River, or Mississippi, as we 
know it today. 

But the Indians would not have it. They became more and 
more suspicious, more and more jealous of the white man, and 
ultimately stormed the place, capturing it and put every priest 
and follower to death, razed and burned every building and 
laid waste the fields and gardens. To this day the scene of 
that terrible slaughter is known as Mission Point, and it is 
one of the outstanding historical points of Lake Namakagon. 

Had those devoted sons of France been allowed to descend 
the Namakagon River and then on until they reached the 
waters of the St. Croix to where it empties into the Mississippi, 
their discovery of the I'ather of Waters would have antedated 
by many decades the coming of the Spaniard up from the 
south, and the name De Soto would never have found its 
place in the annals of the new world. Neither would Father 
Marquette have been permitted to win the fame he did, more 
than a century later, when he succeeded, with the aid of In- 
dian guides less hostile, in ascending the Fox River from 
Green Bay, dragging his canoes across the divide at Portage 
and descending the Wisconsin river to its mouth, and by so 
doing to challenge the claim of De Soto to the imperishable 
distinction of having been the first white man to set foot on 
the Father of Waters, or lay the foundation for the asserted 
title of his native country to all the land known as the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 


S I stood there thinking of the tragic drama of the pioneer, 
I bowed my head in reverence and respect for those loyal 
priests who had tried in vain to open that very country years 
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and years ago. The same woods are there and the same 
waters; but the row boat and outboard motor has superseded 
the canoe, the Indian war whoop is silenced and little is heard 
save the splash of the fish by day and the mournful cry of an 
owl or night hawk at evening. 

An interesting legend, growing out of the Mission Point 
tragedy, has been handed down from that day and subsequent), 
secured for Lake Namakagon protection from all Indian depre- 
dations. Following the massacre of the priests, the Indian 
mother, believing that the Great Spirit would some day punish 
those murderers, taught her children that a dreadful visita- 
tion would surely come to the offenders. The belief becam« 
general and the Indians actually looked forward to it. Ulti- 
mately they came to fear that when the Great Spirit did come 
on that mission he might be unable to distinguish between 
good Indians and bad Indians, and to avoid the danger of 
indiscriminate punishment, they avoided the lake. In passing 
thru the country they traveled either east or west of the 
lake for many miles, and for many years an Indian face was 
never seen on its shores, save and except that of the old repro- 
bate who adopted the name of the lake for his own official 
name, and, with his three wives, made his home on one of the 
little islands. For more than a hundred years he was the only 
Chippewa who ever had enough nerve to defy the Great Spirit. 

This old superstition still lingers about Lake Namakagon 
and to this day but few Indians are seen about its waters. 
Within the past decade it was strengthened by a hunting acci- 
dent. Several Indians were trailing a black bear and it brought 
them to the shores of Lake Namakagon. One of them follow- 
ing the track of the animal thru the light snow, got down on 
his hands and knees to pass under some evergreens and other 
bush. He was taken for the bear by one of his comrades, who 
shot and killed him. This happened only about thirty-seven 
years ago and has strengthened the old superstition that this 
country is an evil place for the Indian. 

History recounts the fact that the cruel and indiscriminate 
murder of the priests and good people, previously mentioned, 
was not the only bloody tragedy to occur on the shores of Lake 
Namakagon. The great war between the Chippewas and the 
Sioux, said to have been one of the greatest of Indian wars, 

(Continued on page 76) 





A nice catch of northern pike from Wisconsin waters 


























The waterways are free—no dust, no turmoil and no 


— 
(X)< HERE are certain food combina- 

tions such as every motorist knows, 
which are just ordinary groceries when the 
ingredients are considered separately. 
But those same ingredients when pre- 
pared together seem to blend and _ har- 
monize into delectable breakfast dishes. 
Bacon and eggs, hot cakes and honey, 
coffee and rolls, and many others, are good 
examples. 

That has nothing to do with motoring, but it serves the writer 
to illustrate the point that there are certain combinations of 
things, the component parts of which are of little use if consid- 
ered separately—but invaluable for increasing motoring pleasures 
if utilized collectively. Bacon, for instance, would not be a par- 
ticularly desirable breakfast without the fresh eggs to go with it. 
Likewise, a fine big picnic basket with vacuum bottles for hot 
and cold liquid refreshments would not serve much of a useful 
purpose to the family without a motor car. And, if we look about 
a bit, we find that innumerable inventive minds have been laboring 
for years to perfect things and combinations of things to further 
increase the pleasures of motoring. More than fifteen millions of 
motor car owners, their families, and friends, are seeking every 
possible means that will help them to gain the fullest enjoyment 
and recreational value out of the automobile. That group com- 
prises more than half the nation. 

Granting that the foregoing deductions are correct, as the 
writer believes them to be after much careful thought and ob- 
servation, it appears that one mechanical device offering a most 
potential medium for increasing motoring pleasures, has been 
discovered by only a few—and overlooked by the majority. This 
device is none other than the portable outboard boat motor. Cer- 
tainly the outboard boat motor offers to the motorist an almost 
unlimited increase in the radius of his. motoring pleasures. More 
than that, it makes open highways of. all navigable. waterways— 
waterways that can be reached, but only looked at superficially 
from the comfortable upholstery of the motor car. 

Before the motor car attained national popularity, not many 
of us were privileged to live along the shorés of beautiful lakes, 
streams, sounds, or salt water bays. The pleasures of such liv- 


ing—fishing, boating, bathing, and like forms of recreation— 





“Keep Out” 
motor boating 


Make Your Motoring 


John Edwin Hoag 


A most entertaining and worth-while 

article dealing with the pleasures and 

advantages of outboard motoring, cer- 

tainly one of the finest recreational 

sports available to the outdoor public 
today 











signs. There is something essentially restful about 
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mphibious 


were obtainable only by those who lived 


near, or were able to make an 
visit to the water places. Today, thanks to 
the motor car, it is entirely different. To 
the motorist, his family, and his friends, 
the lakes and streams that were formerly 
an impossible distance away, are no further 
than the point to which we used to venture 
on a 5-cent street car fare. The tremen- 
dous popularity of motoring has all but crowded pleasure motoring 
off the map, at least in the vicinity of large centers of population 
on Sundays and holidays. There’s certainly not much pleasure in 
driving when one has to take his place in a slow-moving proces- 
sion, and then battle to keep off the other fellow’s rear bumper, 
and trying to keep the fellow behind off one’s own. That’s why 
we find motorists everywhere today seeking new trails to conquer 


occasional 


—trails away from the throbbing bee-hives of civilization, and 

far from the mad’n’ng throng. 

\ OTORISTS are usually inquisitive, and with the motor 
car offering easy access to water routes, it 1s just a littl 


dificult to understand why the vast majority of them 
should be content to drive to the water’s edge, 
Drive to any lake, or navigable water route, and lo 
the refreshing, placid surface. You'll find God's own 
there, and along shores of interminable mileage, in suc 
as it does not exist on land. And, no matter ] 1c] 

you've had to buck to get there, you won't find any traffic jams 
on the lake, bay, or stream. Boats? Why, of course, here are 
but look at all the room there is out there 


and stop there. 








a few; mi 
gain ten times the present popularity of land r | 
there’d still be plenty of room for everybody. 

It is well to remember, too, that nobody can post a “Keep Off” 
sign on the water. The waterways belong to those who care to 


use and enjoy them. Boating parties may anchor ; 
please, and no cantankerous soul can call them trespassers, o1 
tell them to “move on’, Under Federal law, any boat in navigable 
water can even tie up to a shore that is privately owned, and 
the owners of the land cannot chase the craft away. As nearly as 
the writer has been able to determine, there are fifteen millions 
of motor car owners in the United States who’d be convinced 
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that the millenium was here if any such condition attended land 
motoring today! 

Now, when motoring has been made entirely amphibious by 
the combination of motor car and outboard boat motor, it seems 
dificult to understand why so few motorists have taken ad- 
vantage of the aquatic opportunities for wholesome pleasure 
that are available to them. The answer to this question was 
recently asked of a noted Frenchman, a member of the French 
Senate, who was visiting in the United States. He replied: 
“Oh! Zee pee-pull of zeese grand nay-ci-ohn, zey are like zee 
sheep. Where zee one sheep go, zey all go!” Sheep are without 
doubt the most gregarious of domestic animals, and a comparison 
of the pleasure traffic of our highways with the waterways cer- 
tainly justifies the Frenchman’s declaration of similarity between 
the American people and the sheep. 

People are never attracted to the thing they’ve never heard 
of, And, by the same token, the astounding proportions of the 
popularity of motoring is unquestionably founded largely upon 
publicity. The automobile is one of the best advertised commod- 
ities that any firm ever built to sell, and the volume of automobile 
advertising has automatically taken care of the publicity end of 
it. We have our automobile magazines, our automobile sections 
of metropolitan daily newspapers, and a tremendous verbal ad- 
vertising campaign going on all the time just by word of mouth 
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years ago, and those that followed it during the pioneering days 
of the industry, were crude affairs. They'd compare with the 
light-weight, high-efficiency motors of today about the same as 
the modern automobile compares with the “horseless carriage” of 
two decades ago. They weighed about as much as the present 
day marine engine of the permanent installation type intended for 
driving a 25-foot boat. Sometimes they’d run for almost twenty 
minutes without anything going wrong, and when they did run 
they sounded like a boiler factory getting out a rush order on a 
time contract. The operator needed a piece of rubber between his 
teeth, for the thing vibrated like pneumatic riviters. Occasionally 
one of them would run long enough to shake the whole stern 
out of the boat. If the stern was strengthened to hold the motor, 
the vibration would loosen the caulking, and the craft would 
start to leak like a sieve, or fall to pieces like the ‘“one-hoss 
shay”’. 

These early-day outboard motors were just about. as reliable 
as a stick of frozen dynamite—or anything else that might be less 
reliable. For an ignition system they had a set of dry cells, a 
coil, and a pig-in-a-poke puzzle combination of wires. That sort 
of ignition outfit was a firecracker fizzle on internal combustion 
motors intended for use on land, but in boats it was a ten times 
more dismal failure. Moisture—and there was always plenty of 
that around—played pranks upon it about like a playfully hungry 
house cat does with a captive 
mouse. Consequently the motors 
had a pernicious habit of usually 
working satisfactorily until the 
embryo motor boat enthusiast got 
farther away from shores or home 
docks than he was capable of going 
with oars. The inevitable “konk 
out” invariably meant rowing 
back, with blistered hands and a 
lame back the penalty next day as 
the fiddler’s price for a doubtful 
pleasure. 


| UT, like everything else in the 

automotive field the outboard 
boat motor eventually surmounted 
the rough and devious path that 
has marked all human progress 
along mechanical lines. Improve- 
ments were made from year to 
year, and the sales resistance 
created by the faults of previous 
models began to decrease as the 
motors gained in perfection. 
Horsepower began to increase 
while weight was decreased. Built- 
in, water-tight magneto ignition 
systems supplanted the cantanker- 
ous old battery contraptions. And, 
along with such improvements 
came others: automatic starting at 
a touch of the flywheel, semi-auto- 
matic steering, motorcycle type 


The motor brings you to the pier; then walk down the incline to your little power boat, slap motor control, non-fouling weed- 
your portable motor on the back and off you go with no traffic snarls to worry you less __ propellers, instantaneously 


from one motorist to another. The industry has gained adver- 
tising and publicity ground like the great avalanche that started as 
a little snow ball up near the top of the mountain peak. Amid 
the whirl of automobile topics the American public with regard 
to water sports seems to have been in much the same predicament 
as the man in the woods, who couldn’t see the forest for the 
trees. 
\W\ HILE millions of American motorists have undoubtedly 
driven their cars to navigable waterways, and looked 
longingly out thereupon, only a mere handful—about half a 
million, to be exact—seem to have learned what the water- 
ways offer to the motorist. Only half a million motorists out of 
the fifteen millions, or one out of every thirty has learned that 
the outboard boat motor makes motoring amphibious. It re- 
mains therefore, for this half million minority to show the other 
thirty half millions, how it’s done; now these little marine 
motors can be taken to the waterways with the motor car, and 
there, make any old row boat into a motor boat, for the enjoy- 
ment of the sport that has long suffered under the inherited mis- 
information that motorboating is the “sport of kings and mil- 
lionaires”., Anybody with sufficient intelligence to be driving a 
motor car can avail himself of these combined land and water 
pleasures, and to do it costs even less than the average motorist 
spends for a complement of accessories for his car. 

In order to visualize what amphibious motoring offers to the 
land motorist of today, it is of worth-while interest to turn back 
a few pages of history and see what some persevering inventive 
souls have done by way of providing that very thing for us. 

As might be expected, the first outboard boat motor of twenty 
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functioning reverse gears under 
full control of the operator, automatic tilting devices to prevent 
injury to the motor or propeller when the boat is driven over 
snags or shallows, and many others. Noise and vibration have 
been reduced until with modern types of motors it is scarcely 
greater than a sewing machine in operation. 

All this has been done with the price reductions that come 
from quantity production, and developing motors that are just as 
reliable as any modern motor car engine. Moreover, it has been 
done with motors that now weigh only 35 to 45 pounds, yet 
capable of uninterrupted service of hundreds of hours, shoving a 
boat and cargo weighing half a ton at a speed of from 6 to 8 
miles per hour, and doing this week in and week out without 
ever a sputter. 

Six different firms are now building these motors. The com- 
petition is so keen that none of them dare market an unsatis- 
factory motor if they expect to remain in business. The man- 
ufacturers of these little marine motors have logically been much 
quicker to realize what their product offers to the land motorist 
than the motorists have been in popular acceptance of the pro- 
duct. They know what the land motorists’ problems are with 
ever-increasing highway congestion, and have sought to capitalize 
in that field. 

Several firms now deliver these little boat motors to the pur- 
chaser in a substantial carrying case not much bigger than a 
dress suit box. Accompanying literature shows how easily the 
motor is carried on the running board of the car, in the tonneau, 
or luggage compartment. Their national advertising, and splen- 
didly illustrated booklets, preach the gospel of “take your boat 
motor with you in your car, get your boat at the lake or stream 
to be visited, and do your motoring on the water where you've 
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cot plenty of room, plenty of scenery, good fishing, good hunting, 
and unlimited touring possibilities, where you’re a_ trespasser 
upon no man’s property.” 

The writer became converted to the outboard 
as a means of augmenting the pleasures of land motoring 
several years ago. I became a possessor of such a motor, 
not from any firm’s advertising, nor from having an oratorical 
salesman get on my trail. It is barely possible that somebody’s 
advertising might have had something to do with it, but if so, 
I'm unconscious of that fact. I took to the water primarily be- 
cause I was crowded off the highways insofar as pleasure motor- 
ing is concerned. My automobile is still a necessity; just as 
much of a necessity as eggs are to bacon for my breakfast, in- 
sofar as the indulgence of my aquatic pleasures are concerned. 
One would be of little use without the other. The two together 

rm a combination as ideal as that cherished memory, plum 
pudding and brandy sauce, which the “banbugs” have prohibited. 
‘Today, without my pleasure motoring being done in the direction 
of the deserts, I’d no more think of starting out on a tour with- 
cut my boat motor than I would leaving my coffee pot out of 
my camp equipment. I’ve never found a lake or stream that was 
worth visiting where a boat couldn’t be procured by greasing 
somebody’s palm a bit; and seldom has the necessary “grease” 
been in excess of $1.50 per day. 





boat motor 


B Nesey are a few motorists whc have ‘earnec the advantages 
and pleasures of amphibious motoring, who cart their boats 
along to and from the various water routes. The writer has done 
this very thing, and has learned from experience that while it has 
certain advantages, it also has many disadvantages. Good, sturdy 
boats especially built for use in conjunction with outboard motors 
can be purchased for $150. Such boats are 16 to 18 feet in 
length, capable of carrying a 
imily or party of six or eight 
ople in comfort and safety, and 
) not weigh more than 300 to 500 
unds. 
It is not much of a trick to take 
such a boat along on a suitable 
ailer, but any motorist, I think, 
who’s ever pulled a trailer, will 
agree with me that any kind of a 
trailer is a rather annoying piece 
f excess baggage. However, it is 
xcess baggage primarily because it 
by no means necessary. Satis- 
factory boats can invariably be 
ented on the locations where the 
use of them is desired, so unless 
ne has permanent use for them, 
he transportation bother is scarcely 
orth while. An outboard motor 
an be taken to the waterways in 
’s car with no bother worth. 
lentioning. 
Arriving at the waterway, it is 
ldom more than a few minutes’ 
'b to rent a boat, install the 
motor, and be ready to shove off. 
lhe price of a good boat will cover 
rental charges for intermittent use 
ot the desired craft over a period 
Ot years, and on as many different 
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Amphibious Izaak Waltons coming ashore from a day’s bass fishing at Sweetwater Lake 


procession and into a motor boat! 


waterways as the motoring pleasure 
seeker cares to visit. 

No doubt a great many motor- 
ists are deterred from adding 
boating pleasures to their motor- 
ing because they feel that boats 
are something with which they 
are unfamiliar. They are nat- 
urally “land dwelling animals”, 
and feel that the water is some- 
thing strange and different—clear 
outside their bailiwick, so to speak. 
This conclusion is arrived at from 
conversations that I’ve had with 
hundreds of motorists. Almost in- 
variably they say to me, “Yes, 
would love boating, but I know 
nothing about handling a boat. If 
I only knew as much about handl- 
ing a boat as I do of handling my 
car, it would be entirely different.” 
Now, pause and reflect a moment 
as to how countless motorists are 
denying themselves wholesome 
pleasure and recreation by reason 
of their belief in any such convic 
tion. That’s an American practice 
of the religion of Contucius, the 
Chinese philosopher who so effectively put the brakes on Oriental 
progress by teaching his people, 

“Always walk in the trodden path—never get out of it.” 
ws HE application of a little common sense, the same sort of com 

- mon sense that is so valuable to driving a motor car, is ever) 
thing that’s needed for the safe and pleasurable indulgence of 
motor boating. I say motor boating, even tho I mean outboard 
motor boating on the part of a land motorist, because any boat 
automatically becomes a motor boat the minute an outboard boat 
motor is fitted onto it. There’s a tremendous difference between 
the speed of motor boats and motor cars. There are a hundred 
kinds of accidents for the motor car to get into for every one 
that is faced by the motor boat. Life and accident insurance of 
ficials all over the country are doing much worrying about our 
appalling motoring casualty list. All too often the insurance 
companies are left “holding the sack” when somebody 
bumped off with a motor car. The foregoing may sound like an 
extravagant statement, but the writer has gone to the trouble of 
spading up the chill facts in the form of figures from five dii- 
ferent accident insurance companies. I’m not going to “knock” 
motoring by quoting those figures, but I will say that motor 
boating tails the list among all methods of human locomotion 
when motor boat speeds are kept below 15 miles per hour. 

It’s a strange psychology some mortals have who regard motor 
boating as dangerous, and yet have not the slightest hesitation 
about getting into a motor car. I’ve never known a human being 
who refused to ride in a motor car because he thought them dan 
gerous, but get the figures on automobile casualties or read the daily 
paers, and it’s enough to convince anybody that courageous in 
deed is the person who voluntarily exposes himself to such hazards. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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A glimpse from the Pacific Palisades, Santa Monica, Calif., suggesting the popularity of the sea 
with motorists. How much better time they would have if they would get out of the slow-moving 


A portable motor and a little craft fill the bill 


An Early Reminiscence 


Of fay people are interested in the re- 


markable fishing at Catalina Island, 
especially fishing for the tuna and sword- 
fish, and I am repeatedly asked by anglers 
and their friends to give some of my fish- 
ing experiences, of which I have had many 
during my 32 years of studying these game 
fighters. 

The following authentic story is of the longest fight ever 
fought, within my knowledge, between man and fish, and man 
victorious. The fight started at two minutes after 2 o'clock 
on the afternoon of August 9, 1911, between C. B. Stockton 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and Mr. Blue Fin Tuna of the Pacific, 
terminating at one minute of 7 o’clock on the morning of Au- 
gust 10. 

It was just by a mere chance that I happened to go out with 
Mr. Stockton that day, as it was a day of leisure for me. The 
party who had engaged by boat had been taken suddenly ill. I 
chanced to be walking along the pleasure pier, and at the same 
time watching the fishing boats with their partics slip out of 
the bay, one by one, and wishing I was going out, as I could 
tell by the indications it was going to be a good tuna day. In 
those days it was hard to get a fishing launch unless one had 
it previously engaged. At that, it was hard to obtain one, as 
nearly all of the men had their partics summer after summer. 
So it was with me, and frankly I do not care to take out an 


Tuna fishing at 


yet 





Captain Farnsworth (left), the 170 pound tuna, and C. B. Stockton, victor of the 
longest successful battle—16 hours, 57 minutes. The catch was made in August, 1911 
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Catalina Island; a 

first-hand account of the longest suc- 

cessful battle ever staged between man 
and fish 


Capt. George C. Farnsworth 


inexperienced angler. I was thus occupied 
when I was addressed by a young man ask- 
ing 1f my boat was engaged, and if not, 
would I take him out tuna fishing. I an- 
swered the question by asking another: 

“Have you ever caught a tuna?” 

“No; but I have caught several yellow- 
tail and other fish, and I am very anxious to add a tuna to my 
list.” 

[ thought for a moment, and then told him I would take him 
out providing he could go for the whole day, as one cannot get 
good results in half a day. The reason for this is, that the 
tuna have done most of their surfacing between 10 a. m. and 
2 p. m. since the second day of June, 1902. Mr. Stockton and 
his friend agreed with alacrity. Noticing the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Stockton’s friend, I said, “You understand that only one 
man can fish at a time.” 

“But the two of us want to fish!” they exclaimed. 

“I’m sorry, but when I go for tuna only one man can fish, as 
I am just as anxious to bring in the tuna as the angler is,” I 
replied firmly. I then went on to explain that we did all of 
our tuna fishing from a kite. The kite is suspended some 300 
to 500 feet in the air, and is anywhere from 300 to 1500 fect 
from the boat. The flying fish, which we use for bait, and 
weighs from 1 to 24% pounds, is carried by the kite in the air, or 
just above the surface of the water. This method makes the 
flying fish appear natural, and deceives Mr. 
Tuna, 

Having been the inventor of the now famous 
“tuna kite,’ I shall deal with it more ex- 
tensively in another article of later date. 


FEW minutes’ hesitation and the young 

men decided they would go, and so it was 
that we got my boat, the Mabel F., and swung 
out into the channel. <A perfectly wonderful 
day, with the water like a sheet of glass. Some 
6 miles from shore the water resembled a 
large level field with a freshly plowed patch 
in the center, caused by the tuna surfacing. 
We could see this unusual sight for a distance 
of 3 miles. 

Ye were about 7 miles off Long Point, the 
center of Catalina Island, at 1 p. m. There 
was scarcely a breath of wind, therefore it 
took a considerable amount of maneuvering 
to work the kite and get the bait in this 
school of tuna, and it wasn’t until two min 
utes past 2 o'clock that we succeeded, and we 
instantly hooked. The first two tuna missed 
the bait, jumping 12 feet in the air after it. 

It was a revelation to Mr. Stockton, the man 
who was fishing. Here, indeed, was a new 
sight to him. A flying fish on his line dang 
ling in the air 300 feet from the bor: 
with tuna weighing from 150 to 200 pounds 
fighting to get it! Mr. Stockton had never 
hooked a tuna before, and some conception 
may be gleaned if you can imagine these tuna 
coming right out of the water—one! two!— 
and the third one getting it! A short, quick 
run followed. Another, and yet another, com- 
ing to a dead stop after each run. The tuna 
appeared bewildered. So was the angler. Had 
the fish taken one run instead of three, he 
would still, in all probability, be alive and 
kicking today. 

At the end of the third run, there was barely 
a hundred feet of line left of 900 feet. As | 
have said, had Mr. Tuna taken one run in- 
stead of three, the line would have parted. A 
24-thread line such as is used for tuna fishing 
will not stand one straight hard run of more 
than 600 feet, as the fish is traveling at a 
speed between 25 and 50 miles per hour during 
that first mad rush. After that, they settle 
down to real hard work. The fights that these 
magnificent fish put up are utterly beyond pow- 
ers of description. Grace, beauty and ele- 
gance come into play. One may work an hour 
lifting the rod and reeling up the slack by 
again lowering the rod, each time perhaps 


getting two turns of the reel, and maybépnly one 
(Continued on page 78) 



























Ops THIS article I shall take up under a single heading, 
both the trapping of the wolf and the coyote, since their 
eeneral habits and the fundamental essentials of trapping 
them are comparatively the same. 

The successful wolf or coyote trapper has made a careful 
study of the outdoors and acquired an aptitude for the busi- 
ness; he is a trapper whose hours of labor have been long and 
profitable, in that, above all things, he has learned to observe. 

The wolf is found over the prairies of the United States and 
Canada, altho scattered over many other portions of the con- 
tinent. They are in all probability the most cunning of all the 
animals; therefore, to successfully trap them demands the best 
of which the trapper is capable. I need not enter into any 
lengthy discussion of their fur variations, but a thoro knowl- 
edge of their habits and location is essential that success may 
tollow. 

The bounty is the largest inducement to trapping wolves, and 
when a trapper masters the science of trapping them, or de- 
velops the knack of hunting them, real profits are in store. 

Before the season opens, the trapper should locate the terri- 
tory he expects to trap and study its formation, advantages, 
disadvantages, etc., in order that the necessary knowledge of 
the animals’ particular tricks be mastered well in advance. A 
study of the water conditions is an important item; the plenti- 
fulness of game or food within the territory have an important 
part to play. 

Before the prospective trapper begins to plan his line he 
should ask himself this question: Am I able to cover up be- 
hind me? If you are, well and good; if not, your lot is fail- 
ire. There is no animal whose sense of danger is so keen; no 
animal that possesses what seems to be super-intelligence; no 
animal, after all is said and done, that taxes the patience and 

sts the ability of the trapper, as does the wolf. Once you 
have begun actual trapline work, you will sense the importance 
of understanding your prey. You will experience failure unless 
you have successfully mastered the elementary fundamentals 
of the wolf, its habits and cunning. 





N THE task of trapping wolves and coyotes, the question 

of environment and possible food supply is of vital conse- 
quence. Certain sets are exceptionally successful in warm 
weather and total failures in cold weather. The hungry wolf 
is a blood-thirsty brute and wary of man or his works. 


Out West the average trapper, or in other words, many 


trappers, run their lines with a Ford car. When a lengthy 
line is being run, it is excellent; if a short mountainous run, 
then the horse should be employed. Do not make the round on 
foot. It casts unnecessary suspicion upon you. There are 
trappers who handle a thousand 
traps and do excellent work, while 


others employ fewer traps ‘and in 
proportion they are equally re- 
warded. 

Thruout the trapping fraternity 
there exists a divergence of 
views concerning baits and scents 
to be used. Some argue bait is 
( a no advantage, while others say 
~ scent does the work. To some 

‘tent both methods are success- 
ful. The blunt truth is that no 
one set or particular method of 


etting is effective at all times. 
There are times when bait is 
ghly effective and there are 


times when bait fails to lure and 
scent properly used will do the 

In certain sections of the West 
vhere jack rabbits are numerous, 
will lure a hungry wolf or 
yote with best of results, while 
other sections they apparently 

‘ not noticed. Fowls, wild game 
and fresh meat lure wolves, while 
the coyote prefers food exposed 
a little longer, yet they slaughter 
a great deal for their consump- 
tion. Any bait or scent, that will 
attract the animal’s attention, is 
sufficient, and while thousands of 
wolves are caught with bait, I am 
convinced, for the use of the ama- 
tcur trapper, that the blind set 
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Wolt Trapping 


Clayton G. Gates 


Brush wolf caught and photographed by Lemuel C. 


will prove of most value; nevertheless, I am offering effective Sets 
of both classes. Experience and knowledge of the animals of your 
territory is the surest way of acquiring any definite system of sets. 

Traps intended for use in trapping wolves or coyotes should 
be first boiled in walnut shucks to give them the proper color 
and then buried to kill the scent of steel and its contact with 
the human hand. 

In the preparation and making of a set the trapper should 
carry a canvas blanket upon which he does his work. If any 
dirt or waste is necessary in locating the trap, all surplus should 
be placed upon the canvas and when well away it may be thrown 
down. 

Take the mountainous country and its general scarcity of 
springs or water holes. Careful examination of such country 
points out those springs or holes used by the animals as water 
ing places. To a great many of such places regularly beaten 
trails lead. If traps are placed in these trails—preferably sev- 
eral traps to a set—you stand an excellent chance of catching 
a wolf. To properly go thru with the set, proceed as follows: 


LACE the canvas at the edge of the trail where the set is 

to be made. Cut a setting in the trail so as to leave the 
trap pan on a level with the ground. If there is a suitable drag 
to which the chain may be satisfactorily staked, utilize it. It 
not, use a pin of steel as a stake. Drive down below the sur- 
face of the ground. Now take a sheet of clean paper and place 
well over the whole trap and carefully cover set with fine dirt 
removed from the bed of the trap. 

Wolves and coyotes are fond of the cattle trails. This set 
would prove best of all if it were not for the difficulty of trap- 
ping a trail used so extensively by cattle, but if you will take 
notice of the time the stock has been to water and after re- 
turning to pasture, go out on the trail, and in the soft dust, 
(just the thing to set a trap in) place several traps. Brush the 
dust over the set and stake down, and there is no reason wh 
a wolf should not be caught. 

Wolves will kill calves when handy 
finish the steak or kill another. Always take advantage of such 
a crime. Drag the slaughtered calf a good distance from 
where the wolf left it and place traps along the trail mad 
by dragging the calf, and about the dead carcass place several 
traps. Almost as surely as darkness follows light the wolf will 
return to his meal. Upon striking the trail they conceive the 
idea that some other animal has made away with its prize and 
off he goes a-trailing. The chances are he will be taken in a 
trail trap, but should he there escape Captivity, most surely he 
will fall victim while in the act of devouring the remains of 
his killing of the previous night. 


and usually return to 
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Along the hillsides thickly grown up with sage brush, open- 
ings may be located, not necessarily more than 10 feet across. 
This 1s, so spe aking, a little field hedged in by brush. Nearly 
always such places will have one or two scant breaks in the 
growth serving as entrances. In these entrances the traps are 
placed. The clearing is the spot of locating the bait. Use 
a steak or jack rabbit, depending upon the bait wolves and 
coyotes take to most readily in your vicinity. 

In the country where jack rabbits are numerous and wolves 
are the aim of a trapper’s work, care must be exercised to 
keep the rabbits from destroying the sets. A twig might be 
placed under the pan and twisted up over the jaws of the trap 
stout enough to keep a jack rabbit from throwing the set, but 
a substance that will give under the weight of a coyote or wolf. 
Cattle trails deny the trapper such a privilege, since the cattle 
invariably throw every trap set for wolves or coyotes in such 
excepting those set in late evening and thrown before 
next noon. 
ravines with 


trails, 
the herds go in to water the 


Wolves run the washes and regularity, and 


such places where they run in search of rabbits are ideal 
places to set traps for both coyotes and wolves. Locate 
$1 





£50 ENCOURAGE amateur photography of wild life, in- 
luding both fish and game, and all species thereof, Outdoor 

ts October number, announced a prize photographic con- 
test, which closed with the receipt of entries bearing post mark 
not later than December 15. 

A great nite really excellent 
received, of which the following, in the 
were considered the best, and prizes as 
warded thereto: 

First prize, entry of Efhe Lee 


( ash. 


Life, in it 


examples of photography were 
opinion of the judges, 
indicated have been 
Colo., $25 in 


Mulligan, 


Denver, 
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such a point where the ravines narrow down to a passage way 
between two stones or trees and here place the traps, 

The use of prairie dogs as a luring bait is excellent. Sets 
made on dog towns during warm weather are very success- 
ful. During the late fall prairie dogs may be hunted and a 
supply killed for later use. Hang the dogs in the shade and 
dry them, and they will lure coyote or wolves as well as fresh 
bait. 

In the winter time, when the weather is well below freez- 
ing, Care is necessary in making sets that they do not freeze 
down solid at night. After a trap is placed in cold weath 
a thin sheet of paper and a thin layer of dry dirt should | 
the covering. If during the day the sun has begun a a thraw a1 
the temperature goes down at night, the chances are the set 
will freeze down solid and become of no value. 

During the winter weather when heavy snow storms are to 
be expected almost any time, excellent sets may be made along 
the trails. Merely place or rather locate the place of your desired 
set and then get to work. Take a sheet of paper and place over 
the trap, large enough to tuck over the jaws and under the 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Winners, Outdoor Life Photo Contest 


Second prize, entry of B. W. Pugh, Grants Pass, Ore., $15 in 
cash. 

Third prize, entry of Stanley Miller, Pocono Lake, Pa., $5 
in cash. 


Fourth prize, entry of Gerald S. Brackett, Newport, Me., one 
year’s subscription to Ourpoor Lire. 

Fifth prize, entry of George Wegen, 
of Outdoor Life hunting scales. 

Winner of first prize, “After a Day at Quail”, 
herewith. The other prize winners, in turn, 
ceeding issues. 


Winton, Minn., one pair 
is reproduce: 
will appear in st 





AFTER A DAY AT QUAIL 


Winner of first prize-——Submitted by Effie Lee Mulligan, Denver, Colo. 


Photo taken in Comanche County, Oklahoma, with 


No. 4 Eastman Kodak. 
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Caribou and Their Habits 


C. H. Paddock 


times, while in conversation with sports- 

men, the question has been raised as to whether the 
caribou would ever become extinct. My answer has always 
been no, and there are several reasons upon which I base 
this answer. 

One who has not lived in the caribou country seldom has 
but a slight idea of the great number of these animals, and 
what a vast country they inhabit. They are found all thru 
Alaska, and in Canada from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
even extending down into some of our northern states. 
They are also found over a great part of northern Europe 
if we include the eastern reindeer, which is practically the 
same as the American caribou. 

Another great factor upon which I base my Opinion is 

that the human race is rapidly coming to a more protective 
spirit with regard to game. Ruthless slaughtering will never 
again be tolerated, for protection is the desire of all true 
sportsmen, and the game hogs are dying a natural death. I 
doubt very much if any game animal or bird will from now 
on ever become extinct. 

Caribou have habits all their own, the study of which is 
most interesting. They are always found in herds of from 
six to eight up to hundreds. About the first of September 
they seem to become restless and start traveling in a given 
direction, herd meeting herd until thousands unite together, 
all moving the same way. The great migratory procession 
is on and the world seems full of caribou. I once traveled 
40 miles thru hundreds of such herds and I have no idea 
how much wider the procession extended, but I know that it 
took them three weeks to pass the point where I then was. It 
would be impossible to estimate how many thousands of 
animals there were in this migration, and this would be only 
one of the great many moving over half of North America. 

Many people have the idea that the caribou migrate to 
change their feeding grounds. I do not believe this to be 
true, for I have seen them leave the finest feed in the world 
at this certain time of year. I believe it to be a provision 
of nature to keep them from inbreeding. In this annual 
migration the different herds become united and mixed in 
with a great many other herds. At the end of this process, 
and when the small herd again comes into prominence, each 
unit of it is in a different herd than at the beginning of the 
migration. In this way the strain is kept pure and there is 


no chance for them to degenerate. 
yy in the large herd, the stags are generally at 
peace among themselves. The war begins when six 
or seven of the old stags round up from twenty-five to thirty 
cows. At this time the small stags do not count, but become 
like small children—to be seen but not heard. However, 
there is constant warfare among the old and larger ones 
until one has become the victor. I have had the pleasure 
of witnessing these fights, in which they appear to ask or 
give no quarter. When a large stag apparently has the 
victory, there still is trouble all the time, for as the All 
Highest of the herd he must keep the other stags from his 
harem. This, with the keeping of the cows for themselves, 
gives the stags but little time to feed and in the course of 
three weeks, or by the middle of October, they are very 
thin. Soon some of the older stags will begin to lose their 
antlers and after this are soon driven from the herd by the 
cows, who have become aggressive about this time. The 
antlers of the cows, while they are not as large as those of 
the stags, are very sharp and effective, and as they are not 
shed until May, they prove a wonderful provision of nature 
to enable them to protect themselves during pregnancy and 
the calving season. 

As soon as the stags are driven from the cows thru the 
loss of their antlers, they soon find that there is safety only 
in numbers and seem to call a truce, for from now on you 
will find each sex in herds by themselves. Several times 
late in the fall, after the mating season was over, I have 


come across a herd of stags following a lone cow. Whenever 
[ have killed this cow I have found the meat to be very fat 
and tender and in every case she was barren. When you 
want an exceptionally fine piece of meat, shoot such a 
caribou and you will not be disappointed. Irom now on the 
stags do not fare very well. They are in a run-down con- 
dition and get little chance to put on flesh, as they must work 
very hard in the deep snow to dig up the moss on which 
they live until along in April, when the sun has melted the 
snow from off the south side of the hills. They 
respond to this good feed and are fat in a very short time. 
Their antlers have started to grow again, but as they are 
very tender they remain above the thick timber as not 
to endanger them. They take great pride in their antlers, 
for they seem to expect with their aid to win above the other 
stags and control a harem of their own in the coming 
fall. 

We will now go back a few months and see what has 
become of the cows. During the time of war among the 
stags the cows went on peaceably feeding, apparently taking 
no notice of the trouble of which they have been the cause. 
They are not in a run-down condition at all and, during 
the time the stags are not fit to eat, the cows are fairly fat 
and remain so until they have their calves, which generally 
average two, tho they are sometimes seen with three, and 
not infrequently with only one. 


MORE skinny looking thing than a caribou calf can 

scarcely be imagined, for they are all legs and feet. But it 
is surprising how soon they gain strength and are able to keep 
up with the mother, no matter how fast she runs, and a 
caribou certainly can run. At this time the cows are very 
nervous, as they are without their antlers and are in con- 
stant fear lest some predatory animal such as the wolf or 
lynx, will rob them of their calves, a thing which very fre- 
quently happens. Wolves are always found with caribou and 
prey on their calves more than any other animal. This keeps 
the cows constantly worried and easily frightened that 
they start at every strange sound. With from one to three 
calves sucking they become nearly as thin as the stags were 
in the winter. From this time on feed becomes easier to 
get and the calves are learning to nibble at the nutricious 
moss. The cows’ antlers have started to grow again, but 
are no protection against the wolves, who take toll whenever 
they are hungry. Safety is again found in numbers, and the 
cows seek protection among the stags, whose antlers are 
now of good size. Both sexes again live peaceably together 
for some time. 

By the middle of August the stags are very fat. Their 
antlers have reached their growth and they start polishing 
them by rubbing them against small trees several inches in 
diameter. You will always come across such trees in the 
caribou country. The bark will be rubbed off and little 
velvet-like pieces will be found hanging to their sides. To 
put the finish on the stags find a thick clump of buckbush 
and thrash it with their antlers until the balance of the 
velvet is worn off. The antlers are now at their best and 
ready for some sportsman to take for a trophy. 

Very soon now the whole herd, made up of both sexes, will 
become uneasy and restless again. History is about to re- 
peat itself, and by so doing this wonderful animal is kept 
in fine health, is free from degeneration and becomes fair 
prey for the most ardent sportsman who is willing to ven- 
ture to these northern hunting grounds. 

In closing I repeat that I do not think the caribou will 
ever become extinct. If unceasing war is kept up on the 
wolf I see no reason why the numbers of caribou should 
not steadily increase and furnish sport and meat for future 
generations. I have written this article merely from personal 
observation in the Yukon region, and I do not hesitate to 
say that in other parts where the climatic conditions are 
different, the habits of this animal may vary to some extent. 


soon 


so 


SO 
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Steelhead of the Far Northwest | 


Romer Grey 


()9u8 steelhead are rainbow trout 
that have gone down to the ocean 
from the stream where they are hatched 
and have returned again to spawn. When fen stor, 
they lay their eggs, the steelhead do not 
die, as do the Pacific salmon, but they go 
back to the sea until they are ready to 
spawn again, 

Steelhead of the far Northwest come in four runs: fall, wins 


ter, spring and summer. The winter runs are usually very 
large fish, and for the most part they have neither the unbreak- 
able spirit, nor the energy of the summer ste¢ lhead. Che 


spring, summer and fall runs 
are composed of fish weigh 
ing from 5 to 15 pounds; and 5 
for gameness, for fight, these 
have no equal. 

In the spring, and earl 
summer, these steelhead are 
mostly way upstream, and 
they will not rise to a fly. 
They lie close to the bottom 
in the deeper pools, hanging 
below the beds of salmon 
eggs, and when a piece of 
the spawn breaks loose they 
catch it. 

In July of 1923, two friends, 
John Shields and “Coach” 
Karl Wallace, and J, were 
camped along the banks of 
the Stillaguamish river in 
the northwestern corner of 
Washington state. 

In angling for steelhead 
we used 7-ounce fly rods, 
with Hardy reels, and enam 
eled bait casting lines; our 
small hooks had very short 
shanks; our leaders were of 
Japanese gut, long, and tied 
in the best manner. Three 
feet from the hook we placed 
a small sinker. 

It was necessary to find 
exactly the right kind of 
bait. We had to procure 
salmon eggs in strings; that 


is, as they came out of the 
female fish. They were then 
cut into pieces about an inch 
across, rolled in sawdust to 
hold them together when 
put on the hook, and placed 
in thermos cases to keep 
them fresh. When our baits 
first hit the water the saw- 
dust floated away, leaving a 
clean, compact morsel that 
no hungry fish would refuse. 

One morning during our 
sojourn there we arose 
earlier than was our custom, 
to find it only 3 o'clock. We aressed, ate, grasped our tackle, 
and repaired to the icy waters of the river to try for the good 
luck which up to this time had not been forthcoming. 

Day had just dawned when we separated. I could dimly see 
the other shore as I cast my bait into the water. Almost im- 
mediately I had a bite, but I was so cold and excited I could 
not strike the fish soon enough. I missed him; but on the next 
try I hooked a small steelhead that made a long run down 
stream toward the place where John was fishing. I had to fol 
low my fish, and as I neared John he shouted, 

“Keep clear of my line; it’s snagged on a rock.” 

“All right, [ll try,” I returned. 

Sure enough, my steelhead went under John’s line, and came 
back upstream on the upper side; I lost the fish, John, his leader. 


| HOOKED three more in as many casts, and lost each be- 
cause of some small mistake. Once I held too hard and 
the hook pulled out; another time the sinker got caught in a 
crevice between two stones. There is nothing like the mo- 
mentary heart-break that comes to a fisherman, that feeling 
which enters one’s being, and the more one tries to drive it 
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Stillaguamish River 





The hook came loose just as 


out, the madder he gets, only because of 
something that seemingly could hav 
Izaak Walton himself 
never reached the stage when he had no 
casualties. 

I changed my tactics, and my shoes. | 
wanted to be able to run along the bank 
with more ease, and with the heavy wading boots I could not 
do so. 

Making another long cast, I waited. Suddenly my line hb: 
came taut. I jerked, only to find that obviously I was hooked 
to a snag. I tried every possible way to get my hook free, but 

all to no avail. With a burst- 
ing fit of temper I yanked 
with all my might. As if by 
magic the snag leaped into 
action, and with a= great 
splash an enormous pink and 
silver steelhead jumped. My 
reel buzzed. Frantically | 
rushed upstream after the 
fish. He jumped about every 
10 feet, and each time the rod 
was nearly pulled from my 
hand. Soon he was 50 yards 
ahead of me. 

I yelled to my comrades, 
who came running from 
somewhere in the mist. They 
were shouting directions im- 
possible to follow. All at 
once the line became slack. 
I sat down on a rock and 
began to wind in as Joh: 
reached me. 

“Gone ?” 

“IT guess he is,” I replied 
a little dryly. I feel like a 
disappointed man in search 
for Eldorado. 

At the same instant there 
was a strong tug on the line, 
and to my amaze the reel 
was again singing a familiar 
tune. This time, however, 
the fish resorted to sterner 
measures. He was in the air 
three-fourths of the time. 
The other fourth he seemed 
to be only a streak flashing 
from one end of the rapid to 
the other. Presently he went 
downstream to the foot of it. 
Gradually he drew toward 
the next rapid, a long shallow 
ripple full of big stones, and 
jammed in places by driit- 
wood. I edged him toward 
my side of the stream, only to 
find I could not hold him. 

All of a sudden he made 
a lunge. I caught a glimpse 
of silver as he sailed into 
the turbulent water again. I ran—stumbled—fell! Everything 
became vague for a moment. Then I sat up to find my ankle 
badly bruised, my fine Leonard cracked near the tip, my bait 
can broken, and my hat lying back among the rocks. Least 
comfortable was the lump on my head. I could not refrain 
from laughing, both at my clumsiness and at the humorous 
side of the whole situation. It was indeed funny that I could 
see anything to laugh at. 

As I gazed upstream, I noted where Deer Creek emptied 
its cold waters into the Stillaguamish, and above that the 
glistening white of rapids. Across from me a row of sycamot! 
trees bordered the bank; they spread out over the river, droop- 
ing their foliage close to: the water. In the back of these 
there was a magnificent forest of pines and a great blue 
mountain loomed behind the eastern wall of the valley. T! 
hazy purple of the hills contrasting with the green and blue 
sky was indeed lovely. 
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this picture was snapped 
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pein pungent aroma of the evergreens steeped the air 
fragrance. The day had aged until the sunlight glinted on 
the water, and gave pleasant warmth. It even made me drowsy. 
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How restful it was to sit and look toward the big rapid as it 
roared into the wide, deep hole where the water flowed like 
elistening oil; to inhale the breath of glorious Indian summer, 
perfume that cannot be bought or made; to be warmed by 
iresh morning sunlight that poured through the swiftly dis- 

appearing mist. What an ideal place to fish! If only such 
sp its could be preserved for coming generations—forever ! 
There are very few rivers accessible to man that the steelhead 
still come up to spawn. Most of them have been polluted, and 

not that, they have been netted or trapped. Compared to 
what used to be, the figures would astound one, even fill them 
with apprehension for the vanishing wilderness. 

I was awakened from this sort of sleepless dream by a 
stentorian yell from Coach Wallace. 

“Johnnie’s got one! Hang to him, old boy!” 

| jumped up and rushed to the end of the river. 
about a hundred yards below 
me, dangerously far out in the 
middle of the current. The riv- 
er narrowed there, andas I re 
membered the bottom resem- 
bled a cobble-stone street— 
big slippery stones, flat sur- 
faced. Worst of all John had 
on tennis shoes. He was 
wildly staggering toward 
shore, trying to keep his bal- 
ance at the same time. [ar 
over near the other bank 
Coach and I saw a great 
splash. A steelhead jumped! 
We dared not think how big 
he looked. 

John’s reel screamed loud- 
er. Down he went. All we 
could see was his white hat, 
and the wildly waving buggy 
whip of a rod. 

“Good night!” cried Coach 

; he threw up his hands. 

Together we ran toward 
our comrade, but by the time 
we reached him, he was in 
shoal water, and in no need 
of assistance. His lips were 
moving, but at first he could 
say nothing. 

“Some fish!” J 


John was 


remarked 


iiter a minute or so had 
passed. 
“Huh? You bet!” he grum- 


bled. “If I had caught that 

bird I wouldn't fish any 

more. I'd sit and watch you 
llows lose them.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t need 
to,” put in Coach, 

\Ve continued our fishing. 

hn went out of sight up 

river, while Coach and I 
mained in front of camp. 
He got the first bite, hooked 
| landed his fish, which 
ghed 5% pounds. Then 
joyfully went to camp to 
skin his prize, as he wished F SS a 
have it mounted. 

The morning had advanced 
until it was hot. Bees and 
other insects floated thru the air humming and buzzing. I had 

most decided that the fishing was over until evening when I 

und in my bait can several of the choicest baits I had cut, and 
I tied these together on my hook. 

Karlier I had noticed a shady spot near the other bank where 

‘ water slowed up considerably and swirled in under a mossy 
SI ‘If to come out below in a small whirlpool. I cast the big 
Dait and put it right where I wished, just in the eddying cur- 
rent. Then I waited expectantly. All at once I felt the vibra- 

n of the line that was not the sinker tapping the rocks. I 
struck ! 

“Oh !—too late!” I cried. 

| rebaited, and again cast in the 
ime a sharp tug. 


Romer 


same place. This time there 
I waited an instant, but could hold back no 
nger. As I jerked, the rod bent double; the reel screeched. 
mn my finger in an effort to put more tension on the line. 
fish did not jump, but went downstream and across the 
river; and he went so far I could not see how he kept from 
running into the opposite shore. Presently he slowed 
: wn, then stopped, allowing me to recover a little line. 

oie i took to swimming in circles in the deepest port of 

oie, 


Grey, with § 





3%, pound steelhead 





more strength, and 


_ steelhead had more _ perversity, 
more obstinacy than any I had ever hooked. He beat the 
leader with his tail; 
the other, and he would not let me pull him into shallow water. 


he swam from one corner of the hole to 


Finding this availed him little, the fish started upstream. Sud- 
denly he leaped high in the air, to come down upon the green 
water with a whack; and up the rapid he went. He ascended 
on the other side until he was above the roughest part, to come 
down on my side of the river, letting himself go with the force 
of the water. And between the fish and the loop of line he 
made by coming back toward me there was an island! 

I scarcely had time to think what I was doing. I ran to a 
point above the island and plunged in. The water surged 
around me and came above the top of my waders. I slipped 
and fell and regained my balance. At last I was across so | 
could get the line free. But I had not remembered that | 
would have to go back; I 
could not follow the fish while 
on the island; to land him 
there in the middle of that 
roaring rapid, which narrowed 
into a maelstrom, was impos- 
sible! 

While the steelhead was 
gradually taking more and 
more line, I waded as far 
above the island as possible 
and started toward shore. 
The swiftness of the shallow 
rapid carried me farther be 
low than I had anticipated, 
and I saw I would have to 
reach the still water before 
I was carried above m) 
depth. My rod switching the 
air, I plunged and_ kicked, 
touching bottom only at in 
tervals. It was only 50 feet 
across that channel, but | 
seemed never to reach safety. 
Just as the last 20 yards ot 
filler on my reel were start- 
ing to play out, I staggered 
out of the water and began 
to take long strides down- 
stream aiter my fish. 

Meanwhile my comrades 
had arrived on the scene 
with their cameras. John 
attempted to take some pho 
tographs of me, but I was 
never in the same place long 
enough for him to be su 
cessful. 

Then began a long, hard 
fight. The steelhead was ti! 
ing, but he yet retained 
enough strength to keep m 
from bringing him to shor 
Gradually he slowed; I ha 
him shoal water; he was o 
right at my feet. | 
pulled a little harder to 
bring: his head out upon tl 
sand where I could slip n 
fingers under his gills. The 
rod came up free. Slamming 
it down I pounced upon that 

steelhead and hugged him to 
my bosom. Then I ran back into the willows far from the 
traitorous water, John and Coach following me. 

Here, at last had I realized my dream. The steelhead was 
so big I never thought of weighing him. I sat down and held 
him on my lap while I gazed at his silver sides, at the swiftly 
fading pink, at his dilating eyes. Where did anyone ever hav 
more glorious fishing? 

My steelhead tipped the nearest village scales at 934 pounds ; 
and he still stands the record for our outfit, either on bait, 
spinner, or fly. 

I would like to say at the last, a word in defense of steel- 
head fishing with bait. My father and several other men con 
tend that a steelhead does not fight as hard when hooked « 
bait, as when hooked on a fly. Some sportsmen even go so far 
as to say it is disgraceful to fish for them other than with a 
fly. I do not believe this. Most of the people of the Northwest 
who use bait do so because the fish will not take a fly. 
They use light rods, light line, light leaders, and hooks as 
small as fly hooks with just as short shanks. An my experi- 
ence has caused me to believe the steelhead of the far North- 
west, one of the gamest, hardest fighting, and most beauti- 
ful fish. 
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“Sign Talk” 


by El Comancho 





Old-Time Animal 


NIMALS are 
IX fundamental things. Kood, water 
shelter, resting grounds, mating and the 
rearing of young, are the things that take 
their time and attention and fill their days. 
On this combination of things their 
life habits are based, and when not 
disturbed they work out a simple daily life 
which would be as contented as that of a 
cow if it were not for the fact that very 
few wild things are ever safe from attack 
by some predatory species stronger than 
they are. Even the killers fight among 
themselves and kill each other and other 
killers as well. 
Life therefore 
based on fundamental needs a1 
tioned with the menace of attack at any 
minute from any quarter, by any one of 


always governed b: 


whole 


becomes a set of habits 


a id cross-Sec- 


many enemies. 

In the old buffalo days of the plains and 
grassland the buffalo developed herd habits 
in addition to individual habits. Herd hab 
its made the animals move in a mass; that 
1 all moved. Thus 


is, when one moved they 
when one animal started for water they 
all followed along behind. Then after 


followed very likely by a period 
water, when most of the 
herd would lie down for a while, they 
would go back to the higher land where 
the feeding grounds were. 

Day after day hundreds of thousands of 
buffalos followed this routine practically 
undisturbed. The result of this habit was 
a system of trails spreading back from 
permanent water toward the feeding 
grounds, like the spokes of a wheel, but 
with each spoke branching time and again 
like the branches of a wide-growing tree, 
until the trails finally just “petered out” 
on the high divides between water courses. 
Thus if we followed a buffalo trail we 
soon knew where water was by the direc- 
tion of the “fork,” which branched away 
from water always. These were the feed- 
ing and watering trails, and they covered 
the whole country, always being laid out 
either in the lowest place along a draw, 
valley, depression, stream bed or other low 
land, or gorse on the _ of every ridge, 
hogback, rise of land or other elevation 


drinking, 
of rest near the 


{ ee buffalo was the best natural en- 
gineer the world has ever known, be- 
cause he invariably followed the line of 
least resistance and thus gave to his trails 
the easiest grade it was possible to get in 
the direction and thru the country the trail 
traveled. Surveyors, seeking a way for the 
railroads across the plains, have followed 
these old buffalo trail for miles and miles 
without being able to improve the grade. 
The Union Pacific Railroad up the valley 
of the Platte follows buffalo trails prac- 
tically all the way from Omaha to the 
Rocky Mountain summit. 

The migration routes, north and south, 
in spring and fall, which the buffalo fol- 
lowed each way every year, had to cross 
deep, wide valleys running almost at right 
angles to their course of travel, but the 
buffalos did not deviate from their trail 
habits to cross them; they merely followed 
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Habits and Signs 


either the hilltop, or the extreme hogback, 
on which there was sure to be a trail, or 
they followed the extreme low point in the 
depression that ran the way they were go- 
ing to cross the valley. Thus the migration 
trails were usually worn deeper than the 
feed-and-water trails and were easily read 
in their true meaning by all plainsmen, who 
knew buffalos, for just what they meant in 
the daily life of the old plains. 

The buffalos laid out these old trails and 
used them constantly, and every other 
animal going from place to place used 
them also, because they all followed the line 
of least resistance, which is what all ani- 
mals do when they travel. 

I-ven the traveling Indians followed the 
trails and always looked for pony tracks 
in every buffalo trail they came to, be- 
cause pony tracks in a buffalo trail meant 
something to any Indian who saw them. 

An Indian or a plainsman, either, always 
“read sign” as he saw it, and it was won- 
derful what the slightest sign could tell 
sometimes, because sign ——— was, 
broadly, the art of deduction and « liagnosis 
carried on to the nth degree. A pony track 
in a buffalo trail, therefore, meant primar- 
ily that a pony had passed that way. Also 
it meant vastly more than that, for the 
trailer or sign reader took into consider- 
ation such things as weather and time— 
past, present and future—pony habits, buf- 
falo habits, Indian habits, and habits of 
all other things in the vicinity, including 
possible hostile Indians and possible friends. 
Close scrutiny would reveal whether the 
horse that made the track was a loose, 
wild horse, whether a stray from some In- 
dian outfit, or if it was ridden, packed, 
driven, or any one of a good many things 
and conditions having to do with a horse 
and its track at that time and place. How 
long it had been there would be revealed 
by the time of day it was found and its re- 
lation to locality, buffalo habits, weather, 
personal habits of the animal making the 
track, what it was doing and what other 
things were doing at the time this track 
was made. 


There were literally an unlimited 
number of things, conditions, limita- 
tions, physical aspects, psychological cir- 


cumstances and bearings that had to do 
with the reading of a trail at any given 
time and place, yet a good trailer and a 
good plainsman read them at a glance, and 
read them correctly, with no more effort 
than you make in reading this page. 
| EING an outdoor man and familiar 
with the country, I habitually read all 
signs | came to just as every man, red 
or white, did at that time and, strange to 
say, as all animals did as a daily habit. I 
don’t mean that a buffalo could look at a 
horse track and know that it was made by 
a white pony ridden by a tall, one-armed 
Blackfoot Indian going to the south fork 
of the Platte River on Friday, the 13th 
of June, to trade a buffalo robe to Kit Car- 
son for a stone pipe. No, a buffalo couldn't 
get that a-tall, but you can gamble that his 
nose told him that a horse had made a 
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track in the buffalo trail since he had come 
down from the hilltop for water, and if 
there was an “Injun” riding the horse the 
buffalo’s nose would tell him that, too, 
and Mr. Buffalo would act on that informa- 
tion right then and there in whatever way 
he thought best. 

These things were all habits and but a 
part of everyday life of all creatures in the 
old days, and the more undisturbed the 
day, the place, the animal and the sign 
reader, the truer the sign read and the 
quicker it told its message, because there 
were fewer side issues to complicate it. 
The whole art of sign reading (meaning 
the natural, animal-made signs, and not 
the sign language, which is an arbitrary, 
man-made collection of related gestures 
used to convey definite ideas) is a very 
simple proposition, as prosaic as the read- 
ing of print, yet, when one stops to think 
of what happens in detail, it 1s amazing 
what a mass of correlated facts the human 
mind can handle and arrive at a correct 
conclusion in the time it takes to draw one 
breath. It is positively wonderful when 
looked at from that angle, and I have 
never met a good trailer and sign reader 
who did not have about that slant of mind 
in regard to it; yet we went along using 
this sign reading every day of our lives, 
without comment or stopping to think what 
we were doing, just as a matter of un- 
conscious habit, to keep ourselves in touch 
with and thoroly informed on whatever 
might be going on about us. 

Deer had their own habits, which were 
totally different from buffalo habits, and 
were yet alike, or nearly so, in many par- 
ticulars. Not only that, but white- fail deer 
and mule deer habits were entirely diff 
ent from black-tail deer habits, and each 
individual deer had its own particular dail; 
set of habits also. The good trailer knew 
these all in detail to such an extent that he 
could glance at a few faint tracks in a 
buffalo trail, or in the dirt on a side hill, 
and tell you in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
way to “look out for a seven-point mule 
deer buck just over that knoll, because he 
passed here five minutes ago going to 
water.” And you'd find the animal at the 
place and time indicated. 

An antelope had his habits and ran 
his own range; the bighorn sheep lived 
his life in his own way in his chosen coun- 
try ; the mountain goat lived how and where 
he liked, and the elk followed his own mind 
nor interfered with the moose. All of these 
were split-hoofed grass-eaters, and yet they 
were as different from each other as day 
differs from night, and the good trailer had 
to know all about why and how, when and 
where, all these differences were occasioned, 
or how they resembled each other. If he 
could not do this, a man was no ttrailer. 
And his ability to live in the wilderness w: as 
based on his knowledge and personal « 
ficiency in the use of all such knowleds 
both positive and negative. What he did 
not know often had as much to do with 
a man’s course of action as what he did 
know had to do with the same thing. The 
good trailer must be able to understand the 
results of all these things. If he worked 
out a correct reading in all details of a 
correlated set of signs, he was just as well 
informed as he would have been if he had 
been there when any given thing was done 
or had happened. That of itself was the 
art of good sign reading. 


IGNS were of all kinds, and they were 
made by all things, and in all way 
even a cloud of dust blown along on the 
wind of a hot summer afternoon became a 

sign in a wild country, because it told ¢ 
message with a positive meaning to the on- 
looker—or a negative one, as the case 
might be. 

The way a buzzard flew in the air a mile 
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above the earth convey ed either positive or 

ative information to the plainsman. The 
direction of the wind, its intensity, speed, 
remperature, humidity and relation to all 
irrounding things meant something which 
ist be recognized and interpreted cor- 
y all the time, because they had a lot 
» with the life, plans, happiness and 







veliare of the man who read the signs as 
ran. 


\ 


set of weather signs sent him 

rrying for shelter in the timber or in- 
the lea of a cut-bank—or drove him 
m either or both as the case might de- 
nd, Always he must know and keep 
ouch with wind direction, even sub- 

( nsciously, for it might mean the differ- 

. between having food or lacking it. 
frying to explain the use of sign read- 
would be like writing a set of rules to 
er the ideas of breathing, seeing, hear- 
and all else that man has to do or come 
lose contact with every day of his life. 
simply could not be done, because there 
is a reason for everything when we stop to 
tudy it over. 

Signs of one kind or another influence 
ything we do in our regular lives, 
yet few of us have any idea that we 

ire sign readers now just as we who lived 

n the old plains had to be sign readers to 

live there. The only difference is that now- 

days We use unconsciously what we had 
use in the old days in order to survive. 

The human animal would not last a day 

i his ability to read signs should be taken 

) from him. He couldn’t even cross 

he street without danger of being hit by 

dozen automobiles before he could reach 

he other side. He could not pick out a 

or know whether to 











club, cast a fly, 




















eat pie or sponge cake for lunch, if he 


couldn’t read signs. You doubt it? Haven't 
you rushed into a lunch counter all fixed 
up for a piece of pie or cake and a cup of 
coffee—just a bite to hold you while you do 
this, or that, or the other, and you'll eat 
a little later when you get thru with Smith? 
You know the feeling, I guess. You've 
made up your mind it is to be apple pie, 
and then when you see the pie it looks like 
it had been baked day before yesterday, 
even tho the girl tells you it is absolutely 
fresh; it is too brown, tho the girl again 
explains that it is just right, scientifically 
baked in an electric oven ’n everything and 
couldn't be wrong. Yet, you veto the pie 
idea and take coffee and rolls, don’t you? 

Why? You read the signs and drew your 
own conclusions from what you saw, com- 
pared mentally with what you know about 
pie from other experiences, and governed 
your final action by conclusions arrived at 
while you were climbing the stool at the 
counter. That, of course, is unconscious 
sign reading of everyday life, which every- 
one does more or less all the time and, in 
fact, gauges their hour-to-hour conduct by. 





| em fact that we do it unconsciously 
is due to our familiarity with our sur- 
roundings, for we understand them and 
know what each thing we come in contact 
with means to us and our everyday life, 
exactly as we know that a red-hot stove 
will burn our finger if we touch it. 

Yet there is no difference in our habits 
in relation to all these things and the habits 
of the wild things back in buffalo days. A 
habit is a habit because it is a result of 
very many things touching certain phases 









grizzly killed 





black bear cubs practice 
an apple tree. j 1 
by J. E. Marquis in the Lardeau Mountains north of 


of our mind, which reacts the same way to 
the same influence more and more as we 
grow older. <A thing we see once is a 
novelty, while it fails to attract us at all 
if we see it twenty times. A trail is re- 
membered and studied when we first see 
it, and as many times thereafter as it may 
appear different enough to have the inter- 
est of novelty. When the novelty wears off 
we cease to pay any attention to the thing, 
but we do not forget it; we store away 
what we have learned, and by some curious 
brain process we are able to instantly re- 
call this dormant knowledge and make use 
of it as fact knowledge to help us decide 
what we shall do about whatever subject 
it was that brought the recollection up. 
That is the function of memory, and it 
plays a large part in the art of sign read- 
ing, just as it does in the forming of all 
habits, by man, animal, or any other crea- 
ture. 

The more we know about these things 
the more we use them, consciously or other- 
wise, and thus we become good outdoor 
men, or not, just as we have the interest in 
things necessary to make us remember, or 
lack interest which makes us forget. 

In the old days the man who traveled the 
trails did not dare to forget; he had to 
know all the time, and if he did not know, 
he had to be able to deduce and thus arrive 
at knowledge in such useful form that it 
would at least make for personal safety. 
Otherwise, he never lived to be an old- 
timer, for those old days, old habits and 
old trails all went together nicely and fit 
the contacts men had with the wilderness 
and all in it; certainly a pleasant kind 
knowledge to have—and necessary if one 
survived. 
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The Brown ‘Trout 


FTER all, it is actual fishing that in- 
A trigues most of us, tho our joy in 
* angling is greatly increased by exact 
scientific knowledge. I would not become 
a mere fisher of fish, counting that day 
lost or wasted upon which I took no fish; 
instead, I would get joy out of my sur- 
roundings, from my intimate knowledge of 
That is neither an excuse nor 
for writing as I do; simply a 
fact. I have had as great 
pleasure in fishing for brown trout as I 
have in catching them. Mull over that. 

One needs to be provided with good 
tackle for the fishing, especially in waters 
where browns run large, as they have a 
habit of doing. I know of no fresh water 


the game. 
an apology 
statement ol 


fish which more severely tests leader and 
hook. No trout is more apt to smash the 
rod and go away with leader trailing. 
Don’t I know? Have I not had the ex- 
perience again and again? I will say I do 
and I have. I know “it is to laugh” when 


one talks about big fish escaping, but it is 
a habit with the brown, and there is every- 
thing in his favor—weight, dogged de- 
termination and fighting skill of a high 
order. Lacking best of tackle and Dame 
Fortune’s propitious smile, the big fish is 
almost certain to make his get-away. Any- 
one at all acquainted with the brown’s 
method of doing battle will agree with me 
in my assertion that luck, as well as good 
tackle, plays an important part in success- 
ful issues 
It is never wise to select a light rod for 
fishing, even where brown run small, 
for where there are small ones there may 
that weight 


be 2-pounders, and a fish of 

can wreck a light rod. A 2-pounder is 
not large. for fish twice and three times 
that weight are not rare. The largest on 


sf 


record weighed 25'4 pounds. 
angler hatin up with such a 
when using a 2'%4-ounce fly rod! Rod 
should weigh 5 or 6 ounces, possibly a bit 
heavier on bad water where the fish are 
known to run large, and measure 9 or 91%4 
feet. In action it should border on the 
stiff, for will be needed. The regu- 
lation singlye-action reel, with line of a 
caliber to handle well with such a rod, is 
perfectly all right, for the average fly line 
is strong enough to hold any fish. Ey the 
way, I never have had an enameled, level 
or tapered, break; but then, I take good 
care of my lines 


Suppose the 
“minnow” 


fi rece 


‘'N the matter of leader there is consid- 
erable argument, and naturally, for a 
hie brown will smash gut with wonderful 
A tapered leader, where the fish run 


wor’ i eee 
heavy. is a delusion and a snare, even the 
best sometimes breaking under the unusual 


29 


vue 


ber, dealt with the history and descrip- 

tion of the fish, followed the next 

month by a discussion of its habits and 

habitat. 
CHAPTER ITI 
IIsHING FoR Him 

strain. I employ a heavy leader because J 
can't handle flies without, but there are 
night fishermen who fasten a large bass 
fly directly to the end of the line, claim- 


ing that no gut is strong enough to endure 
I use a leader, heavy 
trout, and let the big fellow smash it if he 
brown is not as shy as 
still I find that the gut adds 
from in- 


the strain. 


can, 


otk 
to 


crez 

This matter of night fishing deserves at- 
for the brown is a night feeder by 
On much fished streams, espe- 


tel 


preference. 


cially, the big fellows seldom feed until 
the shades have fallen and the ordinary 
anglers have retired to their camps to 


Al 


his 


O. W. Smith 


This is the concluding article of three 
concerning the brown trout. The first, 
which appeared in our January num- 


As I say, 


While the 
1er trouts, 
the catch, and it is not only 
ised skill in handling the fly, either. 


ition, 





1 set for action. The angling editor and 
daughter after pictures of a leaping 


brown 


swap lies and dream of leviathans. If you 
would take a record brown, by all means 
fish at night, but take the word of my ex- 
perience for it, your patience and tackle 
will be tried severely. Flies should be 
larger. As was mentioned some time ago, 
good fishermen resort to bass sizes, while 
others employ salmon flies. One man tells 
me a Jock Scott, salmon size, is the proper 
pattern. It is probably all right; I know 
others have great success with them, but | 
am satisfied with a No. 8, trout pattern. 
Just the same, with a No. 8 you may ex- 
pect the large fish to break away, night 
fishing, for the odds are all in his favor. 
In the day time, on good water, the angler 
should be able to play and vanquish such a 
fish, luck favoring. To me all the fun is 
found in taking a chance, pitting my wits 
against the wiles and weight of the fish. 
This night fishing is, to me, soul wrench- 

ing. Whenever I have essayed it, I have 
retired early, breathing out anathemas 
against all trout and all fishing, brown 
trout and night fishing especially. It is 
easy to tell how to do it, but the doing is 
altogether a different matter. I have told 
over and over again how to hold the elec- 
tric flash in the right hand—with the net— 
when landing a fish; but somehow, : 
actual fishing, the electric flash is point 
in the wrong direction! Drop a fly into a 
dark pool, the surface of which is obscured 
by fog and night’s sable mantle, then have 
an old lunker connect up and see whethe er 
or not the thing is as easy as it reads. 
It just doesn’t appeal to me, tho I am free 
to admit that if the angler wishes to - ea 
record fish, especially from much fis! 
waters, he needs must resort to night fi 
ing. I like to do my angling in the a 
time, when I can watch the gyrations of 
the fish, which to me is half the sport. The 
amazing leaps, the wonderful rushes, 1! 
surprising subterfuges, those are what en- 
dears the sport to me, and I want to be 
able to see and appreciate every move. 


I THINK I said in one of these pap 
that while the brown is a good fly fish, 
he is not the dashing, slashing gentlen 
the rainbow is, and that stands. Phe 
angler must needs be Johnnie-on-the-s 
in order to hook a rainbow, but the br: 
takes with grim determination, less 
flirtatious character so manifest in the 
ver-sided beauty. One need not worr 
about hooking a brown, for ordinarily 
attends to that himself. The artificia! 
can always be a bit large, a bit bright and 
striking in color. There are days when 
such brilliant creations as Scarlet Ibis, Si!- 
ver Doctor and Parachene Bell will be 
taken with avidity. Somehow the subdued 
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AA click of the switch on your Ke 











O REAL is it all that you can 

almost hear the children’s 
shouts of laughter when your play- 
time movie of them flashes on the 
screen—in fact you can, for the 
youngsters themselves are right be- 
side you and their enjoyment 1s 
keen—and audible. 

Ciné-Kodak for making movies, 
Kodascope projector for showing 
them—that’s the Eastman idea as 
applied to this new pleasure—and 
it’s a striking achievement. 





as 
}/ tt ism tan Eastman, 









dascope projector 


iné-Kodak 
for 
ome Movies 


—anNd the movie you Ve made ts a your § een. 


The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with 
Kodak Anastigmat (6.5 lens, is 
priced at $70; with Kodak Anas- 
tigmat £.3.5, at an even hundred. 
A complete outfit now—Ciné- 


Kodak, Kodascope and screen— 


as low as $1 4(), 


The thousands of Kodak dealers 
are now prepared to demonstrate 
the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer 
is not yet ready, write us for Ciné- 


Kodak booklets. 


it 1sn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


¥ 


Mes 


You may sight the 
Ciné-Kodak either at 
eve level or waist 
heightman exclusive 


feature, 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak City 
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World’s Leading Authority 
on bait casting designs 
newest 


MANSFIELD 
FISHING 
LINE 


“Choose your fishing line as carefully 
+; your rod, reel or bait,’ advises 
¥ RED ARBOGAST. “No bait casting 
outfit is stronger than its ‘weakest 
link 


‘The lighter the line, the fewer the 


backlashes. My own preference is 
9-pound test line for ordinary bass 
fishing. A properly made waterproofed 
line is the only one for bait casting. 


It retains its initial strength longer, 
and will not burn the thumb even when 


Fred Arb st 
Mansfield Bait Casting Line 


Finest grade of double 


extra Japa I 
thr ig it VW ¢ - 
proofed th spe il 
lressing Penetrates 
2) every fiber of the 
24 Ik, excludes the wa- 
4 ter, keeps the lin 
Se : ft and flexi Low 
visibili Tests ) 
2, 1 8] Packed 
t il wn to 
box Ask your deal 
to show you this 





Mansfield Black Niagara Waterproof 
Bait ae Line 





Gibraltar Hard-Braided Silk Casting 
and oe Line 


I rd-braided fr top-g7 le Chir 
] fiber lutel nd round, Str 
t ft le Will stand harde 
Also Ask for Mansfield Canton asia 
r 1 priced line for met im or 
t tit ind NATIONAL CUTTY- 
Hit NK twisted linen line for sa W * and 
ny kind f fresh water fishing the 





MANSFIELD name when you buy. 


‘‘Watch for announcement of 
prize contest next month”’ 





4 Kennebec Canoe, Poquaig Featherdown Robe, 
Bean Trouting Bi ts -— field Lines and many 
ther val le I ist write your experi- 


Ma nsfield pol Prizes are based 
on size of fish 
details and 


ence in using 
on interest of letters, not 
Send your name today for full 
samples of Mansfield Lines. 


MAIL THIS _COUPON 


caught 


G. H. MANSFIELD & . CO. 
Dept. OL 1, CANTON, MASS. 


Send for samples of Mansfield Lines. 
aA a. cua ccncaeneesserenenks 
Address 
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A pool loved 


tints, Duns and Stones, do not so often 
appeal to him, tho when actually on the 
feed he will take anything he sees. There 
are times, especially at nightfall, when 
Black Gnats and Black Princes are at- 
tractive. Why? Ask me something easy. 
I don’t know. 

I remember one day, fishing with my) 
wife, being more anxious to get pictures 
than re we waded up a tumultuous, rock- 
choked river. I was under the black cloth, 
siecdae my companion in her fishing with 
arms and voice, when suddenly she assumed 
a tense posit ion, tota ly une 1expected by me. 
You see, I had placed a large bass Para- 
chene Bell on her leader in order that the 
fly might show in the photograph, and she 
had dropped it in the water carelessly. A 
good brown had taken it almost between 

y legs. We were both out in the middle 
of the stream, and there we were! I got 
a perfect picture anyway, for before |] 
went to her assistance I pressed the bulb. 
bold stunts a brown will pull off are 

astounding. 

I am inclined to think he is not as par- 
tial to a dry fly, even on a much fished 
stream, as are other trout, his very method 
of feeding — the adroitly cast and 
properly floating bunch of feathers un- 
necessary. Which is not saying he will 

use a dry fly, for he won’t; I know 
scores of anglers who employ no other, 
ither from a desire to run true to form, or 
they think the dry fly most suc- 
cessful. I have found the wet fly very 


( 
be cause 





A favorite pool, 


by browns 


effective on all waters fished by me. There 
are times when if the fly is allowed to sink 
slightly after the cast, as in bass fly-fishing, 
it will be found to win. I think this 1s 
true quite largely when fishing in midday 
and bright sunlight. 


NE comes to “brown in- 
stinct”” after much pursuit of the fish; 
“feel”, if you please, where a brown trout 
will hang out. I am acquainted with one 
pool, or as our English cousins would say, 
“swim”, from which I am almost sure to 
take a good fish—a long, deep, dead-water 
between two quite tumultuous rapids. As 
a rule I find my largest fish at the foot of 
the pool, just above the lower rapid, where 
the current sets off under leaning willows. 
The water is waist-and-a-half deep and 
one must lay a long line or swim. The 
browns lie along the willows, probably on 
the lookout for flies that fall from the 
branches above. An artificial fly cast in 
the open, in front of the willows, is cer- 
tain to be taken. I sometimes wade out as 
far as I can and wait for the rise of a 
fish, then send my fly out to strike in the 
center of the spreading circle of wavelets. 
[ am convinced that were one to remain in 
that position all day, casting not often but 
only when a fish manifested appetite, he 
would carry home at night a more weighty 
creel than the angler who tramps long dis- 
tances up and down the stream. 
One of my pleasant memories of the 
past season has to do with a rapid and 


possess a 


where water hesitates between rapids 
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Only LOCKWOOD Offers 
This Great Feature 






The LOCKWOOD 
PILOT 


Once more Lockwood justifies its 
right to be called ‘““The Motor—a year 
ahead.” The ‘‘Lockwood Pilot,” a 
built-in feature of every 1927 Lockwood 
Twin again stamps this remarkable lit- 
tle Motor as a pace-maker for the 
industry. Like an unseen hand, it 
“takes hold of your Motor when you 
let go.” 


With a Lockwood Motor on your boat, you 
can arrange your fishing tackle, light your pipe, 
cast, troll, or rest without a moment’s concern 
about your Motor changing its position. The 
Lockwood ‘Pilot’? adds immeasurably to your 
comfort and pleasure and to the safety of your 
family. It is yours without extra cost, and only 
in the— 


LOCKWOOD 


BOAT MOTOR 
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The Tried and Proven Motor 
in the New Speed Class 


Last year the L-A Twin (now called Lockwood) created a new and 
distinct place in the industry. It popularized the idea of a high-speed 
4 H. P. Motor—light enough to be carried easily—fast enough to 
satisfy the most adventurous. Immediately there was a clamoring for 
motors of this new type. As a result, today Lockwood is not alone in 
this new power field, but it is alone in being the one tried and proven 
Motor in its speed class. More than a year ago Lockwood engineers led 
the way, just as they are leading today, with the Lockwood Pilot and 


14 Other New Features 


which, combined with many older ones, make the 1927 Lockwood 
Twin a towering value. Many of these features have to do with 
greater operating convenience, others with power and speed, still 
others with new-found durability and service. All are real improve- 
ments which you will instantly appreciate. All make it more essential 
than ever that this season you see for yourself all the extra features 
Lockwood offers without a cent of extra cost. Always moderately 
priced, now, more than ever, the big value for your dollar. The 
all-around Motor for the boater. 


Write for FREE Catalog Folder 


just out—describing this remarkable light-weight Motor, and its 15 New Fea- 
tures. Send Coupon for this Free Folder today. 


loeckwoop 


MOTOR COMPANY 
77 S. Jackson Street Jackson, Michigan 


FREDI. MITCHELL, 633 NotreDameSt.E., Montreal, Que.,Can. 
Distributor for Province of Quebec 


SSB SS SS SSS SSR SS SE SS SS KR ES Se 
§ LOCKWOOD MOTOR CO., 
77 S. Jackson St., Jackson, Mich, 


Gentlemen; Send me your New Catalog Folder describing the 192 
wood Boat Motor, and its 15 New Features. 
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—and how much 
is a perfect reel 
worth to You? 





SYMPLOREEL 
TROUT REELS 


A light, balanced reel of re- 
inforced black Catucite with 
solid German silver metal 
parts. Quality clear through; 
finish cannot wear or peel. 
Adjustable, triple click of 
Sheffield steel designed to last 
three times as long as or- 
dinary click. Easily taken 
apart and cleaned. Made in 
three sizes: 

Trout, No. 370, priced at.....$5.00 
Trout, No. 372, priced at... 6.00 
Trout, with agate, No. 372- 


sic ee £..... 8.50 


Salmon, No. 374, priced at.... 7.50 
Salmon, No. 376, priced at.. 8.50 
Salmon, with agate, No. 


yf Ca. enemenacerer ee eibeemees, |b 


Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. 
473 Stanton St., Newark, N. J. 


HAT depends on what 
you consider a_ perfect 
reel. If its a reel that 
will not back-lash, that 

has a guaranteed rust-proof level- 
winding attachment made and 
tested to outwear five other reels, 
is light, perfectly balanced and 
made of the finest materials pro- 
curable, you will willingly pay 
something, between twelve and 
twenty dollars. 


[t would be worth that price in 
satisfaction. Yet our new 1927 
leader, “Symploreel” 752, shown 
at. the right on this page, is con- 
siderably less in price. And the 
quality and economy of No. 752 
characterize the entire ~“Symplo- 
reel’ line described in our free 
booklet-—"Reeling In.” The cou- 
pon will bring it. 
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THE NEW 752 


When this reel was finally de- 
signed and completed, it was 
subjected to a gruelling weight- 
suspension test. It outlasted 
five similar types of reels. Its 
level-winding attachment of su- 
perior design is absolutely rust- 
proof. Here, indeed, is a life- 
time reel for only 


7 


A Reel for Every Purpose 


Plain Spool, double handle, No. 250............. $ 6.50 
Free-Spool Symploreel, No. 254....................... 7.50 
Level-Wind Symploreel, No. 252.................... 10.00 
Non Back-Lash Symploreel, No. 255......... .. 6.50 


Free-Spool, Non Back-Lash, No. 256_........... 
Level-Wind, Non Back-Lash, No. 257.......... 


Blackstone Level-Wind, No. 552........ 


“Fish and Feel Fit’’—with 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


MEISSELBACH-CA TUCCI MBG. Co. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Reel- 


ing In” with revised information on Casting 


and Fishing 


473 STANTON STREET 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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browns. The rapid was heavy, the rocks 
covered with green slime and slippery to an 
impossible degree. Doubt if any angler 
had. dared fish it for weeks. I waded up 
thru, hanging to out-reaching branches, 
bracing myself against the current with 
difficulty so that I could cast into the white 
water. Browns were present and hungry, 
tho I never saw one manifest himself until 
he struck the fly and I felt the tug of the 
hooked fish. The fly was not on the sur- 
face, but whirled here and there at the 
behest of the fierce current, sucked down 
often for some inches. The fish did not 
run large—from half a pound to a pound— 
but in the heavy current they seemed to 
weigh five times that. I got six fish, and 
believe me, I had a great battle with each. 

Like bass, browns love snags, a stump or 
log offering a good hang-out. The angler 
who does not investigate such places is 
losing out in his rightful due. I have come 
to think of the brown as a sort of bass 
amid trouts, and fish for him accordingly. 

I have not told it all in these papers; in- 
deed, the last word can never be written, 
but if I have helped any of my readers to 
an understanding and appreciation of this 
fish I am more than repaid for writing. 
Selah. 











STEELHEADS 


Two females and one male (center). Sizes, 


> a 


pounds, 30 inches; 7 


left to right: 8% 
pounds, 26 inches. 


pounds, 28 inches; 8 
Note difference in shape, especially the 
heads, and massive jaws of the male. 

(Photo by B. W. Pugh, Ore.) 


Why Reason Fled 
Within a padded cell he wrings his hands, 
All reason from his hapless brain has 
flown. 
Vow clutching at imaginary strands; 
Anon he stops as if to fling a stone. 


A bit of string snarled in a fearsome knot, 
His trembling fingers feverishly pick. 
Then squatting at the bottom of his cot, 
Waves thru the air a bamboo walking 
stick. 


The while he mourns in weariness and woe, 
The keeper to the visitors replies: 
“Ah, no, it was not drink that made him so, 
Nor unrequitted love, as you surmise. 
A moral man of means, he kept all laws; 
For nothing in this world he had to wish. 
The reason he is here is just because 
He tried to teach a woman how to fish. 
NorMAN JEFFRIES. 


Fishing at 
British Columbia 


H. M. 
ENERAL J. W. Stewart of Van- 


AM couver, B. C., very kindly asked me 
to accempany him on a fishing trip to the 
Kamloops District, with C. Gardner John- 
son completing our party of three. 

The general’s energy in tempting the 
wary trout is almost as keen as it was 
when applied to the construction of rail- 
ways at the front in the late war, and Mr 
Johnson (who is called “Commodore” by 
his intimate friends) is a veteran angler of 
about forty years’ experience in this prov- 
ince. 

Paul Lake is situated in the Forest Re- 
serve, twelve miles distant from Kamloops, 


lying at an altitude of about 3,000 feet 
above sea level, and was stocked by the 
Dominion Government some years ago 


with what are called Kamloops trout, being 
really land-locked steelhead trout but re 
ferred to by many anglers as rainbow. 

It does not matter much how these fish 
may be classified by ichthyologists; their 
gameness in a fight for freedom is beyond 
dispute, and I don't believe that any better 
fighters exist on this continent. 

The lake is about four miles in length, 
with several shallow parts around its 
shores—that offer fly-fishing—and 
the supply of trout is kept up to the de- 
sired quantity by the young fry that are 
put in each year by the Government. 

At the lake’s outlet is a fine screen that 
prevents any fish from leaving and also 
keeps out any objectionable fish that might 
possibly find their way up Paul Creek. 


good 


rMHIS beautiful lake with its surround- 

ing timbered hills and other attractive 
features is made accessible by a motor 
road from Kamloops, on the lines of the 
* P. R. and C. N. R., and good accommo- 
dation is provided at Echo Lodge. 

Reverting to our trip; we arrived at the 
lodge at 7:45 a. m. on June 15, and after 
a substantial breakfast proceeded to ar- 
range our tackle for the day’s fishing. 

Three boats were engaged, with a man 
in each to row us to the most desirable 
haunts, and with luncheons prepared for 
each separate boat we were fully equipped 
for the day’s outing. 

The trout here do not start to rise until 
about 10:30 a. m., and at 4 o’clock the rise 
is over until the evening, when another rise 
starts and lasts until dark. They run from 
1 to 3 pounds in weight, but an occasional 
fish is taken weighing over 5 pounds. 

Most of my morning was spent in chang- 
ing flies, and up to noon I had only suc- 
ceeded in landing three trout. 

We all came together for luncheon at the 
head of the lake where a small brook 
empties in, and proceeded to examine the 
contents of our lunch boxes, when it was 
discovered that the “Commodore” was the 
favored one, having in his box a nice piece 
of huckleberry pie in addition to the other 
good things. 

The general took this little discrimina- 
tion in a sportsmanlike manner, conceding 
that the “commodore’s” popularity with the 
fair sex was beyond dispute. 

In the afternoon I continued experiment- 
ing with various flies, and it was not until 
shortly before quitting time that I succeeded 
in selecting one that was found to be ac- 
ceptable. 

This fly was a Grizzly King tied on a 
No. 8 hook, and with it seven trout were 
taken in a short time, bringing my total up 
to ten. 








Paul Lake 


Burwell 


bie ng largest catch for this day was made 
by General Stewart who landed twelve 
fine trout, using a fly recommended by his 
boatman. 

The next day brought me ahead with a 
catch of twenty (being the limit here) and 
all taken with the Grizzly King fly. 

The “commodore” came next with a 
catch of thirteen good large trout to his 
credit, and an experience that proved his 
ability to play his fish under a most diffi- 
cult situation. 

A 3-pound trout was hooked and started 
its fight with the usual leaps out of water, 
after which it commenced to circle around 
the boat in a most confusing manner, 
finally upsetting him backwards. 

He, however, had sufficient presence of 
mind to keep a taut line and hold the rod 
in a vertical position until a chance was 
offered to recover his position, when the 
fight was continued under better 
stances, and he was finally awarded victor) 

The third and last day brought the g 
eral ahead with a catch of twenty trout 
running from 1% to 3 pounds in weight 
and all in good condition. 

The “commodore” again landed thirteen 
and my catch dropped down to ten, owing 
to a little bad judgment in my selection of 
the waters to be fished that day. 

These trout are, generally speaking, in 
fairly good condition at this season, but 
there is an occasional one that is dark in 
color, not yet having fully recovered from 


its act of spawning. 
\ THEN hooked, those in condition will 

Y start the battle with three or four 
quick leaps out of water, after which they 
will dive into deeper water and endeavor 
to free themselves from the hook by many 
sudden shakes, twists and _ contortions, 
which can only be combatted by a taut line 
and the spring of the rod. 

After a fish has been played for a con- 
siderable time and you endeavor to coax 
him towards the landing net, he is liable at 
the last minute (just when you think he is 
about ready for the net) to start another 
series of leaps, and the battle has to be 
fought over again. 

In his second dash for liberty he is more 
likely to gain his freedom, because, unless 
the hook is well embedded in the muscles 
of the mouth or the tongue it has a tend- 
ency to work itself lose after a prolonged 
battle, often causing the piscator much dis- 
appointment when he thought victory was 
assured. 

As mentioned above, many anglers call 
these fish “rainbow” trout and the writer 
is of the opinion that this name will lead 
to the least confusion, no matter whether 
they do or do not belong to the true “rain- 
bow” form. 

Every fish student must know that they 
are not cutthroat, and if they are really 
steelhead trout altered thru environ- 
ment, it would be futile to attempt to force 
anglers generally into calling these smaller 
fish “steelhead.” 

The most sensible plan to adopt would 
be the one that leads to the least confusion, 
and this would be to call the big fish steel- 


gen- 


head and the smaller ones of this form 
rainbow. 

It would certainly be a better plan than 
that adopted by some of our local anglers 


who often name them 
they positively are not. 


cutthroat, which 
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The Fisherman’s 
Favorite Lure 











THE SHANNON 
TWIN SPINNER 


A strike on a Shannon means a 
fish landed. You can depend on 
that. The spoon spins so close to 
the point of the hook that prac- 
tically every strike is hooked. 
The wire guards enable you to 
fish the thickest weeds with ease, 
taking many fish that would be 
impossible to get with any other 
bait. Red, Yellow or White Feather 
Fly. Price each, 85 cents. 
Bucktail Shannon 
Very popular and successful. Can be 


had with Natural, Red, Yellow, White 
or Black Fly. Price each 85 cents. 
‘“‘Baby’’ Shannon 

Designed to meet the demand for a 
smaller and lighter bait than the stand- 
ard size Shannon. It is especially suit- 
able for use with light rods. <A very 
desirable lure for all-around use. Made 
in same colors and patterns as the 
standard size. Price each, 85 cents. 


Barbless Hook Style Same Price 





If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write us direct, giving dealer’s name. 











The Jamison Special Line is soft and smooth 
running. Easy to cast and easy on your thumb. 
Gives the best service of any soft braided line 
rhe easier the line is to cast, the more casts 
you make and the more fish you get. Try it 
and be convinced. Order one for your Shannon 
A good bait deserves a good line. 

No. 5, 12-pound test, 50-yard spool, each $1.00 
No. 4,16 “ 4 | ia sd 7 1.20 














Have You Seen Our Wonderful 


MOVING PICTURES OF 
FISHING? 


Write at once for full particulars 








Send for Catalog of Shannon Baits, 
Coaxer Baits, Casting Lines, Barbless 
Hook Trout and Bass Flies, ete. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 43B 


739 S. California Ave. Chicago, II. 
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Building a Double Enamel Rod 


D. T. Brenan 


E will now This unusually worth-while article was With a long jointer 
go back to begun in our last issue. Amateurs are or fore plane, 18 
the point urged to preserve both numbers as a inches or more in 
where we left the reliable guide in rod building length, plane away 
¢ > ancl ran > j -icle i 
bamboo on the bench Ix Two Parts—Part II the pith side until 


after taking off the 

enamel. With a gouge and mallet, knock 
out the node partitions. Place the two 
halves on the bench pith side up and with a 
heavy knife and mallet split each node ex- 
actly thru the center. Rip the halves apart 
(a high grade putty knife ground down to 
about 2 inches from the handle and sharp- 
ened makes an excellent tool for this pur- 
pose). You now have four quarter sec- 
tions of almost equal size. Now repeat 
the process by splitting each quarter into 
three equal parts. This will be a little 
more difficult, for in spite of your best ef- 
forts at equal division some of the strips 
will be wider than others. And only the 
large size material will admit of twelve- 
strip division; smaller sticks must be split 
into eight strips and two sticks must be 
used. In which event you shoyld use the 
material from one stick for the outside 
veneer and the other for the inside. Now 
examine each strip carefully for leaf eyes 
at the nodes, for if any are found they 
must be eliminated in the next operation, 
which is that of staggering the nodes so 
that no two nodes come opposite each other 
in the completed section. : 

Tack a straight piece of soft wood cross- 
wise of the bench near one end, and with 
a heavy pencil place a line on the bench 
parallel to the stick and at a distance equal 
to the proposed rod section plus 2 inches 
for wastage later on. Select the six widest 
strips, or, in case of the use of two sticks, 
six strips from the stick having the better 
external appearance (with an eye to the 
finished appearance of the section) and 
place one of these strips against the piece 
of wood above referred to, and by over- 
lapping the other five, arrange them in such 
a manner that no two nodes come in jux- 
taposition. Do not forget the leaf eyes. 

A few trials will show you how to do it, 
and when you have them properly spaced 
hold them firmly with one hand and with a 
pencil mark each strip where it passes the 
stick of wood and the line. Put some 
distinguishing mark on each butt end and 
saw each strip (preferably in a mitre box) 
at the two pencil marks. Dip the butt 
ends in a red ink bottle. You now have 
six strips of equal length and with no 
two nodes opposite. Match the other six 
strips in pairs with the first six by stag- 
gering the nodes, mark them for length, 
saw them at the pencil marks and dip the 
butt ends in a blue ink bottle. Mark them 
by pairs—l, 2, 3, etc. The red ones will 
be the outside strips and the blue ones the 
inside. 

Now sight along each strip, and if they 
are reasonably straight congratulate your- 
self, but if they have sharp angles at the 
nodes or abrupt curvature near the nodes, 
you must straighten each strip by heating 
over an alcohol flame or gas burner and 
bending it until straight. Hold it a mo- 
ment until it cools in the straightened posi- 
tion and it will stay in that position when 
you release it. A little practice will soon 
make you proficient at what looked at first 
like a difficult task. Be careful not to burn 
or char the enamel side of the strip. 


qs. the bench stop at about 1/8 inch, 
i) put one of the red strips against it and 
tack thin battens along either side the full 
length of the strip to keep it in position. 


the live fibre begins 
to show. Square the sides up parallel with 
the grain. Do the same with the blue strips 
and, in addition, turn them over and with 
the plane set very thin, plane off the 
enamel side until you have a flat level sur- 
face upon each strip, being extremely care- 
ful not to plane away any more than ab- 
solutely necessary. Reassemble the pairs 
and with your “mike” or slide caliper, 
graduated in 100ths (I am assuming that 
all your measurements and calculations are 
in 100ths and not 64ths) measure the com- 
bined thickness of each pair at the butt end. 
Refer to your chart of diameters for the 
butt section and see how much oversize the 
combined thickness is. If more than an 
8th or .125-inch oversize, again plane away 
both pith faces, keeping in mind the preser- 
vation of the level surface of each strip, 
until this limit is reached. There is no 
need to worry about the measurement of 
the other end, for that will come out all 
right unless you have put a sharp bevel 
in the strips. Finish each pair in this man- 
ner and your strips are then ready for the 
steam box. If you have used high grade 
bamboo with a good depth of solid, live 
fibre, your double enameled strips will be 
strong and powerful, and after going thru 
the form where they are given their equi- 
angular shape and proper taper and then 
being glued up snug and close, you will 
have a butt section impossible to duplicate, 
I firmly believe, in single enamel construc- 
tion. 

After removal from the glueing frame 
the strips should be hung up for at least a 
month in a warm, dry place. They may 
then be tested as follows: Secure the butt 
end of the strip in the vise with two pieces 
of thin wood or card board between the 
bamboo and the vise jaws and bend slowly 
in both directions (perpendicular to the 
plane of cleavage) until the strip describes 
a curve of about 30 degrees of arc. Sub- 
ject it to a torsional twist or strain of 90 
degrees from either side, and if the glue 
holds you may safely proceed with the 
completion of the rod in perfect confidence 
that the butt section will stand up under 
any reasonable demand you may make upon 
it in actual fishing. 

Just a few words on the equipment neces- 
sary for this work may be apropos at this 
point. The steam box has been described 
very completely. Any tin shop can turn 
it out and its cost should not exceed $10. 
The glueing frame is made of two bars of 
cold rolled steel (54x54) secured to each 
other by short lengths of steel (5x™%). 
Drill % inch holes thru both bars and tie 
strip and rivet with 1% inch stock. The 
tie strips should be spaced about 4 inches 
apart, as the strain upon them is consider- 
able and the holes must be exactly the 
same distance apart, otherwise the bars will 
not be parallel. The bars may be set about 
2 inches apart and the entire frame should 
be not less than 48 inches long. 

Now drill and tap for 3% inch machine 
screws thru one of the bars, so that the 
screws may be set up against a third bar 
of the same size, which is inserted into the 
frame. This bar compresses the strip be- 
tween itself and the opposite bar, thus com- 
pleting the frame. Its cost will be about 
$2, providing you do the drilling and tap- 
ping yourself. A friendly garage man 
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and his electric drill will solve the diffi- 
culty for you. As to the adjustable steel 
form for tapering the strips, the depth 
gauge necessary for its accurate setting, 
the small planes and their irons ground at 
different angles for planing across the 
nodes without splintering and slivering, the 
working out of the different desired diam- 
eters in graphic form by means of a sim- 
ple equation; all these are beyond the scope 
of the matter under discussion, but each 
is deserving of an interesting chapter in 
itself. 


DISCUSSION of the relative merits 
L\% of single and double construction of- 
fers a possibility to a wide divergence of 
opinion. Some anglers prefer a light, wil- 
lowy action, while others demand a rod of 
the stiff tournament type under all condi- 
tions and circumstances. Personal prefer- 
ence governs the choice in many cases, 
while in others the particular nature of 
the fishing to be undertaken determines the 
character of the equipment. For the first 
class a single built rod may fill all needs, 
but for the second the double built will, in 
the majority of cases, more nearly suit 
their demands. For there is something 
about the vibrant, surging energy of a 
double built butt as it transmits the flow of 
power from wrist to tip that defies descrip- 
tion. And it is not a mere matter of 
diameters, nor of fibre, either, for with 
prime quality stock it is possible to build a 
butt section which will be solid fibre thru- 
out. The answer lies deeper than that. 
Perhaps an example or two will help to 
make clear the point I am unable to bring 
out intelligently. 

A few years ago I carefully copied the 
diameters of a very fine double built dry 
fly rod. But I made the butt section single 
enamel and the rod was worthless, a limp, 
spiritless, nondescript affair with no re- 
deeming feature. Then I made a double 


enamel butt to exactly the same calibres | 


and the entire character of the rod was 
transformed into an action which left little 
to be desired. With the single butt the rod 
showed a vibration test of 101, but with 
the double butt the vibration increased to 
128; this with the same middle section and 
tip. If speed of vibration is the ultimate 
test of a rod as some contend (but with 
which I am not in full agreement), you 
have the answer there. Equal diameters 
will produce greater driving power and 
speed in the double construction, the casting 
range vill be increased (an important fac- 
tor on large streams or against a head 
wind), the power of recovery will be ac- 
celerated, and on brushy streams the scope 
of the back cast will be diminished because 
of the instant response to the smallest im- 
pulse. 

I have been told that my method of 
steaming the bamboo and then glueing the 
strips together under enormous pressure 
destroys the cellular structure of the fibre. 
Perhaps it does, but this I am certain of; 
the strips are steely hard and fast as tem- 
pered clock springs when tested in the vise, 
and the rods into which they are built are 
vibrant with life and power and speed from 
reel seat to tip, and this, to me, is the proof 
of the pudding. At the opening of the sea- 


son I presented to a friend of mine a 9-foot | 
fly rod, weighing 51% pounds, double built | 


butt, 132 vibrations to the minute, and | 
trust you will forgive me the statement 


that this rod is one of the finest implements | 


I have ever put a reel on. It fairly jumps 
in your hand with pulsating speed and 
power, and it has an*%indescribable feeling 
of reserve force pleasant to think upon in 
time of extreme need. 

Your correspondent mentions two pos- 
sible objections to a double built butt and 
both may be dismissed with a word or two. 





Crandall’s American Finish 











HE Ashaway Cran- 
dall’s American Fin- 
ish Fly-Casting Line is 
exclusively ours. Origi- 
nated and made by us, 


Standard coil as 





Longer on special order 
Level only—no tapers 


buy the Ashaway Ex- 


hard 
braided, best quality 
Cx lor 
Lands 


lasts 








‘*That’s the Line I’ve 
Always Wanted”’ 


WO years ago Ashaway introduced 

something new in fly-casting lines— 
Crandall’s American Finish. Two years 
of every kind of fishing, in all parts of this 
country, in Canada and abroad, have 
proved it the world’s best buy in a fly line. 

Ask your dealer to show you an Ashaway 
Crandall’s American Finish Fly Line. 
lake it in your hands, feel its distinctive 
soft finish, forced into the fabric under 
high vacuum. Test its remarkable flexi- 
bility. Place the end under your heel 
and pull—youll find actual elasticity. 
Here is the fly line you want 

fine pure silk clear through, impreg- 
nated core and all with a rubber-like 
dressing of extraordinary toughness; 
smooth, free running finish that 
never gets sticky. Color and weight 
exactly right. Strength to give 
away, and guaranteed satisfactory 
or your money back. Price mod- 
erate. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


Always Carry a Spare 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 536 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


\lanufacturers of Guaranteed Braided and Tu 
Silk, Linen, Cotton and Metal Fishing Line 


















ew Weed Frog 


UNCONDITIONALLY and 
ABSOLUTELY WEEDLESS 


Here’s the best surface lure we know of—a lure 
that goes back into the weeds, lily pads and reeds 
or right up onto shore—and comes back skimming 
and splashing its way along without fouling! The 
front planes carry it up and over the surface weeds 
and obstructions! Can be used with pork rind! 
A splendid lure for dark nights! Get one at your 
dealers or direct! 


Our new beautifully colored catalog of true- 
to-nature lures=sent FREE upon request! 








CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


183 S. RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, INDIANA 














booklet on request. 





The Sure Catch Patent Fish Hook 


THE HOOK THAT HOOKS THEM 








Sizes 1 to 8, 15 cts. each or 2 

for 25 cts; 1-0 and 2-0, 20 cts. 

each; 3-0 and 4-0, 25 cts. each; 5-0, 30 cts. each; 6-0, 35 cts. each. 
At your dealer’s, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive 
Liberal discount to dealers. 


ELSA VIERS WEBB Box 391 RED LODGE, MONT. 
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Photograph Courtesy Canadian Pacific Ry. 


For Perfect Casting Action 


—Flexibility, Strength, Light Weight 
BUY A BROOKSIDE 99 


aristocrat of all bait casting rods—light in 
with perfect casting action and rugged 

Made of special tempered spring steel. 
Patented reinforced tip and second joint—and 
staggared joints make it cast like a tournament 
rod All crystal agate guides and _ top. De- 
tachable finger hook. Quality cork handle. In a 

tse of our special design with snap _ eyelets. 
Lis t price $7.00. 

Harrimac—Our Own—I. D. L. Nets 
The famous ‘‘Harrimac’’ Bass Net No. 1, with 
collapsing frame—an all quality Janding net, list 
price $3.40 I. D. L.. No. 3 for Trout, col- 
lapsing steel frame, list price $2.30. 

Ask your dealer—write for catalog 
Richardson made Steel Rods and Nets are 
by dealers everywhere. For every fishing 
quirement and a wide range of prices. If your 
supply you, write us. Illustrated 
free. 


The 
weight, 
strength. 


sold 
re- 


dealer can not 
sent 


catalog 





a 






Brookside G55; Harrimac 
' Peerless ===" 
aon =" Saroen. 
Nets 


sien Rod & Reel Co. 
546 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 











SEVENTEEN-FOOT 


MERACO 
SPEEDSTER 














(Patent applied for) 
Non-sinkable 


The ideal boat for your 
camping trip 








"Built by 
St. Louis-Meramec Canoe Co. 


309 MARSHALL AVENUE 

VALLEY PARK, MO. 

for full particulars on this 
other popular models 





Write now and our 

















| sumed that, 


Well built butts are practically immune 
from “set” if intelligent care is given the 
rod, particularly between seasons. It is as- 
since he contemplates putting 
$50 or so into a first-class rod, he knows 
what is meant by “intelligent care,” but if 
he does not, it is immaterial whether he 
selects either the one type or the other 
for more rods are ruined by neglect be- 


| tween seasons than are smashed up on the 


| streams. 





| give him many 


As to the danger of opening up 
because of the added number of glued 
joints, this is purely a matter of workman- 
ship, and if he purchases a high grade rod 


from a reputable and reliable maker he | 


need have no fear, again provided he does 
his part in preserving it in the condition 
in which it will be delivered to him. Such 
a rod, used with care and judgment, will 
years of faithful service 
and he will never regret its cost as the 
years pass by. 


paragraph from 
Fishing Tourist 


is a short 


Hallock’s 


HERE 


. Charles 


| which I would like to bring to your atten- 


| of 


tion before I close: 
a perfect arch is the true philosophy of 
rod manufacture, just as the man agement | 
the arch in motion is the essence of 
scientific angling. The elastic properties 
of a rod should be evenly distributed and 
maintained thuout its length from tip to 
butt, so that when the rod is bent no varia- 
tion from a perfect arch can be detected. 

. Uniform elasticity being secured, 
second requisite is stiffness, that peculiar 
power or force which, combined with the 
elastic properties of the 


| the fish from exerting his full strength on 


BLUE GRASS 








REELS 
Get a Really 
Good Reel 





If you’re tired of ordinary, quickly-de- 
teriorating reels—reels which soon loosen 
and rattle and run irregularly; if you've 


decided that quality counts in a reel—it’s 
Blue Grass. It’s not a 


time you bought a 
cheap reel—nor the most expensive, but it’s 
quality clear through. Ask for them at 
your dealer’s 
WRITE for free catalog describing and 
giving prices of all Blue Grass Reels. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO, 
743 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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| the hook, 


| landed the arch of 


| and 


the leader or the line; for from 
a fish is hooked until he is 
the rod, either longer 
should be persistently main- 
fish should be killed on the 
rod, not on the line. A horse can not exert 
his strength to advantage with 
traces; neither can a salmon overcome that 
mysterious force which, ever yielding, 
never breaks.” 

These lines were written in 1873 and were 
inspired by his comparison of the, then, 
comparatively new material, bamboo, with 
the lancewood, greenheart, etc., in general 
use at that time. Bear in mind that split 
bamboo rods were then making their first 
bid for serious consideration and there was 
no such unanimity of opinion regarding 
them that there is today. Hiram Leonard 
had but recently (1870 or 1871) 
his rod commercially and many 
were skeptical of the innovation. 
ever modification modern theory has 
brought regarding the “perfect arch’, we 
can not fail to be impressed by his appre- 
ciation of the “essence of scientific ang- 
ling,” and by his sure and profound grasp 
of the underlying principles of the art far 
in advance of the common thought of that 
period. His term “yielding resistance” is 
most happily chosen and does yeoman serv- 
ice for reams of lengthy explanation. 

And now I have come to the end of my 
| long screed. I started with the intention of 
writing a short article and have drawn it 
out to an immoderate and boresome length. 
But if I have been able to help a brother 
amateur with a constructive idea or sug- 
gestion I shall feel well repaid, for I know 
from bitter experience the heart breaking 
disappointments and discouragements of 
this most difficult art. There are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of amateur makers all 
striving for the one end, the perfect rod, 
it inevitable that improvements 
should be developed among them from time 
to time. Let us unselfishly pass these ideas 
on for the common benefit and use of all. 
THE Enp 


the moment 


or shorter, 
tained. The 


anglers 


is 


the | 


wood, produces a | 
certain yielding resistance which prevents 


What- | 





“Now the creation of | over IO miles per. 








elastic | 


offered | 
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Position- 


Fast and Slow Speeds 
Forward & Reverse 


You can start your Caille motor at the dock, and 
let it warm up. Then you can glide off-—fast or 
slow, forwar ‘or back, by merely raising or low- 
ering your steering handle. $32.00 puts this won- 
derful outboard motor on your boat—the rest 


in easy payments. Get full facts—write today, 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
» Detroit, Mich, 


6241 Second Blvd., Dept.! 


LBrake 


2 one 
SPEED 








MASTER 





SPEED 
TWIN. 






SEND for FREE BOOK. 
Slim Eli Says: 


“You'll want to get acopy of 
Hildebrandt’s Hints, be- 
cause it’s chuck full of good 
fishin’ dope. Tells you what 
kind o’ baits and how to use 
em. Shows the hull Hilde- 
@ brandt line of spinners, 

=? “flies and specialties — fish 
catching baits for thirty years. You'll 
enjoy every page fer they’s not a dry 
line init. Send fer your copy — you'll 
get it by return mail FREE.” 


John J. Hildebrandt Company 


736 High St. Logansport, Indiana 


Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. ‘Size 
12, 45c¢; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55 per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75¢; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Cats agen of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 
Lines, ete., Post Free. 
Trade Supplied at Wholesale Prices 
WHITE BROTHERS 
61 Lord St. Liverpool, England 


Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 

,. Qriental paler: 3155 oo 
ler-- 199, 

ler ---7 
























































Bay Mushy 
Pork a” 


Jar. 






















oe 


Write for V.L. & A.’s new. tackle 
and camping goods catalog. Sent to 
se free. Finest tackle at lowest prices. 

romptservice. Money back guarantee. 
Write today. Ask for catalog No. 70A 

VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
33 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Big Boy” 


Harry Glosson Fellows 


HE big rainbow trout had spent the 
summer behind a large rock below the 


bridge that crosses Grand River near Font 
McQuerry’s place. Many fishermen had 
tried to catch him, each meeting with poor 
success. It is true that he had been hooked 
a number of times and more than once the 
landing net had been made ready to receive 
him, but always -by 
had managed to escape. 

lers had lost their lures. 
remarked, “I bet that 
mouthful of leaders.” 


old boy has a 


Arnold Edgar was about the most skill- 


ful angler in the Grand Lake colony, and 
aiter losing “Big Boy”—as the trout came 
to be called—several times, it became an 
obsession with him to catch this fish. He 
was almost afraid that “some one 
beat him to it,” as he expressed it. 

A trout, even a big one, 


his head for more than a thimbleful of 
brains, but “Big Boy” had matched what 


little he had against the hatsful of brains 
some of the smartest anglers were sup- 
posed to possess. 

It was one of those glorious Colorado 
mornings when Edgar said to me, “Harry, 
I'm going after the big trout this morning. 
Do you want to go along?” 

“Sure,” I replied. “He belongs to you, I 
guess; I know I can’t get him. I'll go 
along and watch the fun.” 

Accordingly we climbed into Edgar’s car 


and sped away southward, thru Carr's 
meadow and between the pines, with 
glimpses of “Old Man Grimes” and Jim | 


Mountain to the east. 

Reaching the bridge at McQuerry’s, we 
unloaded our rods, boots and baskets and 
prepared to rig up for the great event. 
While we were making ready Edgar was 
outlining his plan of campaign. 

“T hooked him on the Gray Hackle with 
a red tail twice, and before that I tied onto 
him with a Royal Coachman,” he said as 
he produced his dry-fly box. “But see 
these? English tied Black Gnats, on a No. 
12 hook. I got these yesterday, special for 
this job. I am using a little heavier leader, 
so if I can get him up, he’s mine.” 

WE * stood on the bridge for a few 

moments, watching the action of the 
water and the fish life to be seen. About 
20 feet below, where the crystal clear 
water rushed thru a line of smooth, 
round boulders, several hog-suckers were 
attached to the rocks, and as they turned 
in the current we could see the glint of 
their golden scales. Along the shore line 
near a sand shoal a school of trout fry 
were basking in the warmer water. It was 
splendid to be there and every prospect was 
pleasing to a trout fisherman. 

The water tumbling thru the boulder ob- 
structions made a singing sound. I thought 
of other more obscure places. I have 
paused from fishing when some particular 


spot caught my fancy and, seated on the 
moss, have let my imagination run free 
until I fancied I could hear whispering 
voices in the stream—merry,  tinkling 


sounds that seemed to have an elfin origin. 

It is not hard to see in your vagaries, the 
Indian swain with his dusky sweetheart 
murmuring their love tones in the ecstasy 
of the moment, or imagine the papoose 
lying strapped to a board, with his little 
brown heels kicking, while he smiled and 
cooed to the tree tops that gently swayed 
and disclosed glimpses of bright sunshine 
and blue sky as the natural windows opened 
and closed. If your ear is atune, you can 


hear these sounds in the mountain streams. | 


skillful resistance he | 
Most of the ang- | 
sig Jed Durkee | 


would | 


has no room in | 





The most interesting and unusual 
CANOE CATALOG ever _ issued. 


Every page fascinating. Handsomely 











FREE-KENNEBEC 


I927 CANOE CATALOG 


pages 
in 
colors 


TEAR and MAIL 


meee ee 











| Illustrated with many Photos and col- | The Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. N-31 : 
| or plates. Plan your trip with help | Waterville, Maine. ! 
of this: book. | Send me your novel new Canoe Catalog | 
| 7 free. | 
Many pointers on water sports and l 
how to handle a canoe. Describes 15 | Name 
popular KENNEBEC models in detail, | | 
including JOY-BOY fast, dry outboard | Street | 
canoe and WHIZ-BOY outboard speed | City ..... Stata | 
boat. Write now. j 
: LO 2 ee ee eee ! 
SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING—By Robert G. Hodgson. A practical book on the raising, 
oe and handling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $3.25 postpaid. Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, 
_otorado. 








hb 
Bend steel rods. 
Cap screws dow 
thereby locking ae 


bee pa in position ‘Thus 


rod joints posi- 
| tively cannot creep or 
twist out of alignment. 


LOCKING JOINT 


South Bend Steel Rods | 


OUTH BEND steel rods have an exclusive patented lock- | 
| ing joint feature which makes them easy to assemble— 
joints cannot stick or guides get out of alignment. 

The joints do not depend on friction to hold them together. 
With this feature they are locked and held in a perfectly 
aligned position. 

| The locking joint feature may be had in South Bend bait- 

casting, fly- Pod and bait rod types. Telescopic steel rods are | 

also produced in these three types in several lengths. | 
Send for your free copy 

** Fishing— What Tackle and When. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
| Manufacturers of the most complete line nel ie Tackle 
9229 Hich Street. South Bend. Ind. 


Fishing Tackle of all ki: ods Reels Lines Baits | 












| With or witnens engine. 





mp 











The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at real money-saving prices. 
Prompt vcemmanntians factories to you. 





The most condiute line, including Step-Plane, Baby 
Buzz and Zip Plane; also most seaworthy models. 





Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable. Easy to row and handle with oars. 









| Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
| cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 





16 to 26 ft. long. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of 
————e—> TWO LARGE FACTORIESC— a 


| THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG.CO. 


boat you are interested in 22 


209 Ann St. ( Write to \ 109 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO Either Place) :CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN = NEW YORK 
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How Many Fish Have 
You Lost Because You 


Couldn’t Set the Hook? 


Change your luck. Use the Barbless 
Hook. It goes in deeper and quicker, 
assuring many more securely hooked 
fish. It does not cut or tear. Under- 
sized fish and ‘over the limit’ 
catches can be returned unharmed. 
Started now to help save the fish- 
ing. Use the 


JAMISON BARBLESS 





Barbless Hook Wet Trout Flies to Gut. 
Highest Quality. 24 patterns. No. 4, No. 6, 
No. 8, No. 10 and No. 12 hook. Five for 
$1.00 or $2.25 per dozen. 


Barbless Hook Dry Flies, no snell. Highest 
Quality. 12 patterns, No. 8, No. 10, No. 12 
and No. 14. Four for $1.00 
dozen. 

Barbless Hook Inverted Bass Flies No. 1/0 
Ringed Hook, no Snell. Highest Quality. 
14 patterns. Each 35 cents, $4.20 per 
dozen. 


or $2.50 per 





Patented in U.S. and Great 
Britain, 1924 





< 
Ringed Barbless Hooks (cut shows No. 
1/0). Nos. 8 and 6, 20c doz. Nos. 4 and 2, 
25c dozen. No. 1/0, 30c¢ doz. No. 3/0, 35¢ 
doz. No. 4/0, 40c doz. No. 5/0, 50c¢ doz. 


Turned-Down-Eye Barbless Hooks, for fly 
tying, Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14, 25ce doz. 
$1.75 per 100. 

Single Gut Barbless Hooks Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12—doz. 75c. 

Double Gut Barbless Hooks, No. 2 and 1/0, 
loz. 85c, No. 3/0, 4/0 and 5/0, doz. $1.00. 

Ask your dealer or send direct 











OUR FISHING PICTURES 


are the best ‘‘movies’’ ever made 


Send for full information 





Catalogue of Barbless Flies and 
Shannon Twin Spinners, Coaxer Baits, 
Casting Lines, ete. Testimonials. 


Silk 


Hooks, 





THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 43A 
739. S. California Ave., 


Chicago, III. 


Mark 


Trade 

















Pointing with this rod, Edgar said: 
“That old fellow lies at the inshore corner 
of that rock with his head up stream. I 
am going down about 50 yards and fish up 
behind him. If you like you can stay here 
and see the battle.” : 

In a few minutes he reappeared, pulling 
up his waders and adjusting his staff, for 
believe me, if you want to fish the Grand, 
you had better have a staff swung to your 
shoulders; it’s the staff of life, almost. 

I remember seeing an ardent fisherman 
from Nebraska tackle this stream. With 
all the confidence in the world he boldly 
strode across the dry boulders just before 
a shower of rain. When he struck the 
“nigeer heads” in the water he stumbled 
and staggered around in a ridiculous way. 
He had not made a dozen casts before his 
feet failed him and he plunged headlong. 
The dry footing was gone and in despera- 
tion he crawled back to safety. 

“Never again, never again,” he said, and 
that was his first and last try at the Grand. 


2 UT to return to Edgar in his quest of 

) the big trout. He took the stream 
below and proceeded cautiously up against 
the current, casting as he came. Soon he 
was within good casting distance and, 
whipping the fly thru the air a few times, 
he landed it just above the rock. It came 
drifting down with the foam flecks that 
split at the boulder. 

A rise, and a sound like the pulling of a 
cork. Big boy had struck! A flirt of the 
rod and the hook was set. The fun started. 
The fish came up out of the water, sending 
up a shower of drops like a handful of 
opals. A quick dash shoreward and another 
leap out of the water. The rod was bend- 
ing like a bow, and Edgar was set like a 
pointer dog on stand. A long run toward 
the opposite bank, pulling upstream, the 
line being carefully fed out as the increase 
in distance warranted. Tiring of the steady 
pull at his mouth, the fish changed his tac- 
tics and came charging back, giving line as 
fast as the fisherman could loop it up. As 
the fish passed the man, again tension was 
applied and would-be captor started down 
stream with the fish leading. Out into the 
current and back several times the 
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struggling fish forced the play. Step by 
step Edgar was gaining toward the stretch 
of sand. Several times the landing net was 
extended and as many times the fish 
gamely called on his diminishing strength 
and fought again, fighting for his life, and 
fighting with the desperation that had be- 
fore been rewarded. It was the unequal 
contest of cunning against skill and 
strength. Gradually the rushes became less 
furious and the resistance less vigorous 
until the fish was skidded landward and 
enveloped in the meshes of the fatal net. 


DGAR proudly bore the panting fish up 

_4 the bank and laid him on the grass. 
There he lay, working his gills and curl- 
ing up his broad square tail. Caught at 
last. Surrender complete. 

We stood and gazed at the victim of this 
half hour’s sport and a feeling of pity came 
over us. It was a splendid fish, weighing, 
we estimated, between 4 and 5 pounds, with 
the beautiful markings of an adult fish. 

‘What are you going to do with him?” I 
asked. It would have been a foolish ques- 
tion with an ordinary trout, but somehow it 
seemed different in this case. We _ both 
seemed to feel it. 

“You saw me catch him, didn’t you?” 
Edgar asked. 

“T sure did, and can vouch for that,” I 
answered. 

“That’s all I want,” he said. “You can 
bear testimony, and some of the other fel- 
lows can have a try at him. I’m done with 
this fish and I’m goin’ to put him back.” 

He carried the fish to the water and 
placed him there. The fish soon revived, 
and after one or two attempts darted into 
the stream, and as far as we know is back 
on his stand, probably more cautiously se- 
lecting his black gnats. 

We caught a fair creel of smaller fish 
by quitting time. We were well pleased 
with the day, and as we drove home that 
evening and watched the gorgeous sunset 
that filled the sky behind the Willow Pass 
range, we smoked without talking. 

I felt a greater respect for Edgar as a 
fisherman and a sportsman after his tri- 
umph over this fish and his generous treat- 
ment of a vanquished adversary, 


~~ AGaoe—_—_—— 


A. Cross? 


\ photographer of Ashland, Wis., Mr. 
Pfefferkorn, caught a peculiar trout in a 
small stream not far distant from his 
home, which puzzled him, and being an 
expert “picture-taker”, made a permanent 
record, which we show herewith. Appar- 
ently it is a cross between a brook trout 
and brown, tho of that one can not be cer- 
tain. 

We understood that the 
been the 
hatcheries, but in response to a 
inquiry the superintendent wrote: 

“T have a photo of the same fish, but do 
not know from the picture whether it is a 


said cross had 
Wisconsin fish 
letter of 


forced at one of 


not. Did not see the fish itself. 
It is by accident and not intentionally that 
some of these fish are crosses. We have a 
very few here and, as far as we know, 
they do not breed. Almost any fish that 
spawn at the same time can be crossed, but 
not with a great deal of success.” 

And that’s that. The photograph is of 
interest, however the fish pictured orig- 
inated. Was caught on a worm and from 
an open stream. One can see, or imagines 
he can, the marking of both the eastern 
brook and brown. Mr. Piefferkorn could 
not inform us as to whether the fish was 
a “mule” or not, tho it undoubtedly was. 


cross or 





Cross between an eastern brook and brown trout 
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ANGLER’S KIT 








In these columns it is our purpose to mention 
angling notions and wrinkles as the makers 
may send us for examination and try-out. We 
ire simply commenting on new things, leav- 
ng the wise angler to determine for himself 
whether or not they are worth while. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms are invited. If in- 
terested, enclose 2 cents postage for maker’s 
ime and address.—Angling Editor. 








Long-Wearing Casting Reel 
of 


model 


euentnnies ers 
ring a new 


of the most reliable 
gling appurtenances 
| as here pictured, built 
supply a popular price 
el wind winch that will 


One 


offer 


Cay 


is 





long-lasting. The re- 
rrocating shaft is made 
non-rusting metal and 


e level wind attachment 


alloy steel, which they 
rantee will outwear 
to one all other metals used in similar parts. 
ft is of chrome nickel steel. The reel has 


ghty fine balance, action smooth as velvet, and 


ertain to please the most discriminating angler. 


A Plug, in Various Colors, That Does More 
\nother 1927 leader. The cut general 
ipe, but can’t disclose the peculiar action. Here 

a plug you can use with a 

light line; one that doesn’t need 

swivel or other kink-preventer, 
for it will not twist the line. 

Stands to reason that a swivel 

disrupts the perfect action of a 

lure, and what’s the 

advantage of having one if you 
don’t need it? First lure I ever 
tried out that traveled smoothly 
and wiggled at the same time. 

Casts without a waver, and 

therefore adapted to distance 

work, 
into trouble. 


shows 


1s 


anyway, 


1S 


Comes in various 
try the all black; 
great at night. [ remember 
waned a black lure and had to 
it enameled special. Well, here’s one that 
in that finish regularly. 


colors, but 


years ago I 


To Keep Extra Clothing and Kit Dry 
A duffel bag that is absolutely dependable; 
» the old kit dry under the 
litions. Tip the boat over: 
you want to; you will 
up the outfit an hour 
rward perfectly dry. 
it a boon to the canoe or 
There 
good 
over-bag, 
slicker. 
same 


will 
most vexatious of 


-fisherman. are 
heavy 
with 


As 


size, 


bags, a 
vn duck 
green inside 
of the 
can use the slicker over 
1 wish. Actually the 
st and most convenient 

I have ever 
r, and sure 
ler who carries extra 


are 











seen this 
Of great utility for any 
clothing. 


a winner. 


Radical Departure in Plugs 


Here we have that plug that created such a 
se in 1926, comments favorable and _ other- 
e, but it is improved in various ways, includ- 





x 


g attachment of flies upon either side, and more 


endable action. Nothing but a white and red 
e, with trailing bucktails or spinners, no hooks 
) entangle. A bass sees it and out he comes to 
tack as his way and when the jaws clamp 
wn, out jump the concealed hooks to go home. 
eedless, absolutely, you see, and not fishless. 
*rhaps the most radical thing of recent years. 
You will like it or you won't. 


is, 


where other plugs get you | 












Kingfisher 
Enameled Oiled Silk 
One of the toughest, 
best wearing lines 
made. Saturated and 
coated with specially 


prepared oils and 
thin coat of enamel. 
25-yd. coils. Price 
per 100 yds., 12 lb, 
test, $3.50. 

If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order di- 
rect, enclosing price, 


Master Gault 
Reel for Master An glers 


— master anglers the Marhoff is a 
genuine joy, combining every conceiv- 
able service feature — with a light ness, 
niceness of balance, striking beauty, 
and a flawless functioning that is unsur- 
passed. Many features obviously identify 
the Marhoff as a master reel, but its true 
hall-mark is its intrinsic Shakespeare 
a that has won for Marhoff an 
unassailable place in the hearts 
of master anglers. See it at 
your dealer’s store. 














Writefor NewF REE Book 
“TACKLE TRIUMPHS” 











Shakespeare Company 
413 Pitcher Street. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ae 


They cant get away 
from a Kingfisher 


KINGFISH 






























Let the line sing. Let him 
















rush, go deep or sulk. He 

can't get away from a 

: “Kingfisher.” [It’s the 
fishing line that was just 
made for “tough customers.” 






Here’s something to think about. 










Only the very finest Japanese 
silk goes into Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines. What is more, 







they are prepared with as careful 
and as skillful workmanship as 
can be employed. These points 
aren’t mere boasting we abso- 
lutely guarantee them. And so 
if the much used word “quality” 
means anything, it means King- 
fisher Silk Lines. 






























Write for our free catalogue 
giving full specifications and 
prices on all Kingfisher Lines 
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[ORTON MANUFACTURING Co, 

3 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents 

B. Bekeart Co., San F: 
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Priceless Possessions for 
Priceless Pleasures 


If you are the kind of fisherman who has |! 
revealed to him the real sport in fishing, 
this announcement is of interest to you 

For you can appreciate the qualities that 
make a fine sporting instrument. 

To you we we say —instst upon seeing, and get- 
ting the ‘‘feel’’ of a Divine Rod before you buy. 
No mere discussion of materials or skillful 
workmanship can possibly convey to you the 
sort of nerve-like sensitiveness, action and 
sinuous strength that live ina Divine Rod. 
Send for catalog. And ask your retailer to 
show you the kind of Divine Rod you want. 
If he hasn’t that one, he can get it for you. 
No others are like them. 


The Fred D. Divine Co. 507 Roberts St., Utica, N.Y. 
Rods to order if you wish. 
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WE HAVE 
BEEN NOTED 


& 
S 
FOR OVER 50 


YEARS FOR THE 


4 % QUALITY AND 
VA LUE of our 


HIGH-GRADE RODS, 
and OTHER TACKLE. 


C We, however, have not been so 


well known for our LOWER 
PRICED GOODS (which, price for 
price, we consider the BEST VALUE 
ON THE MARKET). To make this 
fact known we mention: 


PEERLESS SPECIAL 
FLY ROD 
Good Quality Split Bamboo 


SOLID CORK HANDLE 
HAND WELT FERRULES 


GENUINE AGATE FIRST 
GUIDE AND TIP 
These rod rel 
Dalanced nad got 
8'4 feet for Brook Trout 
9 feet for Larger Streams 
9'2 feet for Western Waters 


Price Only 


$1022 


Imported 
' Trout Flies 


(All the Popular 
Patterns) 


ink’’ but are well 
ilue fade in— 


















MONARCH BRAND 


(As Good as Others’ Best) 
WOE FAN ——00 hb visvsrcnsecscesscccnssccsssssess $1.00 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing—on Gut $2.00 per dozen 


WILLIAM MILLS & SONS 
EXTRA QUALITY 
(Finest Possible to Make) 
Wet Files, Regular Tie—on Gut........ $1.50 per dozen 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut........$1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks $2.00 per dozen 





A LOW-PRICED TAPERED LINE 


These lines are made of a good quality pure 
Japan thread silk enameled in a new and superior 
manner; they are serviceable lines at a moderate 
price. 





Double Tapered:—Made in mottled water color, 
only, in 30-yard lengths. 

Size D E F 

Each ... $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 


Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 











Our CATALOG 
prices of 


contains not only descriptions and 
goods but also COLOR PLATES of 
FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and NEW 
YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; FLY COL- 
ORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a “NOVEL IN- 
DEX”’ describing outfits for angling for various 
Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 
10c IN STAMPS. 
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The Anglers’ Fireside 





Letter No. 1196—Carrying Fishing 


Paraphernalia 
Editor Angling Department Will you please 
tell me how to carry my fishing tools when the 
weather is so hot that a coat is a misery? 


MS A. M5 Dl. Mex. 


Answer.—I presume you mean repair tools, etc. 
I have formed the habit of carrying a tackle 
box, in which goes everything of the sort 


Also, I get a regulation 
with a pocket on the outside, into which 
leader box, and tiny, sharp knife 

else. I carry fly book and fly box in 
the large pocket, together with tape, cut- 
ting jack knife, match box, tool handle 
with complement of tools, stick ferrule cement, 
spool winding silk, etc. In fact, I place every 
article I need in the bag and leave it there. When 
I grab that bag and slip the strap head 
I know I article I can possibly want 
under any circumstance. The things are there, not 
cattered thru half a dozen pockets to be searched 


fly book, leader box, etc. 
shell bag, 
goes the 
nothing 

scales, 
pliers, 





over my 


have every 


for frantically when an accident happens. You 
just get a tackle bag for your very own, stock 
it completely, use it for a season, then tell me 


like it.—O. W. S. 


how you 

No. 1197—-A Good Bass and a 
Suggestion 

Letter Angling Department :—Herewith is a pic- 

a bass I took from an abandoned mining 

The weight of this fish 


length, 221% inches; girth 17 


Letter 


ture of 
reservoir some days ago. 
was 6 pounds; 
inches. The reservoir from which taken is in an 
out-of-the-way place; has not visited for a 
number of years, therefore is literally alive with 
small-mouth, running from 10 to 15 inches, tho 
there are some old lunkers also—witness my cap- 
ture. I have lost lures to some old fellows I 
think would tip the scales at 8 or 10 lbs.—A. L., 
Calif 


been 





to get the picture, for it 


Answer Glad cer- 
tainly shows a trim, well-built fish. Must be great 
to have such a place “under your hat”, and be 
able to take fish like that whenever you wish. 
Wonderful how bass flourish in such places. I 
know of artificial ponds, where brick clay or rock 
has been removed, the holes filled with drainage 
water, and then planted with bass. Marvelous how 
the bronze-backs get to like such locations. We 
are going to utilize all such lakes or ponds in the 
near future, for fishing is going to be at a pre- 
mium.—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 1198—Rewinding a Rod 

Editor Angling Department :—What is the best 
silk to use in rewinding a rod, and where can 
it be secured? Give a few winding hints.— 
C. H. E., Mich. 
The best silk is that 


Answer. produced ex- 


pressly for rod winding and to be secured from 
tackle dealers generally. If you can’t get it, 
write me direct and I will give you the ad- 


dress of a firm near you that does carry it. Of 
course one can, if put to it, use common sewing 
silk; I have done so with good results. Silk 
turns dark with the application of varnish unless 
some preparation is used first. There are var- 
ious preparations on the market, or you can use 
collodion and banana oil, half and half. Better 
get the preparation supplied by dealers, however— 


more satisfactory. Take utmost care in laying 
silk, pressing threads together with back of 
knife-blade or strip of steel. Don’t hurry. If silk 


is fuzzy, pass quickly thru the flame of an al- 
cohol lamp, taking care not to burn. Select a 
warm, dustless room for varnishing, for particles 


of dust will prevent a nice finish. Spread the 
varnish evenly and do not flow on. Again, don’t 
hurry. A fine job calls for time, carefulness and 
some skill. Two coats should be enough, tho 
three may do no harm, if sufficient time has bee 

allowed between coats for drying. I would allow 
a week, two would be better. I have told it all 
in my book on the subject, how to wind, etc., 
which see for more complete  instruction.— 
Oo. W.. Ss. 


Letter No. 1199—Too Shallow for Bass, 
We'd Say 

Editor Angling Department:—We have a lal 
here, anywhere from 6 inches to three feet deep, 
sand and gravel bottom, with some reeds along 
the shore. Want to plant it with small-mout! 
What do you think of the idea?—-B. S. G., Minn. 

Answer.—-I doubt the wisdom of planting so 
shallow a lake to bass or any deep-water lovin 


game fish. I should imagine that a severe wit 
ter would spell the destruction of all fish life 
Seems to me that said lake would ‘‘freez 


solid’? in extremely cold weather. In event, the 
fish would be sure to smother. About the only 
fish you could plant with safety, it seems to me 
would be bullheads. Of course it may well lx 
that the lake is deeper than you say; I sincerel: 
hope so, but unless it is, planting with fish 
useless.—O. W. S. 


pears 


Letter No. 1200—Sportsmanship of Live Bait 
Again 

Editor Angling Department:—I am coming to 
you to settle an argument. Is fishing with live 
bait sportsmanlike?—N. O. P., N. J. 

Answer.—All depends upon the fisherman. I 
never could quite stomach the airs certain fly 
men take unto themselves just because they use 
flies exclusively, and I am a fly fisherman my 
self. A man can be a greater game hog when an 


expert fly man than any live bait fisher that 
ever followed bass or trout stream. That’s 

fact. I have seen fly men taking little trout 
without a thought of what they were doing, ay 


parently, and I have seen wormers returning all 


uninjured small fish to the water. So all de 
pends upon the fisherman, as we said in the 
first sentence. A sportsman will be a_ sports- 


man, and the other variety will be the other var 
iety. Sportsmanship is something higher and 
finer than mere tackle; it is the controlling spirit 
of the man. As we have defined it heretofore, 
‘‘Sportsmanship is the love of fair play raised to 
the nth place.”” Don’t worry about using worms, 
if your desires run along that line, or salmon 


eggs. Employ a large hook so that the little 
fellows will not be impaled, and go to it. 
GQ. oW../S: 


Letter No. 1201—Catching those Iowa Salmon 

Editor Angling Department:—If you will tell 
H. B., Iowa, to hook up his good 514-foot caster 
with a 30-pound test, 50-yard casting line, and 
get some Bear Trolley No. 3 spinners, stock No. 
7273 and a few No. 688 spinners size 6, attach 
about an ounce of lead to sink well, then try a 
few casts about sundown, I think he will get 
something. I have spent considerable time catch 
ing silver salmon from a lake where we are told 
they will not bite, but say, boy! I know better, 
and will pass the successful method along. 
H. H., Mont. 


Answer:—I thank you for your good letter, 
answering H. B.’s request for information as to 
how to catch the salmon found in his lake. (Let- 
ter No. 1169. October, 1926, number). I am 
forwarding copy of your letter to him, and trust 
you may hear from him directly as to how the 
scheme worked out. While we do not as a rule 
give names of tackle recommended, will do so in 
this case because it seems the only way to get 
the information over to our readers. Might not 
other makes of spinners serve, providing one could 
not get hold of those recommended? Anyhow ! 
am rigging up an outfit after your advisement an 
am going to try it out myself. I have received 
samples of salmon rigs, and they are about the 
same, whatever spinners are used. Some writers 
advise me to bait the hook with either worms or 
salmon eggs.—O. W. S. 
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1202—-Wants to Correct the 
Balance of Caster 

Editor Angling Department:—What do you do 
to correct the balance of a casting rod, loaded 
with a heavy reel such as is used for trolling? 
I know the forward hand grasp is supposed to 
correct the pitch, but am wondering if weight 
added to the butt would not be helpful. Give me 
the name of a good large reel, suitable for trolling. 

J. E. F., Cals. 

Answer:—I have had little trouble along the 
line you suggest. There are reels upon the mar- 
ket large enough for any trolling; indeed, can be 
used for salt water angling on a pinch, tho I 
could never see the necessity for so much line 
unless trolling deep for trout as you fellows do in 
the west. As to the weight of the reel upsetting 
the balance of the rod, well, it has not bothered 
me to any extent. I doubt the advisability of 
adding weight to the butt of the rod in order to 
correct the forward pitch. The added weight I think 
would more than nullify the advantage of the cor- 
rect balance. Frankly, I never knew what the 
double hand grip on a casting rod was for unless 
just pretty; never could use the second grip any- 
where. I like the looks of it, and that’s that. I 
never use a special reel in ordinary trolling, great 
pike or muskellunge, depending upon my regula- 
tion 80-yard caster. 
I could have used more line, 
pen in any event, you know. 


Letter No. 


but that would hap- 
You asked me not to 


The Line You 
Love to Cast 





There have been times when | 


publish this but I am doing so, without your name, | 


in order that we may elicit some information. 
Watch the Fireside for comments.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1203—Defends Fishing Thru the Ice 

Editor Angling Department:—In looking over 
some back numbers of Outdoor Life I notice in 
the July, 1926, issue, an objection to ice fishing, 
by S. H. R., who bases his protest on hearsay: 
“One fellow pulled seventy fish out of a hole in 
the ice, and another fellow yanked twenty-four 
fish out of a nearby lake.” He further opines, 
“It’s mighty unsportsmanlike to pull out fish that 
are half frozen and stiff and unable to show any 
degree of fight.’”” Assuming his information con- 


cerning the large number caught is correct, the 
red-blooded men who will brave the sport of ice 
fishing are so few that not a great number of 


fish will be taken. The further assumption that 
the fish were “half frozen, stiff and unable to 
fight” is a fallacy that can be attested by any- 
one that has ever tried the game. I would suggest 
that S. A. R. try fishing thru the ice, then tell 
us how he enjoyed it.—G. A. T., Mont. 

Answer:—Now I have indulged in ice fishing 
off and on for, lo, these many years, and must 
confess that seldom have I taken enough fish to 
make a good mess, tho of course my fishing has 
been done for pike and perch almost exclusively. 
Once I got a black bass in January, the only one 
I ever heard of being taken in the north. To 
stand on a wide, wind-blown lake, when the ther- 
mometer hovers around zero, calls for a “red- 
blooded’? man indeed. I have heard of large 
catches being made now and then, a few of which 
I can accept, tho by and large the man who gets 
a fry of perch in a day will be lucky, generally. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 1204—Large Type Casting Reel or 
Regular 


Editor Angling Department :—I should like your 
opinion on the respective merits of the large type 
reel, anti-backlash, and the regular winches with 
that feature.—G. F., Calif. 


Answer:—The large type reel and the old type 
can not be compared, either in blacklash 
or retrieving ability. They are so utterly unlike 
that one can not think of them in the same con- 
nection, tho both do all their makers and ad- 
herents claim. All depends upon the angler as to 
which he prefers. There is no question but that 
some of the large type reels are absolutely ‘‘anti- 
hacklash” if handled properly, and we all know 
that the better of the many regulation reels with 
anti-backlash” features can be depended upon to 
the 


limit. Which is not saying you may not 
manage to secure a back-lash with either; that, too, 
vith little trouble. An absolutely anti-backlash 





is impossible. You must wind in some brains with 
the line, always. To my way of thinking, the 
most worth-while feature of the large type reel is 
the facility with which the line is rewound. I 
enjoy fishing for large fish, and then playing from 
the reel. It will be interesting to hear from our 
readers, the merits and demerits of both types of 
anti-backlash reels, and I hope we will get many 
esponses.—O, W. S. 


feature | 





ROUT, bass or leaping 
takes true-to-the-mark, delicate 
to interest the Big Ones. To 
fish and bigger ones, 
Salmoline Fly Line. Just the 


Abbey & Imbrie° 


getting value. 
chance. 


Salmoline Fly Line. Or if unable to get it, 


forward direct to you. 


Write TODAY for Complete 1927 
for Every Fishing Need. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


FISHING TACKLE 


Catalog of Best 


97 Chambers St., Dept. L3, New York City 


Heddon: 


Genuine Dowagiac 



















OSPREY 


Waterproof 
Silk Casting 


LINES 


Are Guaranteed 
Prices Greatly Reduced 
W rite for samples and 


prices 


DARDEVLE 
THE WONDERFUL LURE 


Making More and More Record Catches 
Every Year 


Write for new color plate and other information 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


Outfitter of Sportsman 131-37 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 
Dept. I 








FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


vom Hofe” on an 
TACKLE not only 
signifies that it is good 
TACKLE but that there is 
none better. Making Tackle 
since 1867 is a recommenda- 
tion in itself. We never 
sacrifice quality to make 
a low price neither do we 
ever use quality as an 
excuse for a high price. 


2c stamp for 168 page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe & Company 
94 Fulton Street New York City 





“Edward 
article of 



















H. &R. NEW TARGET MODELS 
New Improved 


Trapper 6 Inch Very accurate. Shoots 22 short, 
long and long rifle cartridges; 7 shot double action: 
blued steel; gold sights, large checkered walnut — 
Hunter 10 inch barrel, same as above. 

Fine Leather Holsters 6 inch—$1.00: 10 rare 50 


-22 SPECIAL 
HEAVY FRAME 


BREAK OPEN TYPE, automatic ejector: 6 in. 
barrel; blued steel; gold sight; seven shot double 
action; large cae kered walnut grip: uses Case: 
long or long ri A very yore model. $1.00 
deposit required on. O. D. 

Note ‘change a address 


FRANKLIN SPORTING GOODS CO., Box 8, East Orange, N. J- 










3097-50 


landlock—it 
casting 
catch more 
use an Abbcy & Imbrie 
weight and 
finish to put casting magic in your rod arm. 
‘Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing’ 

for more than 100 years has been known for its high fish- 
The tackle too that gives the fish a fighting 
Ask your Abbey & Imbrie dealer to show you a 
send us your 
dealer's name and your order with remittance and we will 


Tac 





kle 































Soneeten 
Fly Line 
Highest quality silk, 
mottled black and gray, 
with transparent en- 
amel. Soft, flexible and 
smooth, shoots freely 
Sizes H. G, F, $1.00, 
$1.35, $1.75 each for 

25 yards. 


The 





“The Box with —seen and recognized in 


the Red Edge’’ 















bait principles, A bait for the Big Ones. Sits 
up when floating. Dives, swims . . 





NEW for 1927 





Entirely new swimming motion added 
to this successful favorite . . 
“KING” and “QUEEN” metal bodied triple- 
luring baits giving full “spoon” effect without 


line-twisting — now in beautiful scale and 
special enamel finishes. . . . . 


Send for attractive Heddon literature of 
improved tackle and fish-getting methods. 


i JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 






























Fishing 
Tackle 


more tackle stores and ang- 
ler’s kitsthan any other fea- 
ture in the fishing world. 


N 16 years of Field & 
St-eam’s National Con- 
tcsis more prize Bass 
have been 
takenonHed- 
don baits 
than on all 
similar lures 
combined,’ 








Luny Frog 


First and only frog 
imitation with wood 
$1.25 


Swimming 
Vamp 


e $1.25. ‘ 


Each, $1.00 

















FineFly Tackle and Lifelike Lures 










American Built for American Conditions 
ee 


“Fly Tackle Capital of America” 


ATTENTION 
— YOU BAIT 
CASTERS ¢ 


INE up with the 
times. Add the 
easy art of flycast- 
ing to your bag of 
tricks. More sport 
— more fish — 
there's a sure-fire 
Way to get bass— 
the great BIG ones! 
Write Weber for 
Special Starting Offer, 
personal selection of 
tackle and full fly 
casting instractiona 


Fhe 


wet per. 
























64-Page Color Catalog 
SEND a quarter NOT Free 


for this instruct- == 
ive book showing Weber flie flies, lures 
and tackle, honor built in true 
American design by craftsmen and 
anglers who know American fish 
and conditions. We credit you the 25 cents 
on your first tackle order and with catalog 
send you a 25 
cent fly free — 
trout or bass 
size — name 
your pattern or 








“If Weber makes it 


FROST FISHING TACKLE CO. (Est. “ie 
and KINNICKINNIC ‘TACKLE CO 


let us select it. 











a fish takes it.” 


Lifelike Fly Co. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
Also Operating 
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Why not get all the sport out of 
fishing by taking a Martin Auto- 
matic reel with you on your next 


trip? With a Martin, when you 
get a strike—real fun starts—you 
really begin to fish. Grab your line 

not the reel handle—and play 
him on your finger tip. If you 
want to pay out line, just touch the 
brake lever and strip it off. To 
retrieve—another touch on the lever 
and zip—it winds up. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 


Every move your fish makes is registered 
on your finger tip. You get the whole thrill 

all the fun there is to fishing. Many old- 
timers say, ‘‘They never really fish’d ’til 
they got a Martin.’” And a Martin doesn’t 
cost much, only $4.50 to $10.00, depending 
on the size. 

Ask your dealer to show you a Martin 
there is a type for every kind of fishing—or 
write us for free illustrated booklet. 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co.,Inc. 
200 Main Street Mohawk, N.Y. 















For all who hunt, 

sh, sail, motor, 
camp out or study 
birdlife. Unexcelled 
for useinthe movie 
andtheatreoratout- 
deorgames. Magni- 
fies 6 times. Makes distant objects large and clear 
—brings the world to your feet. Precise optical qual- 
ities. Durable finish. Carrying caseincluded. At your 


dealer or direct, postpaid. 
: ni? 


PUCKESCOPE fies : 
weet ae Lid 
A practical six power telescope. Made on the same 
formula as the Biascope, serving similar purposes. 
Neat leather case. At your dealer or direct, post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 


877 Hudson Avenue : :; Rochester, N. Y. 










Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Micro- 


scopes, Photographic Lenses of High Quality. 
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Hooking Sailfish 

No matter what your previous experience 
with sailfish has been, you are apt to miss 
the first one of the season. 

There is that great dark form, usually 7 
feet long, right at your bait and trying to 
get it. 

Sometimes a sailfish will hook himself 
when he strikes, but this a rare occurrence. 
Some of the guides will hook a sailfish for 
you, then hand you the rod and let you 
fight the fish. As the hardest part of 
catching a sailfish is hooking it in the first 
place, you have really not caught one at 
all. The guide merely caught it for you 
and you landed it. 

Still many fishermen will tell you that 
they have caught a sailfish, They have— 
by this method. 

Then, as they can say with part truth 
that they have landed a sailfish, they do not 
Thus the guides lose a cus- 
No guide should ever hook a sail- 


| fish for a party. Make them do it. If they 


fail they are sure to try again. There is 
that great fish trying to get the bait in 
plain sight—who wouldn’t try again after 


| defeat? 


The best time for sailfish seems to be 
either early morning, when you first get 
out, or in the evening. All the fish I took 
the past winter were just before we went in. 

The first one was with Capt. Bill Fagen 
and came as a wind-up to a nice day’s fish- 


| ing that started with two fine big barra- 
| cuda that struck before we had fished ten 
| minutes in the trolling ground around the 


whistling buoy. 

These big barracuda were out of a school 
of eight. We had been fishing this ground 
every day and had not seen the school be- 
fore. One barracuda bit on a mullet that 
Bill put on the hook whole, when he saw 
the school. 

Next came a school of dolphin. These 
fish put up a strong jumping fight and run 
at right angles to the boat, as they are 
built thin, like a shingle. The females are 
full of roe in March, and dolphin roe is 
fine eating. The male dolphin has a bluff, 
square head, and the female has a reced- 
ing forehead, so if you want dolphin roe 
just pick out the slant heads. 

Next we went on the amberjack grounds, 
and caught one. Encouraged by this, we 
went in-shore a half mile and caught some 
grunts for bait. Back we went to the am- 
berjack grounds, but could not find the 
school, so we compromised on a_ nice 
grouper. 

The next fish was a tuna. Just as we 
were landing him a barracuda appeared, 
and in trying to get him we kept the tuna 
in the water too long and the barracuda 


| cut him in two and went away with half. 


Last of all we saw a big sailfish jump 
five times to clear the sucker fish from his 
gills. 

Three other boats saw him and ran to 


| get there first, but we were nearest and cut 


| the line, let him pick 





first over the place we saw him jump. 
Promptly he struck the bait and I slacked 
up the bait and 
hooked him for the last fish of the day. 
The last sailfish I caught was early in 
the morning, in a rough sea. My compan- 
ions were strangers to me who had said 
that they were good sailors in answer to 
Captain Hutter’s question on this vital 


' point. 


When the sailfish struck us a whole 
school appeared. My companions had out 
two lines about 100 feet out and I trolled a 
center line that ran a bait only 30 feet out 
and just back of the propeller. 

My companions each had a strike and 
missed. Then a sailfish dashed forward 
and jabbed at my bait. I let him have it 
and by some freak hooked him in the back. 
Over an hour he fought, jumped and 
sounded. About the time I would think he 
was licked, out would rip the line again in 
a 200-foot run. 

One of my companions got very sick a: 
the launch pitched in the rough sea and 
offered to pay for the entire charter if we 
would go in after we landed the sailfish. 
When we landed the fish he was all in and 
so was the fish. I suggested releasing the 
sailfish, but he was so exhausted from the 
long battle that he was practically dead. 

Did you ever see the blue colors come 
out on a sailfish, just before he dies and 
turns black. 

Sapphire of the clearest comes out in 
bars and flashes. His sail is blue with 
black spots. Then an end comes to the 
splendid life; he turns black and next 
morning the sharks rejoice. 

I am much more proud of the sailfish I 
have turned loose alive, than any I have 
ever brought in.—W. B. H. 





More About Sharks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Perhaps the en- 
closed clipping will be of interest, particu- 
larly in view of your articles about man- 
eating sharks. This is not the first instance 
of an incursion of man-eaters to the bath- 
ing beaches of the Jersey Coast, comments 
by the various Chambers of Commerce of 
the resorts to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Some five years ago, more or less, there 
were reported attacks on bathers from 
widely separated beaches. At that time, 
however, the theory was advanced that a 
barracuda strayed from its habitual tropic 
haunts was responsible, but we surfmen 
who frequented the beaches that year 
know this to be but fanciful, as we saw 
many large sharks and lost hundreds of 
yards of 9-thread line in vain attempts to 
land these monsters. I understand that it 
was during this summer that Mr. Stick had 
his epic battle with a shark that he tells 
about so delightfully in the “Call of the 
Suri.” 

If it be of further interest may I tell of 
some shark fishing I enjoyed last year? 
Off Lewes, Dela., and in the mouth of 
Delaware Bay between Cape Henlopen and 
Cape May, is the historic Delaware break- 
water—two long piles of granite blocks 
meeting each other at an angle of about 
125 degrees. The apex points to sea, while 
the shelter offered by these two walls 
offers a haven to storm-caught shipping 
off the coast. The refuse of these ships 
attracts many sharks to the comparatively 
calm waters and these we caught on our 
regular horse-mackeral tackle—and we had 
lots of sport, believe me. In two days 
9 sharks were taken weighing from 50 to 
300 pounds apiece, one of which, falling to 
my rod, leaped three times clear of the 
water and staged a pleasing and exciting 
surface battle. 

I fished for two days from Beach Haven 
the last week in July and took twenty-two 
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Knock’em Down... 
and Pick ’em Up 


HIS amazing new kind of boat is ideal for Duck 

Shooting. Easy to handle. Will not capsize. Folds 
up like a blanket. Weighs 12 lbs. Supports 1,000 lbs. 
Made of zephyr-skin, a new balloon cloth and fabri- 
cated like an airship. No framework of any kind, wood 
or metal, is used. 

Made with two air chambers, easily inflated with 
large volume pump. Non-sinkable and non-capsizable. 
Draws 3 inches of water. 

You need this boat for those isolated lakes and rivers 
where fish and game abound, but for the want of a 
boat are not to be gotten. 

Always take a Flato Boat with you. Upside down it 
becomes a dry comfortable bed. Just the thing for 
camping, touring, trekking. 

Price $49.50 including a pair of Take-down Oars, 
Special Pump and Carrying Bag. Through your dealer 
or direct from factory. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for new illustrated folder 
THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CoO. 


103 Willow Street, ew Haven, Conn. 


The FLATO BOAT 


A Boat... aBed... aBath... ina Bag 












WAB fascinates 
e bait and 

hes the fish. 
Smooth and absolutely 


The When the fish 


thrust out. 


iless when cast. Cast it into rushes, weed or lily 
anywhere. , : 

en for three years, catching bass, pike, muskies, 
rel and even sun fish. Price $1.80 plain; $2.00 each 


feathers or imi- 
Money 


bucktails, 
aiterature 


h either double spinners, 
n porkrinds attached 
inded if not satisfied. 

FENNER WEEDLESS BAIT CO., Dept, L3, Oxford, Wis 


on request, 
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14 ft. square stern row boats, $45.85 
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17 ft. 


\ OT eer 






Smooth boats $58.90 
Outboard motor boats $51.00 up 
A boat for every purpose, a model 
for every purse 
Duck boats $33.00 Flat boats $27.50 
Write for Folder ‘‘D”’ 
SHELL LAKE BOAT WORKS, SHELL LAKE, WIS. 


WITH 
ee eee 
SENATE VINE FLY ROD 
4 Made of six strip African Vine; strongest 
known. Handsomely wrapped with purple 
and yellow siik. Best on the market at less 
than $20. Lengths 8. 9,934: Wt. *4$9 
to 614 oz Price, only. . PAN aa 
ESSEX Enameled Silk Fly Line— No 
better line made at price. Brown and dark 
olive green in 25 yard lengths. ag | 
Ibs. $1.40;G-22 Ibs. $1.25;H-16 Ibs. 
‘ritefor Money-Saving Catalog **L”’ 


W 
ANGLERS SUPPLY CO., 94 Chambers St., N. Y. City 




























bite it the barbs | 


tuna, all small, from 17 to 82 pounds, in 
addition to which about fifty bonito were 
caught. Your comments in August’s issue 
of Outdoor Life, about the variety of 
game off Jersey all well grounded. Last 
summer a dolphin was caught off Beach 


Haven. Tarpon have been caught off Brad- 
ley Beach and Asbury Pier at Atlantic 
City a couple of years ago. I’ve seen many 
a broadbill swordfish, and one marlin was 
caught off Block Island. 


THE CLIPPING 

The decapitated and limbless body of 
A. Burke, 18, of Trenton, was washed up on the 
beach today, increased the belief that he was 
snatched yesterday from the arms of a rescue 
by a shark. 

An unidentified bather who went to the youth’s 
rescue explained his failure to bring him in by 
saying the boy was pulled from his grasp by a 
large fish. Later in the day persons on the beach 
saw three sharks. 

The body later was seen floating in the sea 
but mountainous waves prevented its recovery by 
life guards. 

Coroner Parker, of Ocean county, after viewing 
the body, said it had been attacked by sharks, the 
head, an arm, and a leg had been torn off and the 
remaining limbs were mutilated. 


Charles 





Pa: Tuomas F. BonsAtt. 
Releasing Sailfish 
The Miami Anglers Club recently 


awarded $100 in prizes to the boatmen who 
released the most sailfish for the season. 

The first prize was taken by “Russian 
John” Plostnek of the Inwood, and second 
prize went to Alfred Hutter of the Tramp. 

The idea was to conserve the great 
game fish instead of bringing it in to the 
dock. 

“Russian John” told me his position on 
the question in his picturesque way: “I 
don’t need the advertising that comes from 
bringing in sailfish, any more than I need 
the advertising that comes from bringing 
in sharks, or whip rays, or devil fish.” “I 
get all the parties I need, so I let the sail- 
fish go and win a $50 prize instead of 
bringing the fish in, having to handle it 
at the dock and towing it out to sea in 
the morning.” 

Several boatmen do not take kindly to 
the idea of releasing fish. Said one: “Fish- 
ing is my business; if I don’t bring in 
sailfish to the dock, the visitor thinks either 
that I am no good or that the fishing is not 
good. In the first case I don’t get the 
business; in the second case the man don’t 


| go fishing at all and nobody gets the busi- 





ness, 

Personally I have released many sail- 
fish alive, and I would have released more 
if the guide had not shown a desire to 
bring the fish in. Only the guides who 


| are very busy, and who have a reputation 


loose will- 


for unusual turn fish 
ingly. 

I believe that the struggling fish will 
put out more effort at the boat, as you ex- 
tract the hook, than at any other time, and 
I also believe that to clip the leader or kink 
it so it breaks, is really kinder to the fish. 
He will get rid of the hook with the aid 
of the salt water; but the hard, exhaust- 
ing struggle is all he want to thru 
without the extra hard struggle to get him 
in and extract the hook at the finish. 

I have seen sailfish that put up a terrific 
struggle at the boat, that thumped around 
as the hook was being extracted, until they 
lay exhausted in the water when they were 
released—and the sea is no place for a 
sick or exhausted creature to be. 

Then I have seen a sailfish swim away 
briskly, that was released by clipping the 
wire or kinking it so it readily broke. 

Whether it is better for the fish to be 
thus released in a stronger condition and 
thus have a better chance for life is an- 
other one of those problems that there is 
no proving.—W. B. H. 
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/’ Luck is with you when you own 
if // a “Luckie”. The makers of the 
|} ‘/ very best steel rod, the “Bristol”, 
\f / make the “Luckie”, the best steel 
\fJ rod at a popular price. Be it Fly, 
Bait-Casting, Still-Fishing 

! Trolling—tfor any kind of rod fish- 
ing there’s a “Luckie” for you. 
Write us, today, for the free cata 
log describing and giving prices of 
the many models. 


Telescopic Fly Rod—$3.00 


or 





No. 1109 Luckie Steel Fly Rod is 9 feet 
long with reversible cork handle. Length 
when telescoped—28 inches. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct, en- 


closing price. 


THE HorTON MANUFACTURING Co, * 
733 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, CONN, 


LUCKAIE 
| Steel Fishing Rod 








For Every Angler 







Tackle Box—tThe “Prize Angler” 


Here’s a new model cantilever tackle box sam 
construction as last year’s model—open the lid a! 
every compartment in enttre box #mmedsa ely ‘ 
able. Rounded corners and edges won't open up and 


beautiful job in : 
6.00 or $7.00 in 12 in., 16 in, 
wide, 7 in. high. 


AReel Withcut Gears 
This ting 


leak, rigid alloy steel, a 
green enamel 


or 21 in. length—6% in 


$5.00, $ 





Winona 
is i 





D 

are necessary 
Value goes int ma- 
terial, not complicated 
mechanism Spools it- 
self so practically anti- 
backlash 


sO Si 


Adjustable 


drag. Thumb the hub, 
not the spool. $5.00 
without line guard, 


$7.50 with. 
(Prices slightly higher in Rocky 
Mountain territory and Canada.) 


See these goods at your dealer’s 
and write for literature. 


Outing Mfg. Co. 


568 Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, Ind. 
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AUTOCAM PING 


Department 


Conducted by CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











Motor Camping Day by Day 


Wit { as | aac 
( ) Nit does not realize the phenomenal 
popularity of motor camping until 


] 


he gocs pretty much into statistical de 
tail There are around twenty millio 
motor cars in America today, and allot 
t persons to a car, there is easil 
a car available for vacation purposes to 
every family in the country. Actually 
a tenth of our population recreate b 
motor ever year and a third of this 
number are new at the game. Over tv 
milly people mot camped in Cali 
last year and left in the way « 


Vista House and Columbia River Highway, Oregon. ; 
markable from an engineering standpoint of any highway in America. 


actly, all 


Claude P. Fordyce 


here remains the means of accomplish- 
ment; and the fact that America 1s mo 

rized, that there are 3,002,917 miies of 
good roadways to even the remote sec- 

mis of our scenic playgrounds, and that 
the development of modern motor camp 
ing equipment answers our €Xx- 
combining to make auto- 


if 





nec ds 
the 


camper independent as to transportation 
and living at 


low cost. As a large ma 





One of the most scenic and re- 
(Courtesy Union 


Pacific System.) 


payment for ‘supplies, camp privileges, 
ctc., over fifteen millions of dollars. 
Going back to the actual reasons for 
the great place that motor camping holds 
in our American life, we must concede 
that our people are “sold” on the vaca- 
tion idea. This vacation frame of mind 
gives us the demand. What is there in 
the way of supply? We can see that the 
allurements of our varied and widely 
scattered vacation playgrounds of lake- 
lands, forests, mountains and 


seashor 


Cs 
supply every needful attribute to make 
the vacation a success and varied enough 


9 
in nature to satisfy every whim or hobby 
the outdoor love may have. 

Given the objective tor 
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the 


Vacation, 


jority of vacationists are of the great 
middle class which form the bulk of our 
population, the cost is the biggest factor 
in the motor camping vacation which is 
thus supplied at the very lowest figure 
and yet which permits the average citizen 
and his whole family to reap the greatest 
reward physically, mentally and spiritu- 
ally. 


\ 7HILE the ways and means of tak- 

ing a vacation a la motor car are 
far from standardized, and never will be, 
vet there is a sort of commonly agreed- 
system in equipment and_ usage 
forming an ideal which, if the individual 
practices it, will lessen the irk of living 


upon 


in a tent and traveling in a car, and 
which will give more time for enjoyment 
of the trip and permit one to gain a real 
intimacy with the country and other peo- 
ple. 

One may not realize it, but a vacation 
is a year-round proposition. Along in 
February you begin to plan the next sum- 
mer’s tour, studying maps, catalogs and 
descriptions of playgrounds until you 
formulate the scheme for the tour which 
can be encompassed in your vacation time 
—two weeks or a month—mileages, costs, 
methods of camp craft, new stunts in 
equipage, so you live in anticipation. 
Another part of the vacation—and the 
main part, of course—is the actual real 
ization, and then on your return, retro- 
spection, The vacation has increased the 
content of life. 

In planning the trip count on running 
about 100 miles a day. This is enough so 
you won't be tired out; it gives you time 
to see the country, to get into camp in 
time to leisurely make camp and to visit 
your neighbors. If you are out to break 
speed records you won't care for camp 
life, but you are missing the great rec- 
reative feature of the outing. Motor 
touring has the edge over railroad trips, 
in that the slower traveler acquaints 
himself with the country he visits, where- 
as the speedier carrier gives you but an 
extensive survey of the vacation play- 
ground. 

A lot of practical pointers might be 
given by the experienced to the tyro. | 
always get my complete outfit into the 
car and take week-end trips for several 
weeks before the long tour, and in actual 
use see that every item of equipment is 
worth its place in the outfit. I eliminate 
the non-essentials and this practice as- 
sures me a system in camp life which I 
don’t have to learn when the actual tour 
begins—and time is quite an essential. 
It stands to reason that the car must 
be in working order and all needed repairs 
made; thereafter on the trip the car has 
a daily inspection (while wife is getting 
supper and after I have put up the tent 
and made the beds and camp cosy for 
the night). I look carefully to complete 
oiling of all parts of the car and like- 
wise daily replenish the supply of dis- 
tilled water in the car battery. Prosaic 
stuff, you say. Yes, but absolutely perti- 
nent to the smooth progress of any trip and 
safety first against disastrous lay-ups. 


\ HEN touring, just blindly following 

the road signs isn’t enough. You 
should have a good map and, to prevent 
tearing, cut the map in pieces about 5x7 
inches, spread a piece of muslin on the floor, 
put adhesive (glue or paste) on the back of 
each section and lay these on the muslin, 
leaving a 1% inch margin all round be- 
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tween them so you can fold the completed 
map, leaving the section with the route 


of the day uppermost and before you. To | 


help you to anticipate the historic and 
interesting places, a guide book is of in- 
estimable importance. The National Park 
Service supply free booklets of rules and 
regulations which are in reality very 
comprehensive guide books, so if going to 


the parks, study beforehand what you are | 
going to visit. Most all of the vacation | 


regions have aggressive publicity or- 
ganizations whom you can address for 
descriptive matter—where to go, how to 
go, what to see, the best places for fish- 
ing and hunting—and since these are 
topics quite as important as the equip- 
ment and mechanics of motor camping 
vacations, the Outdoor Life Autocamping 
Department offers a service to answer 
such queries. 

Time was when the autocamper ven- 
tured forth with much the spirit of the 
explorer, with camping places as_ the 
unknown quantity, but now practically 
every municipality welcomes you with 
some sort of public camp ground, for 
city “dads” the country over have come 
to realize that the autocamper is a direct 
asset to the community, brings in wads 
of money for camp fees and supplies, and 
that he is a potent advertiser for the 
town. Pay camps are the rule and can 
be depended upon to supply good accom- 
modations. If left to your own choice for 
a camp site, keep away from low ground 


as much as possible and certainly out of | 


river washes or near earth that is apt 
to slide. 

Practically the only improvement I 
would suggest in the operation of public 
motor camps is a curfew which would 
keep noisy fellows from disturbing the 
rest of his neighbors, and the caretaker 
of the camp should have police power 
to enforce such rules. Proper sleep is 
essential after a day’s hard journey, but 
vou can’t be so favored if some guy in 
the next tent insists on boisterous talk 
or playing a ukulele until midnight. On 
the other hand, you will find most motor 
campers fine folks and the camaraderie 


around the camp fire one of the pleasant | 


remunerations of the trip. 


I like to study equipment of other | 


campers, and the morning hour before we 
depart discloses the campcraftmanship 
of my neighbors. Some folks have such 
unwieldly outfits, such complications in 
making and breaking camp and such a 
lack of system that the wonder is that 
they get any fun out of a trip at all. 
A little study and adaption should elimin- 
ate such chores. Commonly used equip- 
ment made especially for motor camping 
insures speed in making and_ breaking 
camp. Each member of the party should 
have his part to do and be responsible for 
it. Make it a rule that all waste and 


refuse should be burned or buried when | 


you leave. The good camper leaves his 
camp ground in at least as good a con- 
dition as it was when he came. 


| N packing the car a system should pre- 
vail where all units are quickly packed 
and stowed away so that they do not in- 
terfere with the movements of the pas- 
sengers during the day and are so fixed 
to the car that they can under no cir- 
cumstances become lost. On the left run- 
ning board of my car is the combination 
mess outfit, food container and ice box 
which is set up next the front fender so 
both doors can be opened at any time. On 
the right running board is the tent in its 
bag, and inside of this is rolled the 


tent poles in their separate bag and the | 
whole unit strapped to the board thru | 


footman’s loops, and this, too, allows 
both doors on this side to be opened. 
lhe bed rolls and cots, table and chairs, 











A Treasure Chest 
of Good Times 


OOD tastes differently outdoors— it 

tastes so good that everyone likes to 
go camping, touring, boating, or on a 
picnic. And when meal time comes, a 
hearty luncheon of fresh, tasty food with 
cooling drinks makes the trip top-notch. 

Ice is what does it. That’s why the 
Hawkeye Portable Refrigerator, that 
you can carry with you wherever you 
go, meets a real need. Light, commo- 
dious, sanitary, insulated. Lasts a life- 
time with reasonable care. 


$5.75 and up 


Unconditionally guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 
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Moto - Camp 


Your motor car dealer, sporting goods 
house or department store can supply 
you, or we will ship direct. Write for 
circular of styles, sizes and prices. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 


312 Hawkeye Building, Burlington, Iowa 


Hawkeye 


/ PORTABLE REFRIGERATORS 
Keep Contents Ice Cold 


T Bee cr sa 


Everybody’s 
Type 























Go Camping 
Right 


Safeguard your health and get the 
greatest pleasure from your camp- 
ing trip or tour by choosing wisely 
your folding furniture. 

Upon its selection depends largely 
the rest you get; the comfort you 
enjoy; the fun you have. 


‘GOLD 


TRADE MARK REG. 
MEDAL 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


For Home For Camp 


























All Gold Medal furniture is ex- 
tremely comfortable, insuring home 
comfortin camp. Every piece folds 
quickly, easily and compactly. 
Light in weight yet possesses that 
rugged durability which has made 
it a standard of excellence and the 
choice of experienced campers the 
world over for 35 years. There is 
no substitute for Gold Medal 
durability. 

Made in either steel or wood. There is a 
piece of genuine Gold Medal to meet every 
requirement of home and camp use. 
Write for interesting 24 page booklet— 
‘‘Comforts of Home and Camp.” 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


1739 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 





























Public motor camp, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
the motorist need have no worry about where to camp, 
the information 


pack in the tonneau, while personal ef- 


fects are carried in the rear-end trunk. 
If the rear seat is to be used for pas- 
sengers, then all equipment must be 


strapped or bolted on the outside, and it 
is up to you to arrange this so that the 
units are compact and stay put. The al- 
ternative for a party of, say, five to a 
touring car is the trailer or the special 
camp car body. Most of the latter are 
home-made and are failures—too heavy 
for the power of the motor car—but both 
the specially made camp bodies and the 
trailers are O. K. and house the party 
in fine shape. 

Motor camping equipment is the happy 
medium between the bare essentials and 
reliance one must make on woodcraft if 
on a knapsack tour and the permanent 
camp. Your autocamp kit is quickly 
available for use and supplies all you 
need, and motor car transportation al- 
lows you to carry vacation accessories 
which go a long way towards making 
your vacation dreams come true. If go- 
ing into a river or lakeland territory you 


>— 
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These public camps are now so universal that 


Local inquiry will give you 


can well carry in the tonneau or on the 
running board one of the very efficient 
outboard motors. When you get to the 
water's edge, rent a row boat or canoe, 
clamp on your outboard motor and you 
are enabled to traverse water as inde- 
pendently as you can land with the car, 
and it vastly enlarges your travel range 
and your outing possibilities. I always 
carry a complete fishing equipment,— 
differing when I go into the mountains or 
in our northern lakelands. The camera 
is another invaluable vacation asset, and 
combining the diary with appropriate il- 
lustrations is the foundation for the 
greatest kind of a scrapbook at the end 
of the season. Radio is another asset for 
a bigger vacation enjoyment. Most any 
hook-up will do. The main idea in camp 
radio is the portability of the set. Re- 
ceivers using the loop aerial is the hand- 
iest. As to dry cell or storage battery 
tube equipment, it matters little, for you 
always have your car battery fully 
charged and available for the “A” bat- 
tery supply. 


AAT Ste 


‘he Atlantic-Pacific Highway 


An Aut- YEAR Scenic Route rrom NEw York to Los ANGELES 


H. A. Russell 


il hee Atlantic-Pacific Highway is one 
- ot the several transcontinental high- 
ways that have a definite route across the 
United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The organization which has de- 
veloped this highway was formed in 
1919 and since then has been very active 
in the development of the highway. 

This highway extends from New York 
to Los Angeles thru practically the cen- 
ter of the United States, the distance be- 
tween these cities via the highway being 
3,333 miles. Starting at New York, the 
highway passes thru Washington, D. C.; 
Lexington, Va.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Portsmouth, O.; Cincinnati, O.; St. Louis, 
Mo.: Wichita, Kans.; Phoenix, Ariz.; to 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Highway is the 


shortest organized route between New 
York and Los Angeles. The route is not 
severely cold in winter or uncomfortably 
hot in summer, making it desirable for 
travel thruout the year. As an evidence 
of directness, especially between St. Louis 
and Los Angeles, it need only be stated 
that in making their transcontinental flight, 
Lieutenants Kelly and Macready selected 
between St. Louis and California, a route 
passing thru Fort Scott, Tucumcari and 
Phoenix, which is the identical route of 
the Atlantic-Pacific Highway. 

In reference to outstanding scenic and 
historic points, the route is of special 
interest. Two of the world’s greatest 
scenic wonders lie upon this line. These 
are: the Apache Trail of Arizona and 
Ha Ha Tonka Park of Missouri. The 
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Remains of ruined cliff dwellings of pre- 
historic race, near Roosevelt Dam, Altantic- 
Pacific Highway 


Apache Trail is universally recognized 
as the greatest stretch of magnificent 
mountain scenery in the world. As to 
the beauties of Ha Ha Tonka Park, it 
is only necessary to read the statement 
of Bayard Taylor, famous historian, 
regarding this park. Mr. Taylor says, 
“I have traveled all over the world, to 
find here in the heart of Missouri the 
most magnificent scenery human eye has 


ever beheld.” 


TIXHESE two great scenic wonders in 

themselves, however, would not class 
the Atlantic-Pacific Highway as an out- 
standing scenic route. Its great scenic 
character lies in the fact that from the 
east Illinois line to Washington, D. C., 
a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, is a solid 
stretch of beautiful scenery. Thru the 
mountainous section of southern Indiana, 
along the Ohio river across Ohio, thru 
the mountains of West Virginia and up 
the valleys of Virginia, every mile of the 
highway is an attractive picture. In ad- 
dition to the natural scenery, there are 
upon the highway three of the most fam- 
ous resorts in the United States. These 
re: Hot Springs, Va.; White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. and French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

The historic features of the Atlantic- 





































Winding thru the mountains on the Atlan. 
tic-Pacific Highway 





















De Luxe Auto Camps and Trailers 


* . ‘ . ‘oP. et er ." 5 q _ 


The Zagelmeyer DeLuxe High Speed camp to LESS THAN ONE MINUTE 
Trailer is scientifically constructed, com- omy of an unpleasant half hour job. 
bining light weight, strength, comfort — = — > . ore sree 
and convenience. Its timpkin roller amp iraler you wit regard tents an 

. ° ee all other outfits as makeshifts. No other 
bearings and pneumatic cord tires enables . : ge 
P Soar aN oan camping outfit offers such comfort, con- 
it to be handled by ANY CAR OVER ~~. ae an : 

= Ailes passe ci vanned as venience or equal luxury. Complete with 

ALL ROADS AS FAST AS PHE CAR everything built in—two double berths 
CAN TRAVEL. It is covered with the up off the ground, with good springs and 
best grade of absolutely waterproof canvas, mattresses, kitchenette, ice box, food 
which is permanently attached all around compartments, folding tables, electric 
both top and bottom, insuring its occupants lights, ete. No poles to set; no stakes to 
perfect protection from both weather drive; no guy ropes required. THE 
and insects, and at the same time reducing LAST WORD IN AN AUTO CAMP- 
the operation of making or breaking ING TRAILER. 

































OUR CAMPS ROOM FOR 

TAKE THE ALL THE 

WORK OUT BAGGAGE 
OF YOU 
CAMPING WANT 








PULLMAN 
CAMPING 
TOURING COACH 














Combining the pleasing appearance of the modern High Speed Passenger Bus 

with all of the comforts and conveniences of A PERFECT C 1{MUPING HOME. 
Send for Catalog 

See our Exhibit at Outdoor Exposition, Chicago Coliseum, May 9-14 


— 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 


438 SOUTH HENRY ST. BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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The Appetites of 
Husky Men 


Can be satisfied by Kampkook in the 
quickest and most efficient way. The | 
bugbear of trying to quell a million-dollar | 
appetite with poorly cooked food is a thing | 
of the past, when Kampkook takes com- 
mand. No matter what you have—game, 
fish, beans, buns or bacon—Kampkook 
will transform it into the best of meals 
by the time you are 
ready for it. 

The voyageur to whom 
compactness is a con- 
sideration, thinks a lot 
of Kampkook—both in 
;the camp and on the 

trail. It folds like a 
suitcase, with everything 
inside. And there is 
nothing complicated in 
setting it up; it is ready 
for use in a jiffy. 

Weather means nothing to 
Kampkook, Its fuel is ordi- 
nary motor gasoline, and its 
adjustable wind-shields defy 
the elements. It is the outdoor 
man’s ideal camp stove—his 
favorite piece of duffel—that 
is why there are more Kamp- 
kooks in use than all other 
camp stoves combined. 

All leading camp equip- 
ment dealers sell Kampkook. 
If you have any difficulty 
in locating one, send in coupon 
for name of nearest dealer 
and interesting folder. 





. 
American Ready- 
Lite Lantern. Lights 
the camp as bright 
as day, Burns gas- 
oline; lights with 
matches—no torch. 
Has blue vitreous 
enamel top, which 
cannot rust or cor- 
rode. Complete, with 
built-in pump. 


American Gas MachineCo., Inc. 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
Branches in New York and San Francisco 


American Gas Machine Company, Inc. 
Dept. M. 5, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Send me full particulars about American 
Kampkooks, and name of nearest dealer. 


Name.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| ress 
| Addr 


Town and State..... 


Ki iaidiie 0k No. 8, with built-in oven 
America’s finest and most complete camp stove, 
anything you can do with your kitchen rang Pi 
plete, with built-in pump. Price in U, : 
Other models $6.30 to $14.50. 


and heater. 
Does 
& om- 
, $11.00. 





| scenic 
| the homes of six presidents of the United 


the 





are as great as_ its 
Upon the highway are 


Highway 
features. 


Pacific 


States. Included in these places is Mon- 
ticello, Va., the home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Point Pleasant, Ohio, the 
birthplace of General U. S. Grant. Many 
other places of special historic interest 
lie upon the highway. 

Every mile of the highway from coast 
to coast has been included in state and 
Federal systems. Seventy-five per cent 


| of the entire route is now hard surfaced, 
| and work is rapidly 
| construction of the remainder of the line 


proceeding in the 


the end of 
mile of 


an all weather road. 
year, 1927, practically 


as By 


every 
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the line between St. Louis and New York 
City will be a hard surfaced road. 

With the rapid improvement of the 
road, tourist traffic is increasing at an 
astonishing rate. During the past year 
an actual count showed that over 2,000 
tourist cars from thirty-seven different 
states have passed over a certain sec 
tion of the highway during a single day. 
As the improvement of the highway con- 
tinues and the points of scenic and his- 
toric interest become better known to 
the people of the United States, hundreds 
of thousands of motorists will welcome 
the opportunity to travel from coast to 
coast along this very desirable and in- 
teresting route, 





Motor-Seeing Colorado 


Warren E. Boyer 


| ieee open road leading to the gabled 
Rockies fascinates the overland mo- 
torist and his family from the time they 
cross the eastern boundary of Colorado 
until they have reached the foothills of 
the granite peaks, some 200 miles distant, 
and looped the Continental Divide. 
From the eastern state boundary there 
is the innovation, too, of traveling sky- 
ward, the rise being from about 3,500 
feet elevation until Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Walsenburg, Trinidad, 
Boulder, Greeley, Loveland and_ Fort 
Collins, depending upon which auto route 
has been selected, have been put behind. 
the lariat-flung 


Then, easy grades of 
trails of the Continental Divide beckon 
onward and upward, over passes that 


range in altitude all the way from 8,000 
feet to nearly 12,000 feet above sea level. 
Denver’s skyline of more than 150 miles 
commanding peaks in the Rocky 
unequaled in any 
This magnificient view, in- 
Pikes Peak, Mount Evans and 
Peak, is possible from Cheesman 


of 


Mountains is probably 
other city. 
cluding 
Longs 


Echo Lake, from Mount Evans Road, 


Park, a point visited on the scheduled 
15-mile city trip. 

It is at this spot that one experiences 
the delightful innovation of coining a 
golden sunset. But realism takes queer 
form in the twilight hour, shunning the 
golden coin ot the realm. Lingering 
rays of the sinking sun color-fire the 
gold-encrusted dome of the State Cap- 
itol off to the right, before night enfolds 
it in purple shadow. This cupola of 
glistening gold is in tribute to Russell, 
Jackson and other prospectors for the 
gleaming metal, who in pioneer days 
made of Denver the treasure chest of 
the nation. It’s a moment of rapt won- 
der, watching reds, yellows and purples 
against the blue of azure skies, cloud- 
flecked, etching the sunset’s gold, re- 
flected in the precious ore which these 
same prospectors took from the bosom 
of the hills. 

Many of Denver's canyoned streets 
frame glistening peaks in the distance. 
Perhaps the most popular half-day trip 
by automobile, giving the visitor an idea 





Denver Mountain Parks, the highest scenic auto- 


mobile road in the world (Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau) 
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of the front range of the Rockies and 
offering glimpses of the higher Rockies 


in the Continental Divide, is -he 65-mile 
Scenic-Lariat Trip thru Denver's §sys- 1927 
tem of mountain parks. ‘ ear pace A | 

Tales of the Indian chanting his weird a 
calls to the sun are crowded into the ? 
52'4-mile motor trip from Denver to 
Icho Lake, sparkling gem-cupped in the 
Colorado Rockies. It brings one to the 
foot of Mount Evans, highest of the cita- 
dels in white, where eternal vigil is kept 
nearly 3 miles above sea level, for Den- 
ver, far below. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, 75 miles 
north of Denver, is regarded by National 
Park Service officials as having the most 
spectacular scenic drive in any of the na- 
tional park areas, covered in the 240-mile 
round trip journey from Denver to Estes 
Park, twice crossing the snowcapped 
Continental Divide and _ returning thru 
the system of Denver Mountain Parks. 

Pikes Peak, 75 miles south of Denver, 
vith its many attractions, enthralls the 
visitor with its wide vistas, leaping 
vaterfalls and windy-caves. Here, as in 
other sections, are hundreds of miles 
of scenic drives reaching resort places 




















- . r . ~ - e a e 
of the Pike National Forest, where fish- R d 
ing, hiking, camping and motoring are 0 én er 0 e— e moo 9 Irm, 121 
inviting and enjoyable because of excep- " sites 
tion: a Pe ever in all the years of STOL! dership 1 tent 1 King Have such Marne m 

( nal facilitic S; ee y provements been achieved as those introduced in the “1927 CLEAR SPACI PENT 

Prehistoric home of Cliff Dwellers is It is in all respects the best tent in the world made better by the addition of* new 
Mesa Verde National Park, in the south- features not found in any other tent. Easily erected by one yj T in hve -sminutes. 

7 5 j an n en t up 1 ll ( pa yun ) arry his years ent Ss 
western corner of the state, 65 miles beyond Big and ee WES 8 SN CO “g —— rs ae or Bee 
| . a - -aemately S95 1 c made of heavier and closer wove reen tel material, mildew-prooted iter-pro ed. 
urange and approximately 525 miles from The new storm-proof sc-eened window and sewed-in floor with raised threshold appeals 
Henver. to women especially because the make this tent insect-proof. The bobbinet door is 

T ° ° es itte ipper net h opens or closes door in nter by pulling the slider.u 

The motorist has a choice of innumer- mated with zipper fastener which « oS Se een sf the slides EP 

. . - or aown as )1 Zipper boots. 
able short or long scenic drives, some of sabiezs sis ne The larger awning provides an extra room and has steel 
which may be combined into a 1,000-mile folding one-piece awning posts. The new roof support 
4 1 I 
ramble by auto in the Colorado Rockies. forms peak ote a By draining. f 

c : ° Stoll’s 927 > Space Ant is mad in our sizes. 

Information about camps, trips and roads rng cho acini. sgt aged ag Revels Beto e 
. ° : Because there is no center pole and because of extra wide 
is available, free, thru literature and hips each size'is much roomier than center pole tents of 
maps, by writing to the Denver Tourist equal floor size. é 
Bureau, 505 Seventeenth Street, Denver, sare Se Sree, RUE Oey Tete See ee 
il bag and everything all complete, ready for camping. 
} 








or in calling at that office. rhe most compact, complete, convenient and highest grade 
co &, tent Stoll has ever made. 
4 ’ e 

Mow to Watergrest Your Tent STOLLS NEW SQUARE Stoll’s New Square Tourist Tent 
I have a trail tent made of a. material called A real quality tent made of high grade water-proofed 
silkette, size about 6x8 feet, 4 feet high, weighing and mildew-proofed dark green tent material, large awning, 

pounds. This tent had been treated with a tent door, screen door, rain proof window, sewed-in floo 
folding steel center pole, reinforced peak, square hips. 


aterproofing material which is very greasy in ap- 
earance but does not rub off readily. Now 
this tent looked as tho it would turn any kind of . 
rain, but after trying it out about a month I find “aRERSENnore 
that the water collects in large drops on the bot- = (SiG No. 48 Easytoid Bed Stoll Easy-Fold Bed 
tom of the roof and runs down on the _ inside 
i the tent, which, having a sewed-in floor, does 
ot soak out the bottom. What I want is to 
make this tent absolutely water-proof. I do not 
believe another application of the material now on 
would do the business satisfactorily. I have 


Easily set up in three minutes and very com- $ 50 
pact for carrying. Roomy 9x7 foot size at the e 
record low price for this grade tent of 


STOLL EASYFOLD BED q A complete one-piece 48x73” bed with sagless springs. 


Light weight, no loose parts, nothing to lose. Folds into 
5x48” bundle for carrying. 


Iceless Auto Refrigerator 


heen advised that boiling in linseed oil will make A great touring necessity. Uses no chemicals or ice. 
absolutely water-proof, but I hesitate to try Keeps meats, cream, drinking water and all other foods 
; cool and fresh by simple water evaporation. Complete 


and am writing to find out if boiling in linseed 
il will injure the fabric, and whether or not it 
vould make the tent so stiff that it could not be 
olled up readily; also, if it would increase the 
weight of the tent materially. The tent now rolls 


with running board rack. 


Stoll Poncho Camp Mattress 


A heavy rubber cloth bhottom mattress with closely 
to a size about 4 inches in diameter by 18 inches ICELESS AUTO quilted cotton filling and durable green top covering. Keeps 
REFRIGERATOR you warm and dry. Folds compactly for carrying. 


long. I have been told that boiling in linseed oil 
Stoll’s New Folding Table and Benches 


will give it the same waterproofing qualities of a 

slicker rain coat. Will the oil come off after 

hoiling in linseed oil, and will it make the cloth A complete 3-piece camp dining set that folds into a 

so stiff that it will break when attempted to be package 1 3/4 inches thick, 12% inches wide and 38 inches 

tolded or rolled up? The tent still seems to be long, including table and both benches Fits under rear 

very slick and greasy. What effect would that auto seat. st gy into a table 38 inches long and 25 

have on the linseed oil? I would be willing to — — pine —-* po le gall on best 

have the weight increased a little if I could make STOLi’S PONCHO finished in durable green baked enamel. Unequaled for 

the tent absolutely waterproof.—L. P. J. Win- MATTRESS PAD = §$picnics, touring or camping. 

rset, lowa. Outfit your trip with Stoll Equipment complete this 

year—the most compact, convenient, comfortable and 
highest grade outing equipment you can buy. 


Write for Complete Catalog of Stoll 
Tents and Camp Equipment. It’s Free. 


_ Answer—Linseed oil rots the fabric. I note 
that a few tent makers do use a greasy prepara- 
tion which holds dirt in the hot sun and readily 
soils anything that comes in contact with it. The 
only satisfactory commercial preparation which has 
ome to my notice is Sek, and it will absolutely 
waterproof the tent and not get greasy in the S ll M f ; e 

ot sun nor crack like paraffined cloth does when to anu acturing a 

old. If you want the formula of the paraffin NEW STEEL FOLDING 3272 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 
rocess it is given in our booklet, ‘“‘Hints on Out- TABLE AND BENCHES 















ABN I, 


hts,” which is sent free to readers who send a 


tamp.—_C. P. F. 




















Get Your New Tent at 
My Factory Price 


UY all your camping equipment direct 

from me. Save money. Get the best down 
to the last stitch. Made for you under personal 
supervision of myself and my brother, Fulton 
Abercrombie—satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
today for my new Catalog-Bulletin with com- 
pletely revised and greatly reduced prices. 
Shows my _ exclusive Abercrombie’s_ tents, 
cooking and mess kits, genuine H. B. C. blan- 
kets, sleeping bags and robes, air beds and 
pillows, duffle bags, pack sacks and general 
camping equipment. Write me today. 


Patel Msttaahes 


ABERCROMBIES 
TRADE CAMP MARK 


The David T. Abercrombie Co., 
p quipment D ect from Factory to Camper 
Dept. OLC, 311 Broadway, New York 
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BRAND 
Outing Tents 


Before you buy your Outing Tent be 
sure to see the Red Head line. A style 
for every requirement. No finer made. 
Dependable rain or shine. Built for 
comfort and service. Moderately priced. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 


925 W. Chicago Ave. . 
Chicago, U.S. A. \ 


|B’ 
J 








TENT 
CATALOG 

describing the com- 

plete Red Head line of Outing 





—~ ji 












Would have liked this 
| catalog! SEND FOR COPY. 


.Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials 
L.E.STEMMLER CO,,QueensVillage,N.Y. 


Dept. L—Dealers write for prices 















Tents. Ask for catalog No.27E., | 
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Beat 


View of 


Mountain Bridge and a section of its wonderful 31% 
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mile scenic 


approach highway 


The New Gateway to New York City 
and New England 


H. M. 


S motorists from Nebraska and neigh- 
£X boring territory are constantly travel- 
ing m their cars, particularly during the 
summer time, to New York City and New 
England, they will be pleased to learn of a 
new route which they may take, and which, 
in several respects, is unequalled. This 
route not only takes them over the far- 
famed Storm King Highway and the Bear 
Mountain Bridge, with its scenic highway 
on the eastern side of the Hudson, but en- 
ables them to enter New York City or 
New England in a comfortable manner, 
over good roads and without delays. 

The Nebraska motorist, upon reaching 
New York State, should endeavor to reach 
either the Albany or Kingston gateways. 
Upon arrival at either of these cities, he 


The famous Storm King Highway 


Connors 


should turn south on New York State 
Highway Route No. 10 and continue along 
this state thorofare in a southerly direc- 
tion thru Newburgh, which city, because of 
its broad streets, can be passed thru easily, 
until he reaches Cornwall. He _ passes 
quickly thru Cornwall and very soon there- 
after reaches the Storm King Highway. 

This magnificent road was constructed 
only a few years ago by the state of New 
York primarily for use by motorists. It 
runs directly along the banks of the Hud- 
son and at a considerable height above the 
river. From this road, unsurpassed views 
of the river are to be had and which will 
be found of unusual interest to the motor- 
ist from interior sections of the United 
States. 





rounding a point above the Hudson River 
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After proceeding along this thorofare, 
the driver next arrives at West Point, a 
place of historic surroundings and associa- 
tions that every American likes to visit. 
t is here that the future officers for the 
United States army are educated and de- 
veloped. The buildings with their inter- 
esting settings are well worth seeing. 
After leaving West Point, one rides but 
a short distance, 3 or 4 miles, before 
reaching the Bear Mountain Bridge. This 
structure, also erected primarily for use by 
motorists, is the only highway bridge to 


span the Hudson River between the state | 
capitol at Albany and New York City, a | 


distance approximating 150 miles. Its im- 
portance, consequently, can easily be ap- 


preciated. It was thrown open to traffic | 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1924, and its con- 
stant and continuous use both summer and | 


winter furnishes ample proof as to the 
necessity for the structure. 

The bridge is interesting from many 
standpoints, one of which is the fact that 
at the time it was completed, its suspended 
span, 1632 feet in length, was the longest 
in the world. The entire length of the 
bridge is 2257 feet. It is suspended from 
two huge cables 18 inches in diameter, 
each of which contains enough wire to 
stretch from New York to San Francisco 
and beyond. 


§ 5 bridge is open for traffic normally 
- twenty-four hours a day thruout the en- 
tire year, and because of this fact, is a 
great help to motorists, particularly in the 
winter when many of the ferries have 
closed down because the Hudson is then, 
as a rule, solidly frozen over, and also at 
night when many of the ferries have ceased 
operation. It is also of great benefit during 
the busy summer months when travel is at 
its height, particularly on Saturday, Sun- 
days and holidays, at which time, prior to 
the construction of the bridge, the ferries 
were taxed to handle all the traffic offering 
and, consequently, at times, excessive de- 
lays were experienced by the tourist. 
While Bear Mountain Bridge itself is 
remarkable and of interest, to many the 
highway as built by the bridge company in 
order to permit of access to the east end 
of the bridge, is more remarkable and of 


vA 


greater interest, especially as this 3% miles 


of modern concrete road was built simul- | 


taneously with the bridge. This highway, 
like the Storm King Highway, is also 
built along and above the Hudson River. 
lor almost its entire length it was hewn 
out of solid rock. Here again, the views 
that are to be had of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, the river itself and the famous 
Bear Mountain Park, are astounding, and 
while similar to those had from the Storm 
King Highway, are just enough different 
to afford varied scenery. The motorist 


will wish to travel along this bit of thoro- | 
fare slowly in order to enjoy it to the | 


fullest extent. For those desiring to lin- 
ser or to take photographs of the scenes, 


convenient parking spaces have been pro- | 


ided at intervals. 

After reaching the end of the bridge 
highway, the motorist travels along a well 
lefined road until reaching New York 


tate Highway Route No. 6 at Annsville. | 


Here he turns south and proceeds about 
} miles to Peekskill. On arrival at Main 
Street, Peekskill, if he wishes to enter 
New England he turns east (left) and 

llows New York State Highway Route 
No. 37, which is also officially designated 
and marked as the “Bridge Route,” to Dan- 
bury. If he wishes to travel to New York 
City he continues to follow State Route 
No. 6 (Albany Post Road) thru the vari- 
ous towns of Sing Sing, Dobbs Ferry and 
Yonkers, and in this manner soon enters 
the metropolis. 





for Life in the Open 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
Utica New York 















































TRADE MARK 


The Sportsman's 
Preferred Clothing 





Every garment is made to withstand 
hard usage and is proofed against 
rain and wind. Many pockets con- 
veniently placed. 


Your dealer has ‘‘DUXBAK”’ coats 
(also the remarkable ‘‘PAKBAK”’ 
coat) trousers, knickers, leggings, 
hats and caps at moderate prices. 
All are illustrated in our new cata- 
logue. Send today for your copy. 


Mail this coupon today 





 & 








UTICA DUXBAK CORP. ‘ 


Street 









41 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Please send my copy of ‘‘Serviceable Clothes.’ 


, 


a a 














2 Ja11 Que 


Be Popular. Have fun. Step. You can 
be the Queen of the land with a 


BUESCHER.. 
True Tone Saxophone 


Ideal instrument for girl or boy. 
Buescher madeit easiest instrument 
to play. Simple lessons given with 


beautiful free book and details of 

home trial and easy payment plans. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 

1872 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 






Of Your Town. 


new instrument, teach you. Get gen- “| 
uine like big stars use. Send postal for \ 
(9) 
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hy Pay More 


‘Buy direct from factory 2 


This finely made Umbrella 
Tent has every qualityand 


practical feature of the \ 
J highest priced tents. Win- 
dow. Screen and storm doors. 85 
|| Sewed in floor, Very strong a 
waterproofed fabric. Awning 7x7 
guysand poles. Packs tosmall bun- Tent 


dle. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Allstyles andsizesof Tents and 
camp equipment at proportionately low prices 
WRITE MURRAY & COMPANY 


CATALOG 916 W. Huron St., Chicago 
Manufacturer of Tents since 187! 




















card and prices. 


| Silkline Co. Dept. C Pekin, III. 


MR. FISHERMAN | Catch Fish! ; 


Are you interested in a better casting or trolling line, Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
Silk or Linen, for less money? Inclose stamp for sample our po ay STEEL WIRE TR 













aS 





A Ww for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 45 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Laugh at Rough Weather 


If you’re warmly 
clad in a Filson 
Mackinaw Cruising 
Coat—an ultra su- 
perior outdoor gar- 
ment. Order 
1 inch larger 
than white 
collar 
meas- 
ure. 










Take your choice of 4 pleasing colors. 
Red and Black plaid. Green and Black 
plaid, Gray and Black plaid, and plain 
Red. Look fit and enjoy comfort. 
Send for free illustrated catalog ‘‘D.” 


C. C. FILSON COMPANY 


1005-7 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“‘Filson: Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 














No ridge pole 
to carry 


Special heavy tape—top does away with 
ridge pole. Light to carry,‘quick to set 
up. 
Two upright poles are jointed for easy 
packing. Fabric is olive showerproof 
which withstands severe weather. Re- 
sists water and mildew. Shadowproof. 
Four sizes $20 to $34. Long wear. 
NEW CATALOG describes many other 
practical models. Write Now. 
AMERICAN AWNING & TENT CO. 
Dept. A-2, 100 Cummington St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Shur-Hit R evolver 


Where the light points, the bullet strikes! 











| ERE is the revolver that is arousing world-wide 
interest! Sturdy construction, standard 7-shot, 


Double-action, hammerless, built-in with watch- 
For household protection, night watchmen, 
 N 


.22-cal. long. 
man’s flashlight 
detectives, tourists, sportsmen, etc, 
This revolver is always aimed 

the piercing beam of light indicates 
exactly where the bullet will strike. 
Safe and and reliable. Both revol- 
ver and flashlight easily operated 
in one hand at the me time 
light controlled separately by 
thumb, awd revolver separately by trig- 
ger, which folds into flashlight when not 
in use Money-back guarantee. 75 
Order today. Send no money, then $9 


pay on delivery, plus postage, only. 


Ideal for 


many uses. 











Revolver with Flashlight Protection \ 
S. P. Cottrell & Son, 2812 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 
The author spent many months in Africa for the purpose 


of photographing animals in their native haunts and 
this book is a record of his adventures while capturing 
the photographs, together with 77 most extraordinary 
illustrations On this trip no animal was shot except 
for food or to save human lives, and the photographs 


which the author secured are wonderful—his experiences 
most interesting. 311 pages. $9.25 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Useful 


The principle of a knot is that no two 
parts which would move in the same direc- 
tion if the rope were to slip should lay 
alongside of, and touching, each other. One 
of the most useful knots is the bowline. 
It will not slip, and after being given a 
heavy strain it is still easy to untie. Any- 
one handling rope should by all means 
acquire knowledge of this knot. Com- 
mence by making a bight in the rope, then 
put the end in the bight and under the 
standing part as shown in figure “G”, then 
slip the end again thru the bight and haul 
tight. 

The reef or square knot must not be 
mistaken for the common or granny knot 
that slips under a strain. This is shown 
m fieure “I’. Knots “HB”. “KR” and *M’ 
are easily untied after being under a strain 
also. The knot “M” is particularly useful 
when a rope passes thru an eye and is held 
by the knot, as it will not slip and is 
easily untied again. 

The timber hitch “S” looks as tho it 
would give away. It will not, however, 
for the greater the strain the tighter it 
will hold. In hoisting timbers on build- 
ings, making a knot that will hold on a 


Knots to Know 
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Knots to Tie 


A bight of rope. 
B simple or over-hand kaat 
C figure 8 knot 
D double knot 
E bow knot 
F bowline, first step 
G bowline, second step 
H_ bowline knot completed 
I square or reef knot 
J sheet bend or weavers’ knot 
K sheet bend with toggle 
L carrick bend 
M sstevedore knot complete 
N stevedore knot commenced 
O slip knot 
P Flemish loop 
Q chain knot with toggle 
R half hitch 
S timber hitch 
T clove hitch 
U rolling hitch 
V timber hitch and half hitch 
W black wall hitch 
X fisherman’s bend 
Y round turn and half hitch 
Z wall knot commenced 
AA wall knot completed 
BB wall knot crown commenced 
CC wall knot crown completed 


round pole on a horizontal pull is where 
this knot is especially handy. 

The wall knot “AA” is not nearly as 
complicated as it looks and is made by pro- 
ceeding as follows: Form a bight with 
strand as shown in figure “Z”; hold the 
ends taut when the appearance is as shown 
in engraving “AA”. The end of the strand 
is now laid over the center of the knot. 
Strand 2 is laid over 1 and 3 over 2. When 
the end of 3 is passed thru the bight of 1 
as shown in the engraving “BB”, hold all 
the strands taut as shown in “CC” and 
I the wall knot crown completed. 

Ae say A 





Where to Camp 

The water supply question is the first 
consideration. Most public motor camps 
have pure water, but if there is any doubt, 
or if you camp near a lake or stream or 
farm, the only safe thing is to boil your 
water furiously for five to twenty minutes. 
Locate your camp on high ground and out 
of sand. Ravines invite flooding, is a fog 
trap, and here is where mosquitoes gather. 
Keep away from trees and get'on a low 
ridge or open, rocky point jutting into a 
lake, and with a southeasterly or easterly 


frontage.—C. P. F. 








Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, Mount Morris, Ill., or Denver, Colo., with 2c stamp 
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I intend to tour < 


Enclosed find 5c¢ 
containing complete information, together with 
Transcontinental Map. 

Where 


can I get the following equipment ? 
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Address 
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MAY WE HELP YOU? 


(stamps or coin), for which send me your 


NEW AUTO TOURING GUIDE 
Logs of Transcontinental Trails and full page 
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Outdoor Life Blue Print Service 


Making your own equipment for the dif- 
ferent kinds of camping is an interesting 
handicraft and it goes a long way towards 
keeping the vacation expenses down to a 
minimum. We have an expert who has 
worked out a series of blue prints showing 
plainly how to make many useful camp 
items at home, and each of these blue 
prints is accompanied with printed instruc- 
tions giving every needful detail in con- 
struction. You can get these by sending 
stamps (50 cents each) and denoting the 
number of the blue print you want, to Out- 
door Life Magazine. The following blue 
ge: are now available: 


No —*A”’ or wedge tent 

No. ae for hike trips 

No. 3—The hikers’ rain cape 

No. 4~—Sedan autocamp bed 

No. 5—Running board box and table 

No. 6—Amazon-winter tent for use with stove 

No. 7—Wardrobe box for running board 

No. 8—The water vapor carburetor 

No. 9—Hikers’ shelter tent 

No. 10—The hikers’ pack sack 

No. 11—Duck-down sleeping bag and robe 

No. 12—Assembling a first aid kit, and its uses 

No. 13—Pack outfit, showing hitches 

No. 14—Camp refrigerator 

No. 15—Collapsible wood burning camp stove 

No. 16—A fireplace that pulls out the smoke 

No. 17—Using balloon silk in camp 

No. 18—Making moccasins 

No. 19—Indian tepee 

No. 20—Tent pole luggage carrier 

No. 21—Miners’ tent 

No. 22—The touring car bed 

No. 23—Running board kitchenette 

No. 24—Tarpaulin tent 

No. 25—Reflecting baker tent 

No. 26—Reflecting baker for the mess kit 

No. 27—Leather working (tanning methods, rab- 
bit skin robe, etc.) 

No. 28—The Alaska parka 

No. 29—Fireless cooker for camp use 

No. 30—Rawhide handicraft (Making mittens, al- 


forjas, knife and ax sheath, bucket, camp 
trunk, etc.) 





Convenient Awning for the Motor Car 

The present popularity of awnings for 
the closed motor car has developed a very 
practical yet inexpensive type known to the 
trade as the Lincoln. This awning has 
several features that are distinctive, but 


among the most interesting of these is the | 


fact that it is slipped into place on the car 





without the use of a single bolt or screw. 
It fits right into the frame of the doors 
or windows in such a way that it does 
not interfere with the opening or closing 
of the glass while the awning is on, either 
when dropped for shade or folded up 
when not in use. The awning is held in a 
rigid position, preventing flapping, by a 
new spring tension feature, which also 
serves to hold it folded up out of the way, 
without removing. It is easily 
lowered from inside the car. 


The awning here illustrated is made of | 


the best awning canvas, in fact color 
stripes, on stout metal frames. Light but 

rable. Any time that awnings are not 
daira they may be slipped right out in 
Just a moment and stored in the garage 
or under the seat. 


raised or | 























APPALACHIAN SLEEPING BAG 


—lightest and most compact 


Mountain climbers, _ hikers, 1926, with temperature of 7 be- 
campers and hunters declare this low zero and was comfortable.” 
light, yet coldproof, Sleeping No. 1, 72x28 in., only 3% vas 
Bag the best they have ever No. 2, 75x30 in., 4%4 lbs.; No. 3, 
used. 80x32 in., lbs. Reasonable 

Made from strong, serviceable, prices. 


yet light, materials. Shaped to 
conform to body lines, narrow at 
foot, enlarging at hips and shoul- 


Comfortable 


ders. Plenty of room to turn ° 
a Camping Folder 
Openings at head end and 





half way down one side overlap 
and securely fasten with snap 
buttons. 


A. C. Comey, 


( 4 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Folks 


official outfitter Dept. G-18 Athol, Mass. 


of Appalachian Club, writes: Send new folder about Bags and Robes, 
“You have sent me what I con- ete. 
sider the very best possible light- : 

° 4 ~ Name 
weight sleeping bag. Slept on 
Mount Passaconaway Feb. 23, St. 
Write Today | °: 

rite Loday | .... 




















A Tent 
for every purpose 


UMBRELLA TENTS 
Poleless and Centerpole typ 
One man puts them up. 
WALL TENTS 

All standard sizes, all types 
ridge pole and ridgeless. 
AUTO LEAN-TOS 
Various attractive styles 
floors, windows and doors. 















» Attractive 
Serviceable 
Durable 


NS Sex, 





/ The OUTODOOR Tent is made* by a company whose business has 
been making tents for over forty years. All this experience has 
been built into these fine tents—which means that an OUTODOOR 

Tent will give you the satisfaction, protection and comfort that 

you should expect of a good tent and the price is within the 


reach of every pocket book, 


UNITED STATES TENT & AWNING COMPANY 


dward R. Litsinger, President 
726 N. Sangamon Street Dept. C3 _Chicago, tm 


Write for 
Prices — 


} Tent Makers for 
| 40 Years 


PIMPLES 


| Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, 

acne eruptions on the face or body, bar- 

bers’ itch, eczema, enlarged pores, oily 
or shiny skin, simply send me your name and address today 
—no cost—no obligation CLEAR-TONE tried and tested 
in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is simply 
magical in prompt results You can repay the favor by tell- 
| ing your friends. ; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY. 


| E.S. GIVENS, 444 Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
57 








77] ZIP-ZIP Shooter 


j Spor and Tourist: Here is the very 
J thing for you. Campers tel! us that this is 
the greatest weapon to be had where fire 
arms are prohibited; Zip-Zip Shooter is 
YD leas, powerful and effe Ziive and is used 
by a great number of Tourist and Campers. 
Can you afford to do without this Zip-Zip | 
Shooter? Thousands of boys are made happy | 


with this wonderful Shooter. 

If your dealer happens 

not to have them order »¢ 

from us. Zip-Zi Shooter oe 

35c or 3 for $1. Send 

stamps, coin = money SEIN ~ yet 


order 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO 
Dept. B Columbia, S.C. 
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USSOLIS 
Neverleak Chief 


GENUINE moccasin boot, single 
vamp style. Favorite footwear 
of the “old-timers” for years. Has 
Russell’s famous, patented, *‘Never- 
Rip” Seam. Shade of Paris veal, 
chrome tanned — the finest-grained 
leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and 
its waterproof quality. All heights, 6 
to 20 inches—army last. One of many 
styles for outdoor men and women. 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell)sportsmen’s footwear. If he cannot 
show you Russell’s, write for catalog, 
select and have him order for you. 
The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


























Restful Conihoxt “wg 
the Motor Camper! 


\ EALTIME, bedtime, EVERY time you stop.... 
LINCOLN Camp Equipment is ready to provide 
real comfort. In 30 seconds any LINCOLN chair, 
table or bed is open and ready for use. The bed is a 
il or soft and springy—makes nights out of doors 
thoroughly enjoyable. When ready to go, everything 
packs compactly on the running board 
You'll want the LINCOLN Kitchenette. Provides 
lean refrigerated foods Holds ice 24 } I 





All metal. See 


LINCOLN Furniture and Kitchen- 
tte at your dealers, Or, send for our new, beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog. Write TODAY for free 


copy. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
1107 No. 22d St. 








McGREW MACH. CO., 


JNCOLN 


Tourists Favorj¢ e 


Folding Furniture 


GOV T POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk, internal revenue agent, postoffice 
clerk, carrier and field clerk positions. 
$1500 to $2700 a year. Write for free 
particulars. 








io) 
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THE PERMANENT CAMP 


Claude P. Fordyce 





Geen lure of cabin life in its simple 

setting that calls men away from 

the rest-destroying, noisome, artificial ex- 

istence of our modern city life is ever 

present in the near-to-nature cravings of 

the average man. It is like the homing 
call of distant memories. 


When jazz and songs have had its sway, 
And shadows creep on Life’s mad day 
The lingering hours would homage pay 
To simple things, in a simple way. 


With the cycle of the years has come 
the conviction to men that recreation 
must have its place in the scheme of 
proper living, and he who will not play 
must pay. And so a new era has evolved 
and the log house that once sheltered 
our fathers has again obtained its place 
in the sun. The primeval forests, how- 
ever, are no more, and to conserve the 
deficiency it has remained for man’s in- 
ventive craft to make it up—and nature 
has even been improved upon. 

To satisfy the need of the man who 
wishes to have a recreation cabin near 
home where he can wander out for holi- 
days and week ends to suit his wants, 
one experienced outdoor lover has 
worked out a system which utilizes clever 
imitations of logs and which are made 
to fit with such precision that the old 
plaster chinking has been entirely elim- 
inated and the symmetry and general 
appearance of the cabin very much im- 
proved. This system utilizes log sheet- 
ings made out of spruce and norway 
lumber well seasoned to reduce natural 
shrinkage to a minimum. These are 
made to overlap 34 inch where the single 
2-inch wall is desired, and it makes a 
rain and insect-proof wall covering. The 
interested cabin owner can procure, ready 
for putting together, everything for the 
cabin except the materials for founda- 
tions, fireplaces and chimneys. The cabin 
owner can usually find suitable materials 








Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. | 


for foundations and fireplaces in the 
vicinity. With the log sheeting for 
building the cabin are supplied materials 
for sills, flooring, rafters, “V” beaded 
roof lumber and green asphalt slate roof- 
ing, and 16 mesh galvanized screening for 
doors, windows and porches. The mater- 


ials can be shipped knocked down and 
you can yourself easily erect the cabir 
from directions sent or employ a car- 
penter for this purpose. 

A very popular design for recreation 
cabin is called the Welykit (we like it) 
Built of 2x6 long sheeting, it typifies 
the old log cabin style and has an unusual- 
ly large living room for the gathering of 
the clan and a spacious porch for the 
over-flow or for dining in warm weather, 
or it makes an ideal sleeping porch when 
you want to get more fresh air than the 
interior of the cabin supplies, yet is pro- 
tected from weather and its screening 
protects from insects. The floor plan is 


shown in Figure 2. 


ee cabin window covering a newly 

designed product meets our needs ex- 
actly. It is the flexible, light-weight 
material made in either of two ways: 
One is a coating of wire mesh with a 
clear, transparent substance which will 
not rub off, dry off or become brittle, 
which, if properly braced, will support the 
weight of a man. It can be bent double, 
creased and then opened flat again with- 
out the slighest damage; it admits a great 
deal of light and can be cut with or- 
dinary scissors or a jack knife. You 
tack it up as you would mosquito netting, 
and it can be painted with oil paints 
or whitewashed. It weighs about 
seventh of a pound per foot square and 
a complete roll of 300 square feet weighs, 
packed for shipment, 44 pounds. Can be 
secured in rolls one yard wide. The 
other materials for window covering 
which helps us so much in our cabin 
plans, particularly where portability to 
the cabin site is necessary, is a fabric 
product coated with a white wax of 
special composition. It is translucent 
and lets in plenty of light. 

Recent modern inventions which en- 
hance the comfort and homelike atmos- 
phere of the cabin, such as a_ power 
fresh-water plant, a portable electric 
light plant,’ refrigerators for the camp, 
and other items such as camp furniture. 
will be described later, and additional 
information on any item in cabin con- 


one- 


struction and equipment will be gladly 





The compieted cabin 
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Figure 2 


pplied if you will address Outdoor Life 
Magazine, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver. 
Kemp helps us in describing a floor 
stain. For this he recommends a small 
ntity of oil paint mixed thin with 
rosene or turpentine, and he further 
ommends a soft brown or a green 
being best. For brown he sug- 
gests raw umber, and if too red, add 
lue, black or green. Over the stain on 
cabin floor use a wood filler, and 
er this place your finish of wax or 
varnish. 


draperies he suggests dyed or 
n burlap with the design stenciled 
this can be done by some one who is 
ically inclined). Get the design 
in stiff heavy paper with a_ sharp 
penknife or heavy glass, fasten the design 
to the drapery and, using a small artist's 
ush 34 inch wide, apply an oil color 
ned with gasoline or turpentine. The 
lor is to be used as a dye rather than 
rface color. 
For curtains use thin material such as 
Swiss,” scrim or muslin. Color with a 
hin mixture of Diamond dyes. Take a 
ll amount of the color on a spoon 
et in cold water, add a cup of boil- 
vater and boil for a few minutes. 
iture can be made from the woods 
d near the cabin and add immeasur- 
to the wilderness effect. 
tools needed are an augur and 
sizer, a few nails, a hammer and a 








The 


Auto—America’s Out-of- 
Doors Home 

American family”, 

“Hundreds of years 


rs —s room of the 
es E. F. Nygaard. 


- some historian may write, “there 
ved in a country known as the United 
States a nation of nomadic people who 


lived in a vehicle called the automobile.” 
'here is a latent tendency in every man 
roam to see new lands and people and 

to conquer distances. Man could not satisfy 

iully that tendency and continue to enjoy 


} 
advent 


nt of the automobile. But now that 
bstacle has been overcome. The automo- 
‘e has supplied him with a comfortable 
ving room that will carry him along de- 
sired ‘ae 
can be had in the automobile; the pictures 
nm the walls are the everchanging vistas 
'f wooded hills and plains. 

cre was a time when the living room 
vas the only place where the family could 
cntertain or where sister could accept or 
reject a young man, or where the whole 
tamily could get together in fun. The 
automobile is a living room full of fresh 
ir and sunshine with doors and windows 
that open to changing horizons.—C. P. F. 





The soft, luxurious easy chair 


automobile has become the out-of- | 


the comforts of a living room before the | 


| 


| 





Camp Comfort 
Is an Airubber Camp 


Bodifit Auto 
Cushion 

Most popular 
auto cushion ever 
made. Helps short 








1 in. by 9 in, 






, — ths Always 
ry. Light weight. 
P icks de flated to 
small roll. Prices 
surprisingly low. 

Sleepesy Junior Pillow 
A soft, comfortable, inexpet 
sive pillow that fits the head 
just right Also backrest ¢ 
seat cushio ms Made in O >. 
Twill or orduroy. Rolls t 


people reach pi insures blissful, refreshing sleepin camp, 
Se Orhan , fortable any aut safety and comfort on the water, swim- 

awn or any ace to si ty) } “ : . . . . si" . 

or water.” ‘Beautiful. Chestaut ming, hunting, fishing or just riding. 

rege Brown, Smoke Gray Cordu- Comfortable seats on buoyant air on 
Oy oO € rab Twill . © 

Airubber Mattress boats, autos or chairs. 

Creates luxurious sleeping comfort on ground, bed or 

cot. Sizes for one or two people. Many widths and 


Comfy Seat ; 

Cushion Name 
The lightest, 
strongest, handiest, Address 
inexpensive air seat 
cushion ever made ite 
Indispensable for City 
comfort outdoors or 
at home or office My dealer’s 


THIS BOOK FREE 
Shows useful new 
wrinkles for joy, 
safety and convenience 
in camping, hunting, 
fishing, motoring, ete. 








PuBOCr 


479 W. Superior St., Dept. 3, Chicago 


name 18 






















L ighte ‘Sst we ading boot 


in place when worn below knee 
boot at full length. This is 
found on any other boot. 

Perfectly 
swamp hunting, 
outing. 


washing car 


used in other boots 

Send for new cat 
sample of rubber and try 
pencil. 


ale g, 


436 Main St. 











made, 
and when rolled will go in coat pocket 
Cut at left shows new improved way of holding leg 


a 


and gt 


to pune ture it 


Bean's New Maine Trouting Boot 


comes 


adapted for stream fishing, duck hunting, 
and general dull weather 


Made of special compound twice 


li 


Price, Men’s 5 to 12, $7.65. Extra long or extra 
large legs $8.15 Rey “ r outfit free. Write 
for new SPRING CATALOG. 

L. L. BEAN 


almost to waist 


Same strap also holds 
1g improvement not 


as tough as that 


irantee tag, also free 


with stick or 





Freeport, Maine 














Eels. Mink, aeahante: ete. with 

my New, Folding, Galvanized 

STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
They catch them like a fly-trap catches flies. Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait iy for attracting fish and animals. 
J. F.GREGORY, en 121, Lebanon, Mo. 


Bowells: 


HAND~MADE TROUT RODS 
“A FLY ROD WITH A SOUL” 


Correspondence Solicited 


Made by 
E. C. POWELL, Angler 
624C Street, 


Catch Fish 











Have You a Camera? 


| Write for free sample of our big magazine, 


make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Marysville, California 


120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


showing how to | 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL - MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
THE NEW SELF FILLER 
wmrroven © Gute 1 wauut EVER orrtnes 
Writes with ink easy as a lead 
encil, Won't skip, blot, 
hands. les steady uniform 
flow of ink im 


Mee Jhe Perfect Writing Instrument T 
scratch. teak or soil 
oroves hand- 

















three carbon 
C2\ copies with on- 
Say ginal in ink. Guar- 
anteed— No Money. 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage 
INKOGRAPH, CO., Inc. 
193-49 Centre St., New York City 
Send for an Inkograph or sales plan book- 


| Sones let which shows how to make big money. 
FIALA SLEEPING SUITS 











y/ 
wr’ Loe 

















AND FIALA 
PAT. SLEEPING BAGS 
For outdoor sleepers—camp, 


tour or home—scientificz ally cor- 
rect. Write for folder 
ANTHONY FIALA OUTFITS 
52 Warren St. New York 
We have just furnished complet: 
outfits for five Engineering, Ex- 
ploring and Hunting Expeditions 


59 








PICTURES OF 
THE GREAT WEST 





q Jo-aoy is the time 
to select 























7 RANE HERS, SERENADE 








Plain in colors, $1.00. 









\ 525 Pomto St, Denver, Colo 





These siete are from our process a" 
| paintings done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. 
rival the originals in beauty and brilliancy. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 





dCo, 


ng / Facsimile 
They 
Price, $2.00. 
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SPERTERESS | Q = 


E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING Guns and Amunition 
1127 17th Street Denver, Colorado NO CATALOGS 
Remington Arms Co. Service Station ; 






FISHING 
TACKLE 











NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which:they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Library 
of Conservation. 

It is very essential to have as complete files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the 


following: January, 1898, up to and including 
April, 1900, and also January, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 


appealing to the readers of this magazine to 


help us out to this extent. 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 











AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hoppo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, 
British East Africa, or I will answer 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 


Nairobi, 
all 

















Amachoan Deut Stream hanueles 
By LOUIS RHEAD 

Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 

own this first and only work on its subject. 

The book contains colored plates of over one 

hundred insects trout consume, full charts, 

etc. Net $2.50 


Candone Life Book Shop 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 
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Thrilling Stories 
by Zane Grey 


All Liberally Illustrated 
= el . mero rel 
rALES OF FISHES 
Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 
out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
novelists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $4 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 
This is 


ventures 


the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has 
of many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 


s0 


ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up _ the 
jungle rivers of Mexico. 
tions from the author’s 
postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover of 
the sea, and for all who like adventure. $5 


photographs. $4 


| postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 


The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 





hitherto-unknown | 
With many illustra- | 


been the scene | 


| canoes or lighter, 
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New Features on the Outboard Motor 

No item of equipment which goes to 
make the vacation a success has _ under- 
gone more rapid development towards 
perfection than the outboard” motor.  [t 
makes the vacationist master of the water- 
ways as well as the trails and highways, 
thereby vastly increasing his travel range. 
The peak of outboard motor development is 
attained in a new model where effectual 
power has been kept within light weight, 
This new motor is distinctive in haying 
now a control of motor in speed from an 
part of the boat; a vibrationless tiller lin 
and safe rudder steering; a new form oj 
exhaust, silent and under water, thru 
‘fish-gill” principle, no muffler to pocket 
the power, and no disagreeable exhaust 
odors. 
buretion, finger 
which to the 








Other features are a dual jet car- 
quarter turn 
very 


starting 
critical point 


tip, 
user 18 a 





in his choice of a outboard motor. Now 
a flip of the fly wheel starts it going, and 
the starter button drops flush into the rim 
A propello-pump eliminates the parts ot 
greatest wear and trouble. If you run 
aground your propeller has practically com- 
plete protection by a new safety shoe. This 
motor is the only outboard which provides 
rudder steering. The rating in power is 
full 4h. p., S. A. E., and without undue 
increase in weight and no loss of compact 
carrying convenience or easy portability. 
The unit weighs slightly more than 50 
pounds—an easy one-hand carry. You can 
go up to 12 miles per hour in ordinary 
rowboats and up to 14 miles per hour on 
faster hulls. With such 
joys are multiplied. | 
would no sooner think of going into a 
lakeland or river country on a_ vacation 
without my outboard motor strapped to my 
car running board than I would of missing 
my meals—and who would do that on his 
vacation, or any other time? 


a motor vacation 





The Packsack Sleeping Bag 
Combine the packsack and sleeping bag 
and you lighten the weight of the pack 
on a knapsack trip, and also reduce the 


| number of units and the bulk of equipment 


This has been satisfactorily worked out 
by one of the best known outdoor men in 
America, who has gone on long tours 
afoot each summer and on short trips 
every month of the year. Basically this 
unit is a sleeping bag that folds up and 


| is carried on your back like a knapsack 


with duffel within, and it provides in 
camp something warmer than blankets yet 
less heavy and cumbersome than the usual 
sleeping bag. It consists of two parts. 
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The under or mattress part is 6 
inches long by 30 inches wide. The top 
part is 5 feet 9 inches long by 30 inches 
wide. 
top part and the under part are laced to- 
gether by means of a rawhide lacing and 
a complete sleeping bag is thus formed. 
\When used as a pack sack on the trail 


feet 6 | 


When used as a sleeping bag the | 


the top half laces up in the form of a | 


packsack, 28 inches square, into which the | 


lower mattress half is inserted and in which 
there is also room for your other personal 
belongings—the silk tent, mess kit and food 
bags. The whole pack is then carried on 
your back by means of straps. The pack- 
sack sleeping bag cover is of waterproof 
army haversacking, olive drab in color, and 
is lined with a thickness of single faced 
gray eiderdown with a top face of regular 
army wool blanketing; is quilted to pre- 
vent bulging or wrinkling, and is the most 
satisfactory type of bag so far coming to 
our notice. The blanketing on the top 
part has an over lap of 4 inches on all 
sides, which acts as a weather strip when 
the bag is put together for sleeping and 
prevents air or anything else from getting 
in at the sides. The total weight of the 


entire pack is about 8 pounds. The inner | 


surface can be exposed to sun and air for 
drying. It is warm down to freezing and 
is reasonable in price. 





Combination Sheath Knife, Compass and 
Match Box 


Certain indispensables are always found 
in the wilderness traveler’s kit, and three 
of these—the sheath knife, compass and 
waterproof matchbox—are now 
combined very cleverly in 
article. The first consideration in 
this knife the blade is of the 
finest crucible steel and is firmly 





stand up under the 
| hardest usage or even abuse, and 
| the butt end of the handle is 


SS rivited to the handle. The handle 
is an innovation, it is one-sixth 
the weight of steel but tough | 

enough to 


closed with a screw cap and in- 

side this cap is a thoroly reliable 

compass, so fitted that it is prac- 

—. tically unbreakable. The threads 

of the opening into which the cap 

fits have been purposely made 

coarse and heavy azxd the cap it- 

self has a mitered edge so that 

it can be easily removed even 

with stiff and numb fingers or the 

palm of the hand. The handle of 

the knife itself is hollow and will 

hold ten or twelve of the largest 

matches used. A gasket com- 

pletely compresses joint of 

handle and cap, making the inside of the 

handle entirely waterproof. Every camper 

and woodsman knows that the first law of 

the out of doors is to “travel light,” and 

the combination of sheath knife, compass 

and match safe makes one unit do the 
work of three. 


one | 


a knife is naturally the steel. In | 



















to Her 
Enjoy Life in a 


Easy to Carry 
Simple to Erect 


Send for folder, nearest dealer 


lower production costs. 











1661 Arapahoe St. 
DENVER 
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When Nature Calls You 
W onderlands— 


BROOKS 


America’s Most Popular Tent 


Roomy, Strong, Thoroly Protects 
and reduced prices because of 


BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO. 


ELLA 
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An Achievement 
in Wonderful Music 


Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt! 


The glory and splendor of the music of 
all these at your command, and played 
as it should be played by such artists as 
Paderewski, Pugno, Nickisch, Grunfeld, 
Cesare, Carreno. All this, and more, at 
the touch of a button, if you possess a 
Jesse French & Sons’ Welte (Licensee) 
Reproducing Grand. As an artist on your 
own account you will also possess a grand 
piano with “a name well known since 
1875” as well as a reputation for “Quality 
First and First Quality.” 


Write for Interesting Catalogs 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


G and 15th Streets New Castle, Indiana 





| Rod finished in black enamel with nickel- 








Mention Outdoor Life when writing 






Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
ning, 
money-back guarantee. 
BOWER MFG. Co. 


advertisers. 


ONLY $39. 


Fe For This Highest | 


Kay 
'4-Ton CapacityGrade Auto Trailer 





just the thing for camping, 
Write for 
Box 5 


touring. 
catalogue. 
FOWLER, IND. | 
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HUNTING 
_ FISHING 


> 
HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly 
magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and 
trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable in- 
formation about guns, 
revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, 
best places to get fish 
and game, etc. 


AND 
Here’s just the Fishing Rod you have 
been looking for. A Telescopic Steel 

















plated trimmings. When telescoped it is 
only 28 inches long, easy to carry. It 
can instantly be made any length from 
36 inches to 9 feet long when in use. This 
rod has a cork reversible handle, so 
that it can be used either for fly or bait 
fishing. The handle has reel locking 
device and the rod is fitted with steel 
snake guides and steel one-ring top. 
This rod is especially good for fishing 
trout streams where there is a lot 
of underbrush to go through, 
as it can be shortened or length- 
fM ened as desired without loss of 
time. 


Special Offer 
H We will send this Telescopic 
Steel Rod and Hunting & Fishing 
for a whole year. 








(12 BIG —- 
Both for 2 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 


ki 276 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


BALANCED load is one that makes 


the best possible use of the powder 


and shot, its object being to de 
liver the maximum striking force on the 


game. It is therefore a balance between 
velocity and pattern, neither being sacri 
ficed nor secured at the expense of the 
other. 

The powder used in making the tests de- 
tailed in this chapter is Du Pont, a stan 
dard bulk powder, which is perhaps in 
more general use than any other powder 
made. Du Pont bulk is known as a powder 
with a wide range of flexibility, being in 
this respect a great deal like black powder. 

Flexibility, as the term is used here, re- 
fers to the variation in powder and _ shot 
charge and in pressures which a powder 
will permit, yet burning cleanly in the 
lightest load and behaving normally in the 
heaviest. The results given will tell us 
why Du Pont remained the — standard 
powder for twenty-five years, and also may 
tell us in a way why it 1s not the powder 
for the very heaviest duck loads now be 
coming the fashion. For much of our 
shooting we do not need heaviest loads 
possible to build, any more than we require 
the weightiest gun that might be built. 

In this test of 20 and 12-bore guns no 
powder was used other than Du Pont. The 
heavy duck loads will come later with other 
powders. The guns used were a 20-bore 
Remington pump, and a double’ Fox, 
usually termed a Super Fox. This is an 
overbored gun, cut .745 instead of the stan- 
dard .730, with the purpose of better adept- 
ing it to heavy charges. We will take up 
the 20-bore first. 

Guns will make a difference, if not all 
the difference. The loads that performed 
best in my guns might not, and probably 
would not, in some other gun. The under- 





ounce No. 6 
Pattern 


2% drams Du Pont; 15/16 
shot; 24-inch circle; 35 yards. 


168, or 82 per cent 
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Capt. Chas. Askins 
CHAPTER X 


D . . 
DALANCING 


Loaps—Hanp Loaps 
lying idea is to induce others to make sim- 
ilar tests, either for the purpose of fixing 
upon a hand load, or that he might better 
select the machine load that fits his gun. 
The standard load of Du Pont in 20- 
gauge is 244 drams of powder and % 
ounce of shot. The tables presented here- 
with might tell us that this was the very 
best load to be built upon this powder, tho 
very likely it would not be for every gun. 
The factories will usually give a man the 
precise load he wants, provided he orders 
in case lots. For example, I decided this 


year that I wanted to shoot the equivalent 
of 234 drams of powder and 1 1/16 ounces 
of shot in 16-bore, and got it from the U. 





21% drams Du Pont; % ounce No. 6 shot; 
190 pellets. Pattern in 24-inch circle at 
35 yards, 154. This pattern is about 20 


pellets higher than the average 


S. Cartridge Company, tho ordinarily they 
do not list a load like this. 

The wadding might make a difference, so 
simple black edge were used, %-inch and 
regular, with cardboard on top of the shot. 


Crimp was normal. Cases were 2-34-inch 
Western Record. 
Pressures govern patterns pretty much, 


and a uniform pressure is usually equiva- 
lent to a uniformity of patterns, be they 





1%, ounces (200 pel- 


3% drams Du Pont; 
lets) No. 4 shot; 30-inch circle; 40 yards. 
Within the 24-inch circle (not sHown), 165 


shot. Sweeley load 


good or bad. The 20-bore is normal- 
ly a high pressure gun, pressures of 
4 to 5 tons not being unusual, nor dan- 
gerous, while a pressure of 5 tons in a 1U- 
bore is very high. Exactly the right pres 
sure in any particular gun will throw the 
best pattern, as a rule, but the only way wi 
can develop that pressure is thru the 
amount of shot and powder used. Pres 
sures will not be given here, however, b 
cause many of the loads have never been 
run thru a pressure gauge. 

The scheme of things here was to first 
build up a shot load on a fixed powder 
charge, and then the other way about, t 
build up a powder charge on a fixed charg 
of shot. The first table will merely giv 
the muzzle, instrumental, and remaining 
velocities at 40 yards. Pellet energy is als 
given at 40 yards and total energy of pe! 
lets within the circle. This table might bi 
referred to when calculating the power 
loads given in the other tables. No. 6 shot 
were used thruout. 

It is to be noted that the striking energ) 
of the shot within the pattern is less with 
21% drams of powder than it is with 2'4 
drams. This is due to the better patter! 
of the smaller charge of powder, and 
something to be considered when planning 
to use a heavy charge of powder. 











TABLE No. 1 
eae i ’ Remain. Pellet Total En. 
Powder Shot tc er Drier Velocity Energy in Circle 
(dram) (ounce) (feet) (feet) 40 yds. 40 yds. 40 yds. 
(feet) (ibs.) (ibs.) 
2% 4 1,298 916 655 Lor 220 
2% i 1,250 890 610 1.63 244 
2% 15/16 1,225 878 600 1.60 268 
2% % 1,299 916 655 1.87 252 
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TABLE No. 2 
(Balancing Powder Against Fixed Shot 
; Charge) 

Grains Shot Shot 
ind Du Pont (ounce) (size) Pattern 


: m4 hh 6 154 
? 25 7 6c 150 
: 26 % 6c 148 
} 27 V% 6c 151 
ad 28 7R 6c 138 

29 % Oc i Fe 
7 30 . . 


\verage of three shots. 


1 Pont is a 12-grain powder; that is, 
rains make a dram, and two drams, the 
st load used, is 24 grains. 
n grains would therefore be the stan- 
214 drams, and considering velocity 


+ 


te 


with the pattern, would be the best, 


shown here. Patterns began to fall 
ifter 28 grains, and the increased 
‘ity would not have made up the dif- 
‘e, precisely as shown in the striking 
of the loads considered in the first 
Powder in the Table No. 2 was 
hed and not measured. 
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lrams Du Pont; 1% ounces No. 4 shot; 

ch circle; 40 yards. Shot within the 

h circle, 161; 24-inch circle (not 
shown), 133. Sweeley load 


TABLE No. 3 


icing Shot Against Fixed Powder 


Charge) 


Drams Shot Shot 
Du Pont (ounce) (size) Pattern 
21% MY (8) 123 
214 13/16 6 125 
. 214 %% 6 144 
. 24 15/16 6 168 
) 2% ] 6 155 


‘attern with 214 drams of powder and 
nce of shot fe 151 in Table No. 2 
144 in Table No. 3. This variation ‘ 
expected where but one or two shots 
red with a load, and the only way to 
id it is to shoot enough shots to strike 
l average. Probably the average pattern 
ld have been around 150 shot. The onl) 
id which would show to advantage 
ainst the standard 214, 74-ounce charge, 
| be that containing a like amount of 
ler and 15/16 ounces of shot. 
convinced me that this is really the 
st and most powerful 20-bore load that 
n wie based on Du Pont bulk smokeless 
bowde cr, Lower that charge and patterns 
all off; increase it to an ounce and 
patter "ns again fall off, while a heavier 
wder charge is of little or no — 

s last conclusion, it is understood, 
ase on No. 6 shot. Using smaller 2 be 
nan 74%, the chances are that nothing could 
e gai iss by a heavier load than % ounce, 
aa on the other hand, with very heavy 
pellets, 4s and larger, Du Pont powder will | 
do very well with an ounce of shot in a 


1 


Twenty- 








Other | 





Jim: ’Lo Hank, you look all rigged out for 
a duck barbecue, 

Hank: Tha’s all right! *>Twas a good day fer 
ducks. Nor’ Wester blowin’ to bring ’em 
in, Infallible roarin’ to bring’em down. 
Yuh know, Jim, a high wind and a high- 
reachin’ powder both bring ducks. 


Hercules Infallible is the standard, dense smokeless 
shotgun powder. Wet or dry, hot. or cold, it shoots 


















the same and it shoots hard. 


HERCULES POWDER.COMPANY 


UNCORPORATED) 


902 King Street 


Wilmington,Del. 


“Infallible” and “Hercules E. C.’’ 
Smokeless Shotgun Powders 











} The most complete line 
| madein the U.S.A. 
j 


California 
By-Products Co. 


P.O. Box 509 


San Francisco 


62 West 47th Street 
New York 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 

















PROF. STAINSKY’ S 
Artin Taxidermy 
fas » World-wide Rapotation 


= — os ‘ 
ee al 
Prof. Stainsky, the originator of the Plastic Art in 
Taxidermy, isa ‘‘Peer’’ in hisline. His is the best 
known system for preserving trophies of the chase ab- 
solutely true tolife and nature. Medals awarded World's 
Fair, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis. Send the trophies you 
are proud of to him for preservation. They will be 
mounted expertly and beautifully. Prices reasonable, 
Established 1874 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 
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are Furs Deserve 
Rare Workmanship 


In making up your game tres 
into rugs, robes, chokers, 


sures 
coats 


our skilled craftsmen do the same 
artistic work that has won the at- 
tention of famous hunters and 
great museums to our mounting 
of specimens. 
Write for Free Art Catalogue and 
prices. 
BROS. 
1024 Furriers—Taxidermists Denver 
Broadway Colo. 














Trap and 
game guns 
$37.50 to $750.00. 


Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Arms and 
Ammunition Editor of Field and 
Stream, says—‘‘Kill the vermin 
and use a new model Ithaca to 
do it.” Send for free Catalog 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX 10 ITHACA,N.Y. 












20-bore. The simple explanation is that the 
larger the shot the less the friction and the 
lighter the pressure, so that one ounce of 
No. 1 shot will show no more pressure 
than 7% ounce of No. 9 


HE following tables are the result of 
experiments with the 12-gauge Fox: 
TABLE No. 4 
(Balancing Powder Against Fixed Shot 
Charge) 
Grains Shot Shot 
Round Du Pont (ounce) (size) Pattern 
1 36 1% 4 147 
2 S7 1% 4 153 
3 38 114 4 146 
4 39 14 4 133 
5 4() 1% 4 140 
6 41 1% 4 152 
7 42 ly 4 146 
8 3 1% 4 15/* 
9 44 1Y4 . 161x 
Sweeley relief wz a, a form of pneu- 


matic wad intended to prevent the sudden 


jemming of the shot before they enter the 
barrel 
Sweeley shot jacket, intended to pre- 
vent shot deformation both in the case and 
in the barrel. 
TABLE No. 5. 
(Balancing Shot Against Fixed Powder 
Charge) 
Drams Shot Shot 
Round Du Pont (ounce) (size) Pattern 
l 39* ] 4 124 
2 39 11/16 4 131 
3 39 11/8 4 138 
4 39 1 3/16 4 151 
5 39 11/4 4 154 
6 39 15/16 4 149 
7 39 13% 4 176x 
8 39 200 pel. 4 180+ 
* 39 grains equivalent 314 drams. 
xSweeley relief wad. 
+Sweeley shot jacket. 
Looking at the tables up one side and 


it is evident that Du Pont 
is a mighty fine old powder. We have been 
shooting it for a quarter of a century at 
least, and may be shooting it twenty-five 
years from now. I have a personal liking 
for the progressive powders in heavy duck 
loads, but this doesn’t alter the fact that if 
we hadn’t the other powders we would 


down the other, 


| really have as good a propellant as anybody 


| self. 


THE JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS | 


for Shotguns 
and Rifles. 

Softest recoil pad 
made. asily 
attached. Buy 





Pat. 10-10-17 
horhood dealer or direct. Black One Ply $1.50, Two Ply $2. 
Three Ply $2.50. Red Sponge pads adds to the appearance 
of your gunandisonly .- extra per pad. Send for Free Catalog 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Large st mfors. of recoil pads in the world 





NEW H. & R. TRAPPER AND HUNTER MODEL | 


&. 


| Remeeeese 












Shoots .22 
rifle 


short, and long- 
cartridges. 

6-inch blued octagon bbl...$7.50 
10-inch blued octagon bb!.$8.50 
Leather holster..................... $1.00 

Pay postmas ster — delivery or mail money 
order plus 25c posta 


G. N. PORTMAN Co. 
122 N. Adams Street 0. L. PEORIA, ILL. 
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long 


from your neigh- | 


needs in Du Pont. 

Not much attention needs be paid to the 
Sweeley loads. His devices are illustrated 
herewith, but they are unobtainable, except 
the experimental shooter makes them him- 
Their use here merely serves to il- 
lustrate the possibilities of Du Pont pow- 
der. Both of these devices were built and 
nased on the action of DuPont. Their 
tendency is to relieve the pressures of 
powder that is rather too fast for very 
heavy charges, and at the same time the 
jacket prevents shot deformation. The 
Sweeley load of 45 grains of Du Pont and 
1144 ounces of No. 4 shot is a very power- 





7. 


1. Sweeley relief wad, loaded just under 
the top shot wad. 2. Sweeley shot jacket, 
made of a double wrapping of strong 
Manila paper wrapped and pasted together 
under pressure. The narrow base breaks 
open, relieving shot pressure while doing 
so, and still retaining a casing for the shot 
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ful one, with a calculated instrumental 
velocity of 1,050 feet with No. 4. shot. 


obtainable with 
without raising 


Such a velocity is not 
naked shot of this size, 
pressures beyond the limit. 

Just by way of illustrating the power oj 
a 12-bore as compared with the 20, th 
3-dram load of Du Pont, 1% ounces of No 
4 shot. has a muzzle velocity of 1,250 feet. 
an instrumental velocity of 925 feet, and a 
total energy within the 30-inch circle 0; 
430 foot pounds. The Sweeley load of 45 
grains should have an energy of pattern at 
40 yards equal to 700 foot pounds. 

After all, the province of Du Pont, as 
all bulk smokeless powders today, lies in 
field shooting, in all those guns of light 
medium weight. The big duck guns 
big duck loads are practically worthless for 
any other purpose. Almost the same thing 
might be said of the powders used in this 
powerful ammunition. It is all special 
purpose stuff. But Du Pont bulk has 
wide field today, for much of our shooting 
is not at 60 yards. 

The English have developed what the; 
call a game gun, a weapon weighing 63; 
pounds. When we use a 12-bore for up 
land shooting, it is usually a piece weigh- 
ing from 7 to 714 pounds. The Briti ish 
shell carries 1 1/16 ounces of shot, which 
they consider standard. Correspondingly, 
the American charge should be, and is, 
1 % ounces. With this charge no better 
powder will ever be found than Du Pont 
At the same time the man who has a ver; 
light gun, under 6 pounds, can shoot the 
ounce of shot and still get clean shooting 
with ample velocity. Or, the English load 
of 1 1/16 ounces is well adapted to Du 
Pont, Balistite, Infallible, Dead Shot, and 
all that class of powder. 

(To be continued.) 


An Aid to Hand-Loaders 


Kditor Outdoor Life:—It seems to bé 
quite popular nowadays to broadcast one’s 
little differences with the arms and am- 
munition companies, or the little flaws that 
one may find in the writings of others. | 
hope, however, that you may find 
in your columns for the following remarks 
on a publication which has just come from 
the press and which is of real value to 
shooters in general, especially those who 
are interested in the subject of hand-loaded 
ammunition. 

I refer to that 











space 


publication — entitled 
“Handloading Ammunition,” by J. R. Mat- 
tern. Of course, those of us who have 
been at the hand-loading game for a pe- 
riod of years and have delved below the 
surface of the subject, naturally think that 
we know a little bit about it. I, never- 
theless, like to get any publications dealing 
with ammunition so that I may have them 
available for reference. This book does 
not look like the price asked for it when 
it is first opened, but its value lies between 
the two covers. Personally, its size is very 
attractive to me, as I do not like bulk 
and cumbersome volumes. If some shooter 
were to approach me who had not prev! 
ously undertaken the hand-loading of am- 
munition, I should certainly recommend 
that he invest $3 in this volume and then 
determine from that point on how much 
he could afford to spend for his reloading 
tools and select them accordingly. Thi 
book seems to contain all the information 
that is essential to the handling of good 
and safe ammunition, and a lot more be- 
sides. 

After reading the book over, I tried con- 
juring up in my mind all sorts of questions 
on points that I was interested in, as we! 
as questions that a novice might «sk 
regarding hand- loading ammunition, and 
had no difficulty in finding the answers in 
this volume. The arrangement of the | 
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makes it easy to refer to any particular 
phase of hand-loading. j 

The hand-books put out by various 
makers of reloading tools-are very satis- 
factory and contain a great deal of infor- 
mation of value to the hand-loaders of am- 
munition. However, as these hand-books 
are really advertising mediums, they deal 
with the product of the publisher only; but 
Mattern has taken all makes of reloading 
tools and discussed them without fear or 
favor, as well as every other phase of the 
subject. This book is right up to the 
minute and, in my opinion, represents more 
on the subject of hand-loading ammuni- 
tion than will be found between two covers 
for some time to come. It is just packed 
full of useful and dependable information 
and is a mighty handy reference for any 
hand-loader to keep with his reloading 
tools, regardless of what his experience 
may have been. 


Conn. E. NARAMORE. 
Note.—The above-mentioned book may be pur- 


chased thru Outdoor Life, price $3 postpaid. We 


have examined it and can fully indorse Mr. 
Naramore’s opinion as to its value to the hand- 
loader and any shooting enthusiast.—Editor. 





Certainly Not! 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find 
clipping from Science and Invention maga- 
zine. 
citizens’ rights by asserting themselves this 
way, and against “anti-weapon laws’ that 
deprive the law-abiding citizen, male and 
female, of the pleasure and protection of 
one-hand guns: 

FORBID GUN SALE? 
Editor Science and Invention: 

Why does not your publication discontinue the 
advertising of guns and revolvers like some of the 
other newspapers in New York? 

ROBERT NELSON, 
New York City. 

(The answer to this question may be readily 
understood. The editors of this publication are 
of the opinion and belief that each person in these 
United States is entitled to bear arms for pro- 
tection. Up to the present time there is no 
governmental law forbidding the sale or manu- 
facture of firearms and we trust that such a law 
will never be passed. One of the New York daily 
newspapers, The Daily News, is advocating the 
abolishment of the sale of pistols. They repeatedly 
publish a small picture of an automatic revolver 
captioned ‘‘stop selling these,” yet their daily baro- 
meter which shows the number of deaths occur- 
ring in the metropolitan area proves that more 
than four times as many deaths are caused by 
automobiles as are caused by the gun. In their 
totals of deaths by firearms they include deaths 
occurring in the line of duty, as for instance, 
those resulting from an officer shooting a gang- 
ster. These ultimately must be called justifiable. 
Deaths occurring by the motor car are not excus- 


NO! 


able, none of them, yet more than four times 
as many deaths as from firearms occur in this 
small area of the country. Why | shouldn’t 


this newspaper then be consistent and advocate 
the removal of the greater cause of death—the 
automobile. The reason for this is that the motor 
car is a necessary adjunct to our modern busi- 
nes, entertainment and amusement. 

When a hold-up man goes out to ply his nefar- 
ious trade, he knows that he is already breaking 


the law by even plotting the hold-up. His suc- 
cess depends in his not being caught. It will 


make no difference to him whether the sale of 
pistols or firearms is restricted or not. If the 
man is a law breaker, he will see to it that he 
obtains his pistols from foreign countries the 
same as opium is now being obtained by hahitues 
or as alcoholic drinks. are also being secured. It 
makes no difference to the would-be hold-up man 
whether he is breaking one law or two laws. In 
either case if he is caught he will be imprisoned. 
On his use of the pistol depends his ability to get 
away. At the same time the citizen who is in- 
terested in upholding the law is deprived by the 
laws in certain states of the means of protecting 
himself, his home and his belongings. 

The editor of this publication believes that the 
country’s welfare depends largely on its prepared- 
ness and that the welfare of its citizens would be 
greatly increased by their ability to protect them- 
selves against law-breaking invaders. The bal- 
ance of justice is always in favor of the victim in 
a hold-up attack, but it does him little good when 
he is silenced by a gangster’s bullet. We believe 


that every citizen should know how to shoot. 
hen he can hold his own against any gang- 
sters.— Editor.) 


ARTHUR NELSON. 


Iowa 





You see they are strongly upholding | 


Aday on the trapline' 4, 
-dog tired atnight | 


At the first set by daylight—drifted 
Then lunch 
by the noon-fire and a pipe or two while 
the morning’s catch is skinned. Fair 
luck along the river, a fox from the hills 
to top the load—dog-tired—and then a 
| night of solid comfort in the warm folds 
of WOODS ARCTIC SLEEPING >. \ 


trails and heavy shoein’. 


ROBE. 


The WOODS ROBE has proved itself equally 
efficient in every clime. Whether you use jt the 
year round or on a few weeks outdoor trip it will 


pay for itself in warmth and comfort. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
210 Lake St. 








‘Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting’’ 


Glorious! 


Model 39 —.22 Caliber Rim-fire 
The only lever-action .22 caliber repeate™ 
made. Has 24-inch octagon barrel, tool steel 
breech-block, etc., with the famous deep 
Marlin-Ballard rifling. 

The gun of guns for small game, vermin, 
and all practice shooting. Winner against 
all comers in many target matches up to 
200 yards. Ask your dealer. If he cannot 
show you one, accept no substitute. Write 
direct for complete information and prices. 





Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Ottawa — Montreal — Toronto Winnipeg — Welland 


WOODS #3, 


Squirrel Timber 


Whipsaw Island, Farrell’s Hills, Teal Lake Bottoms 
—ever alluring hunting grounds! 
butternut trees, walnut trees, mellow sunshine 
ling cowbells, whispering treetops, barking squirrels. 
But enjoyed by no one so much as by 
‘“‘Slim’’? Ebner with his fine lever-action Marlin .22 


—the squirrel-shootingest hunter in four counties. 

No greater enjoyment of a hunting rifle is to be found than in 
making a companion of a Marlin Model 39. Y 
size .22 caliber repeater of remarkable capability, inspiring the 
highest of 


Marlin 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 89 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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See your dealer 


or write direct 
to us. 






Shagbark hickories, 
tink- 


You have a man’s 


marksmanship and sportsmanship. 


Ask for Complete Catalog Expert Repair Service 




















THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W.Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 


it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 


COLO. 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, DENVER, 








W. W. 
WEAVE 





Tanner 
READING, MICH. 


LADIES’ FINE 
; FUR COATS 
We tan your furs, all kinds, in our 
own tannery. Manufacture coats, 
robes, chokers, in our own factory. 
Rugs, large game, deer heads. 


From the worthless looking green skin 
to the finished product. 











B & M Sleeve Sight on 
Model 1903 Springfield 


“THE 

SIGHT 
THAT 
LOCKS” 


| Lowers your line 
of aim 


| Puts your peep 
| where it belongs 





| For Springfield, Krag, and Remington 
| bolt-action rifles only. Write for new folder. 


| BELDING & MULL piitipsiorc. Pa. 
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Small Bore Game Rifles 


HE .303 Savage, Model 1899, put the 
name “Savage” before the American 
shooting public. This model was also 
manufactured in .30-30, .25-35, .32-40 and 
.38-55 caliber. The standard barrel length 
was 26 inches, and full octagon, half octa- 
gon and round barrels were supplied. 
Feather-weight and saddle guns were made 


with 22-inch round barrels which weighed 


about 7 pounds 10 ounces, while the 26- 






, 
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How to test a small-bore rifle for 


accuracy when equipment is available. 


C. 8S. Landis 


In Two Parts— Part II 
THE SAVAGES 


The .250-3000 was really the first rifle to 
make the .25 high-powers actually popular, 
because the .25-35 as originally put out was 
not a high power rifle as we now under- 
stand them, altho the present ammunition 
as loaded with 87-grain bullets develops 
2700 f.s. muzzle velocity. The .250-3000 


The prone 


position 


inch rifle weighed about 8 pounds. It is 


now made in .303 and .30-30-caliber. The 
Model 1899 later came out in the famous 
Imp, the .22 Savage high-power, which 


made its first reputation on Catalina goats. 
Goat getting thereafter became a 
popular pursuit in the sporting magazines 
and the Catalina was not the only goat 
that was gotten. The standard .22 high 
power cartridge develops 2800 f.s. muzzle 
velocity with a 70-grain bullet, and the 
present rifle has a light 20-inch round bar- 
rel, a shotgun butt plate, and weighs 6! 
pounds. 

Charles Askins says that with his .22 
high-power he can make 2-inch groups at 
100 yards easier than with any other light 
rifle he owns. He is probably fortunate in 
having a good run of ammunition, as the 
.250-3000 Savage is a much better all-round 
rifle and is more accurate, simply because it 
is easier to make good ammunition for and 
not because the rifle itself is any better. 
As you increase the caliber the average 
accuracy of the weapon increases, simply 
because it is so much less difficult to make 
accurate bullets for the larger calibers and 
a dent or a defect in one of the bullets has 
less effect in deflecting the projectile be- 
fore it strikes the target. 

The .250-3000 Savage Model 1899 was 
shooting occasional l-inch groups at 50 
yards fifteen years ago, and it will still 
shoot them, at least with reduced loads. 
The standard Model 1899 .250 has a 22-inch 
round barrel and weighs 7 pounds. If it 
had 2 inches more barrel and weighed a 
pound more it would be much more effect- 
ive, because there would be less change of 
point of impact when changing loads and 
the rifle would be easier to aim accurately. 
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soon 


Savage bolt action is a better rifle for re- 
loading than the lever, because there is less 
spring to the action and the cartridges do 
not set back on firing. I have one of the 
latest .250-3000 Savages with 24-inch bar- 
rel. It is a nice little rifle in every par- 
ticular, excepting for its exceptionally hard 
trigger pull, a fault that seems common to 


practically all of the Savages and one 





which is most unforfunate when viewed 
from the standpoint of the practical 
shooter, because nothing does as much to 
aid accurate off-hand shooting, especially 
at running game, as a smooth, light and 
also uniform trigger pull. 

The 1914 Savage slide action .22 is one 
of the most popular .22 pump guns. It has 
a well-designed stock and a full-sized fore- 
end or slide. The action takes apart easily, 
so that the barrel can be cleaned from the 
breech without difficulty. The standard 
rifle has a 24-inch octagon barrel and 
weighs 534 pounds. It will handle all three 
cartridges. 

There are also the Model 1919 Savage 
bolt action .22-caliber target rifle and one 
or two models of light single-shot bolt ac- 
tions, but the next Savage which is likely 
to claim the attention of the sportsman is 
their sporting model .22 bolt action. This 
is made in full man-size and for that rea- 
son 1s chosen by many shooters. It also 
comes with slight modifications in .25-20- 
caliber, but is called by a different number. 
This is also full-sized. These latest models 
are not finished quite as well as some of 
the older Savages with which we are 
familiar, but nevertheless they provide 
many advantages in a low-priced weapon, 
an item of interest to many in a time when 
a dollar must sometimes be stretched as far 
as possible. As Savage makes the only 
bolt action .25-20 on the market, it will be 
the choice of those who prefer the bolt 
gun in this caliber. 


THE 
) Marlins now available include the 
Model 39 .22, the old lever action 
Model 1897 Marlin with a few changes. 
No better rifle of this type was ever put on 
the market, and the fact that it had a rigid 
forearm and a lever action made this model 
of Marlin the logical choice of the light 
practice rifles for those who wanted some- 
thing as near as possible like the lever 
action big-game rifles. 

The Model 39 is now made only with a 
24-inch octagon barrel, will handle all three 
cartridges, and weighs about 6 pounds. It 
is well adapted to the fitting of a tang peep 


MARLINS 
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Twenty shots at 50 yards with the Model 57 Winchester 
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sight and makes a good small-game rifle 
or one for any 
of prone target shooting. 

Next there is ‘.e Model 38 Marlin, 
which is a slide action hammerless in .22- 
caliber. It has a 24-inch round or octagon 
barrel and is much the same in appearance 


as the Savage and Remington slide action | 


hammerless .22 repeaters. It handles the 
three styles of cartridges. 
The Model 20 Marlin is a slide action .22 


with a 24-inch barrel which differs from 


the Model 38 Marlin principally in being a | 


hammer gun instead of a hammerless and 
in being a trifle lighter in weight. It also 
has a rifle instead of a shotgun butt plate. 
Of the .22s the Model 39 will probably 
please the largest proportion of shooters. 
The Model 27 Marlin is a hammer model 
slide action made in both .25 rim fire and 
.25-20. It has a smokeless steel barrel and 
is made big enough all over, including the 
length of the stock, to handle nicely for 
off-hand shooting. The .25 rim fire is 
8-shot and has a round barrel; the .25-20 
has a 7-shot magazine and is fitted with 
the octagon barrel. This will help to dif- 
ferentiate between the two in case you do 
not have the opportunity to look at the 
chamber or to see what is stamped on the 
barrel. These little models make good trap 


line rifles and good hunting arms where a | 
a | his outfit with meat, killed a charg- 


25-20 is the highest power | #"g polar bear weighing a ton. 


light, accurate and fast shooting .25 is 


needed. The 
25 now made in the Marlin line. 


THE STEVENS RIFLES 


Stevens single-shot rifles have been | 


| iw 

famous for their accurate shooting for 
several generations. The popular Stevens 
Ideal single-shots in the plain 44 and 44% 
models and in the more elaborate Nos. 45, 


47, 49 Walnut Hill, 51 Schuetzen, 52 
Shuetzen Jr., 54 Schuetzen Special, and 
No. 56 Ladies’ Model, were once the 


purpose except the finest 





| 
| 





standard of accuracy in this county, and in | 


certain styles the most beautifully-designed 
rifles available to hunters or target shoot- 


CFs. 


I have always thought the models 49 to | 


54, with 28 or 30-inch No. 2 barrels, long 
style fore-end, loop lever like the Win- 
chester repeaters, and with fancy English 
walnut stock and good checkering, the most 
graceful rifled shoulder arms I have ever 
handled. Many of these rifles of course 
were made with very heavy barrels and 
stocks designed only for off-hand match 
shooting, and when so made were not as 
pretty as the hunting models, but they shot 
well, especially when equipped with the 
justly famous Pope-Stevens barrels. But 
for grace of handling and for sheer beauty 

f line the fancy Stevens single-shot hunt- 
ing rifle takes first place in my estimation 
even to this day. Had they been made with 
actions fully equal to their barrels, the 
fancy Stevens single-shots might have been 
able to weather the modern craze for ra- 
pidity of fire and high velocity which has 
brought the lever and bolt as well as the 
slide and auto-loading actions more to the 
fore. 

Today the Stevens line is featured prin- 
cipally by the rifle that has given many of 
our past two, and the present, generation 
of boys their start in the shooting game. I 
refer to the Stevens Favorite. In the days 
when $5 was still $5 both in name and pur- 
chasing power, any kid of normal intelli- 
gence and average tastes was likely to 
sneak home the back way minus the cash 
but possessed of one accurate .22 Favorite 
bearing the imprint of the well-known J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company. That lit- 
tle gun always was a wonderful shooter. 
As far back as fifteen years ago, when .22 
long rifle ammunition was far less accurate 
than it is today, I have seen one of these 
little rifles make two consecutive 1-inch 
groups at 50 yards. 


| in which Colt’s 





And there were ten |! 
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The Colt .45, with which Alfred 
Tremblay, Arctic Explorer, supplied 


we 


Cars are built for everyday shooting and for the big emergency 


appeals as strongly to the experienced hunter, explorer, 





to 
withstand continuous use and abuse—to be your faithful companion and 
* protector—to do their part in your sport and your peril. No man can ask 
more of his fire arm. None receives less from a Colt. 
On one trip Mr. Tremblay depended upon a Colt Automatic Pistol to feed 
himself, thirteen Eskimos and about 42 dogs. 
The absolute safety of both the Colt Revolver and Colt Automatic Pistol 


guide or sportsman 


as their unequaled accuracy and dependability. 


If in doubt as to what make of fire arm you should have, a 


ycu know knows. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS M 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 


717 Market 


OLT'S 


eMaxkerRS OF GlisToRY 
is a book of th rilling adventures 
have figured. 
‘ay we mail it to you with our 
Catalog No. 51? 


San Francisco, Cal. 






sk any man whom 


FG. Co. 
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Colt New Service 
Double Action Revolver 








_ Reloading 
TOOLS 
“fy, LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Accurate 
Powder 
Measuring 


IDEAL Universal 
Powder Measures 
No.5 or No.6 ac- 
curately measure 
all powders and all 
charges. No.5 is 
four measures 
combined in one, 
three for grains 
and one for drams. 
No. 6 carries addi- 
tional measure for 
priming charges. 
No.5, with short orlongtube, 
$7.50. No.6, with short orlong 
tube, $9. See dealer or send 
25 cents for new edition Ideal 
Handbook. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 







85 West St. 











Be Safe With 
3-in-One 


**You can buy cheaper oils, of course. But 
they are just common mineral oils, while 
3-in-One is a high grade oil compound that 
has been the shooter’s standby for 32 years. 
It penetrates the pores of the metal, prevent- 
ing rust and pitting. Oils the moving parts 
perfectly. Doesn’t evaporate or gum.” 

At all good stores in Handy Cans and 
bottles. The Big Red “One” on the label 
is your safeguard. 

FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N. Y. 
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Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 
Challenge? 





Twenty-one years is a long time to stick 


to any one product—particularly to- 
bacco. Because even though over a 
period of years a tobacco may not 


change in flavor or quality, a smoker’s 
taste generally does. 

So it is all the more remarkable to 
receive such letters as that from Mr. 
Roberts of South Dakota, reproduced 
below: 

S. D. 
1926. 


Columbia, 
Larus & Sept. 9, 


Richmond, 
Gentlemen: 


Bro. Co, 
Va. 


of the Edgeworth 
service. 


vet 
in 


I make this 


I ama 
army, still 


‘ran 
active 
claim, challenging all 
comers, to have smoked Edgeworth 
and nothing else but Edgeworth 
(when it was possible to get it) for 
a longer period than any other person 
within the scope of your territory. 


Edgeworth for 
oon start 


I have smoked 
twenty-one years and will 
on the twenty-second. 


I'll admit to 
brands, including so-termed = high- 
class, high-priced blends and mix- 
tures, enough to appreciate and satis- 
fy myself of the superiority of Edge- 
worth, 


having tried other 


In all these years I have never 
one can of Edgeworth that 
flavor 


grt 
varied in 


otherwise. 
Yours 
(signed) J. J. 


or 
truly, 
Roberts. 


very 


Let 
free 


us send you 
samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 












EXTRA you'll like Edge- 
y CAT RA Si . : acai 
y fa worth wherever 
~ GHGRADE wm and whenever 


MDY.PUBD 


you buy it, for it 
never changes 
in quality. 
Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 12-0 S&S. 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 





address of your tobacco dealer, too, if | ; 
| brated barrel makers of all history has told 


you care to add them. 


re e ° | 
In addition to the various regular |. cmall-caliber rifle is not in having an ex- 


sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready 
is a special week-end-size can for 35c 
that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


vour radio 


tune inon WRV A, Richmond, it 


1! 5 
the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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Rubbed are offered, there | 


bored 


shots in each group. A little more aitention 
to material and fit in the action would make 
this little Stevens a weapon hard to beat. 

Today we see or hear little of the 
Stevens lever action repeaters which were 
made for the Remington rimless cartridges 
in .25 and larger calibers, but the old Ideal 
is still made in its cheapest grade; the 414 
target rifle is still being marketed, and a 
couple of light boys’ rifles cheaper than 
the Favorite round out the line. The de 
mand for light, inexpensive .22s seems to 
how no diminution, and Stevens accuracy 
is so well known that the man who wants 
that alone without any frills can find it in 
the output of the outfit from Chicopee 
‘alls, 

But for those of us who have fired our 
thousands of rounds at target and at game 
with the Stevens rifles of a generation ago, 
we still wish for the old days and the 
older Stevens rifles back again. In more 
ways than one, “them were the days!” 

To some, the march of progress will 
never wipe out the memories recalled by 
the names of Joshua Stevens and Harry 


Pope. 
B bpicee listing covers the field of factory- 
made firearms supplied in .22 and .25- 
calibers by the larger manufacturers in 
the United States. It can easily be seen by 
looking over this list that practically any 
want can be filled as long as it does not 
include a desire for a heavy-weight rifle, 
or one weighing over 7% or 8 pounds, or 
which does not include the specification of 
a barrel of certain dimension. If you want 
a barrel that is heavy enough, however; to 
shoot full charges and reduced loads to 
approximately the same sighting, there is 
nothing to do but to fit some existing 
action with a heavier hand-made barrel. 
There is no modern .22 or .25-caliber 
rifle on the market which is made with a 


full-size stock excepting the Model 52 
Winchester, the .22 Springfield Sporter 
(which has not been discussed here be- 


cause it is a Government weapon), and the 
Savage bolt action sporters. They come 
fairly close to being full size. By being 
full size I not only mean full length but 
also full in all-over size in the dimensions 
of the fore-end and the thickness of the 
stock at the comb. In other words, if the 
shooter desires a rifle which seems to fill 
up his whole face and shoulder like a trap 
shotgun, it is practically unobtainable un- 
less he has it made to order. 

We occasionally hear a great deal these 
days about close chambering of small-bore 
rifles. This can unquestionably be overdone 
and has been overdone in some cases until 
it became a nuisance to the practical 
shooter. None of the special Springfield, 
Remington or Winchester .30-1906-caliber 
match rifles, which have made such won- 
derful accuracy records, were chambered 
so closely that it was more than ordinarily 
difficult to insert or eject either loaded or 
fired cartridges. One of the most cele- 


ime repeatedly that the secret of accuracy in 


ceptionally tight chamber, but in having a 
barrel which is bored evenly and uniformly 
for its whole length, one which has been 
straight and one which has then 
liad the chamber accurately centered be- 
hind the rifled portion and designed so that 
the bullet fits up snugly but not too hard 
against the back end of the rifling. The 
bolt must also be fitted properly and closely, 
the main spring must be of ample strength, 
the firing pin nose must be of the proper 
size and shape, the guard screws of the 
rifle must be tight, and that portion of 


the stock touching the barrel and the 
barrel bands must be so fitted to the 
barrel that they do not bind it when 


it heats up. If all of these thing are prop- 
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erly attended to we get accurate shooting. 

It can easily be seen, therefore, that the 
mere fit of the cartridge in the chamber 
is only one of a long series of steps in ob- 
taining accuracy, and even none of these 
are of much use unless the bullets are of 
proper size, are uniform in diameter and 
of exactly the same toughness. Poor bul- 
lets have ruined the reputation of many a 
good shooting barrel. The three things 
which will do more than anything else to 
insure accurate off-hand shooting are: 
First, a clean trigger pull; second, a good 
balance and sufficient weight to the rifle; 
third, an accurate barrel with good ammu- 
nition. None of these is of much ase with- 
cut the others. 





ry . oe, 
he Russian Rifle 
Capt. Chas. Askis 

So many inquiries reach me concerning 
the Russian rifle that I deem it best to 
make a brief statement concerning it. 

The Russian rifle was made for the 
Russian Army during the great war. Rus- 
sia was then an ally of the United States 
and our government guaranteed payment for 
the rifles. They were made by various 
American factories under this guarantee 
and paid for by the United States. After 
the death of the Czar, the new Russian 
government retired from the war and abro- 
gated all contracts, leaving these rifles on 
the hands of our government. They are 
now being sold by the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, an officer of the army de- 
tailed to this duty, for $3.34, to members 
of the National Rifle Association—not to 
others. It is then necessary to become a 
member of the N. R. A., at a cost of $2, 
before these rifles can be purchased. The 
address of the National Rifle Association 
is: 1108 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C. Membership blanks will be sent 
on application. 

Now the Russian rifle is just as well 
built as other American rifles. Doubtless 
the tolerance in rifling and chambering is 
a little greater than would be true of the 
present Springfield, which was the case 
with all rifles built during the war. 

The United States also had ammunition 
made for these rifles, but I understand 
this is exhausted. The United States 
Cartridge Company is now loading am- 
munition for the gun—good ammunition— 
at a cost of about the same as other like 
cartridges, ’06, .270, 7 mm. and others. The 
bullet weight of the United States Car- 
tridge Company load is, I believe, 145 
grains, protected point expanding, at a 
velocity of 2,900 feet, and with an energy 
of around 2,800 foot pounds. 

The gun is nearly the same size in bore 
as the .30-’06 and can be rechambered for 
that shell. It will shoot the ’06 bullets 
from 220-grain on down. The rifle is at 
least accurate enough to place its shots in 
a 3-inch circle at 100 yards, and may do 
better than that. 

Best of my remembrance, this rifle has a 
32-inch barrel. The long bolt handle sticks 
straight out horizontally. It is not stocked, 
but just has a great, club-like piece of 
wood attached to it. The rifle is the most 
ill looking affair that has ever been seen 
since the days of the Queen Anne musket. 
A civilized army would hardly tolerate it. 
It follows that if a man wants a decent 
looking rifle, one that he can take a bit of 
pride in and incidentally take care of, he 
will need to remodel that rifle the first 
thing. The barrel should be cut off to 24 
inches and a new sight band and front 
sight fitted. The military rear sight must 
come off, to be replaced by a Lyman peep. 
Perhaps King could be induced to remodel 
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his Springfield rear sight for this gun. The 
stock had as well come off, because it 
would cost as much to remodel it as it 
would to get a new stock blank and make 
a new stock. 
$3 to $5, but I do not know where to find 
them just now. 
needed, preferably a soft rubber butt. 
bolt handle must be heated and bent down. 
All this can be done, as well as finishing 
the stock, by the man who buys the rifle, 
if he has a few tools and the inclination. 
The rifle at $3.34 looks very tempting, 
but now add something to the cost. 
Stock blank with barrel and action 
le€ mt the WOOL -.22:..-cccccccoscocesscsonse: 
Butt plate, if of soft rubber 
Sawing off the barrel 


and bending 





down the bolt handle................ 1.50 
New front sight with band 2.00 
Baty) ae or) a) 4 | | 6.00 
One hundred rounds of, ammunition 

for sighting in at from 100 to 300 

CC; CAS a etre ee ae eI PCR IE 8.50 


Rifle at cost including membership 


in the N. R. A., packing and ex- 
PIROSG 02 6 0 th ae epee eee 7.00 | 
RROD Fact corn Re ois s ee one ad $33.00 | f 


Of course a man can shoot with the gun 
just as it comes from the D. C. M., but 
the above is about what I'd expect the rifle 
to cost me, if I bought one. In addition 
I'd expect to put spare time on it for about 
a month in “making-off” and finishing the 
stock. In the end I’d have a good rifle 
but it would cost me about as much as 
other good rifles. 





Another Ross Rifle Blown Up 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am attaching 
from the Calgary Herald of 
14 which I know will interest 


a 


a clipping 
December 
you. 

Louis La Valley, a cook employed with Raw- 
linson Bros., fired a rifle from the upper window 
ot their ranch house, five miles west of Keith, 
Alberta, at 1:30 Monday afternoon. The rifle 
exploded and the bolt flew back with such force 
into his face that he died just before midnight 
in the Holy Cross hospital. 


“he explosion broke the bridge of the man’s | 


nose and did other damage to his face. He was 
taken to the Keith sanitarium during the after- 


noon where treatment was given and later to the | 


city in Foster and Foster’s ambulance. 

The body w 
al home, where an inquest may be held. 

I read of this in the morning paper and 
immediately got busy to find out what I 
could. The paper stating the bolt of the 
rifle blew back, of course I naturally as- 
sumed it would be our usual customer at 
this, the Ross rifle, and found it was one 
of the latest models of the .280 Ross. I 
have examined the rifle, talked to the man 
who was present when the accident oc- 
curred, and as well went to the funeral 
home and saw the injuries which caused 
the death of Mr. LaValley. 

Feeling that probably another warn- 
ing in Outdoor Life would be of no harm, 
you are at liberty to use this if you wish. 
This warning probably will be more time- 
ly when we recall that a certain U. S. 
Army Colonel recently wrote in another 
paper, “I consider the .303 Ross rifle en- 
tirely safe. So far as I can find out, all 
this talk about the Ross being unsafe can 
be traced to just one accident with one 
.280 Ross which occurred in California 
about five years ago, and it has been 
magnified out of all proportion.’ 

When it is recalled that in the column’s 
of Outdoor Life alone there has been, I 
am positive, ample proof brought to light 
that it is not at all unusual for Ross bolts 
to blow out, it would seem that there is 
little excuse for the author of the above 
quotation to be so grossly ignorant of the 
subject he tackles. 


Blanks can be had at from | 


A new butt plate will be | 
The | 


was removed to the Armstrong funer- 
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‘Hoppe'’s Guide 
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Us Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No.9 toclean your gun's bore after 
shooting. Keepsit bright, clean, shooting its best—maintains resal: 
value. Removes primer salt, powder fouling, leading and metal fouling 
Prevents RUST. Quick, easy, sure. Recommended by Uncle Sam 
The Right Oil and Grease 

Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for working parts of guns, 
fishing reels, etc. Especially refined, light penetrating, rich viscosity, 
acid free, NEVER GUMS. Cleans polishes—keeps golf clubs bright 
Use Hoppe’s Gun G Tease W hen grease is disired—acid neutralizing, 
for gun bores, all polished and blued ste« 

Ask your dealer for Hoppe's Products. Sold everywhere 
to supply you, write us. 


and for 





If he fails QOS 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack $1.00. 
Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia. Pa- 
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Learn from o! 


FREE! 


LearnatHomel | 


a _taxidermi 


Be 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 


ating new art. All secrets sovesled. Easily, quickly Stevens 32 long rim fire. 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home f 

and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN save Firearms Model 11 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell “ ior”? —$4.25 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have Catalog Junior” —$4.2 
a business of Big demand, high prices. (at right) 


> Sm ”* with dozens of pho- is Stevens Arms 
‘os of mounted specimens. 
yous? for the asking FREE — = Sotay, ba Company 
ermy is a UL EB or sportsmen an nature 
IGATE. Get this wonderful FREE Dept. 1042 


lovers—INVESTI 
BOOK NOW-—no obligations. 
f an = a = eo ag as 


carn to MOUNT 


=. own, 
d reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 


SESS SRR 
hwestern School of Taxidermy §& Owned and operated by 
64D Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. Savage Arms Corp. 
. Send me your free {llustrated book**How 
to Mount Game.’’ Also tell me how I may a 


} — 2K by mail 






































Why Stevens 


Arms Excel 


The J. Stevens Arms 
| Company has Model 27 
| “ . ‘Favorite’ — 
manufactured $9.80 
over ten mill- (at left) 


ions of arms Single shot, take- 
down and octagon 
barrel — .22 long 


ist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- } iin Sete Gee- 


Send for new 


Single shot, take-down 


Reantifel illustrated book, —.22 cartridges. 


How to Learn to Mount 


Send Coupon Today! Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





learn this fascinating ‘art art a and - 
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tion, pride and better furs. Backed ture opening. Its soft, 

by 62 years of reliability and best so clean, oval air cushion 

workmanship, ; brings the edges of the 

FREE CATALOG shows 23 new styles, taxidermy ts rupture together. Asleep, 

| and suggestions for men’s coats, robes, rugs, awake, at work or rest, it 
| gloves, etc, Write today for your copy. works fe cain Gate. It 
| H Willard, Son & Company has healed thousands. 
| Dept 28 MARSHALLTOWN . IOWA. The most modern and the 
——————— cleanest healing method 
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| 22-eal., 
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styles for Mother, 
Sweetheart. You get more gatisfac- 










End Your Rupture 
in this new scientific way Without Pain, 
peration or Delay 


You Can Try It FREE! 


and Made into Beautiful Garments 
END us your Raw Furs and have 
them custom made into latest 
Wife, Sister or 





No springs or gouging 
pads to push into the rup- 
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New Iver Johnson Trap , 
| Line and Target Model 


blued, 6-in. bbl. 
9'/2-in 


blued, 


Leather Holster 


Shoots 


money 


ridges. 


22 


short, 


order plus 


G. N. PORTMAN CO. 





Pay postr> aster ups n delivery or mail 















Gives Absolute Freedom in Motion 


Write today for Free Trial Offer. 


Don’t Delay—Rupture 
is a dangerous thing. 


73 State St., 


NOW! 


ek Marshall, Mich. 


Brocks Appliance Co., 
$8.50 OG RET 


bbl. 








25¢e postage. 


» 122N. Adams St. O.L. Peoria, Ill 
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MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unde “rs, 


Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings’ | | You may get your D-W RECOIL PAD without 
Ammunition. Webley Air Pistols. | delay. ‘It’s a Winner. Ask your dealer. C 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 crs. cular upon request. 


A. 
224 East 42nd St, New York 







S. HEADQUARTERS 


Repairing 






Fr. STOEGER, /n¢. 





D-W MANUFACTURING CO. 
360 Sixth St., Elyria, Ohio 
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NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $28.25 


(IN U.S.) 

O.XK.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 

first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times 




























Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
treme load. A 
standardized 
gun built only in 
410, 26in.,20ga.and 
16ga.,26in.and 28in. 
12 ga. in 26in., 28 in., 

and 30in. A Lefever 

won the World's chame 
pionship at the Olympic. 
games in London. Lefeverf, 
has stood for service and dufe 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y.. 
























Learn’ Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time 


Be a furrier. Learn by mailto repair 

and renovate furs; also to make up all 
kinds of fur garments. Weteach by 
mall fur making, cleaning, repair- 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn 
our secret processes. Uncrowded field for 
men and women. Big profits await you. 












Greatest of all spare time employments. | 
Fascinating work. ighly 
itable, no peddling. arnings begin within 
80 days, and constantly increase. Thousands 
of fur garments need Furcraft Service | 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while Fh learn, then opena fur shop 
or store. Be in business for yourself. We 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door to financial independence and 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
| nity. Investigate this high class business 
\ Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this greatest of all Spare 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows you 
how to get into this uncrowded prof- 
itable field, where big profits await 
' you. Opportunities in every neigh- 
oe Be first. rite ° 
todav for illustrated free 
book and get complete details. Book 
free. No obligation, Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
1643 Sunderland Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 


Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 
live minutes walk from Grand Central Station 





Big saving on furs made to order 
«on skins of your catch. Largest tan- 
ning and dressing plant in the west 
Master workmen. Rugs, Robes, Mounted Heads, 
men’s and women’s fur garments—all guaranteed 
finest style and workmanship. Write today for 
Free illustrated fur facts. COLORADO TANNING & FUR 
DRESSING CQ, 1787 So. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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$3990 an Hour 


leasant and prof- | 


You are aware, no doubt, that many a 
Canadian soldier lost his life with the 
Ross rifle bolts blowing back, and will 
recall my letter to you and the resulting 


| correspondence between “Bill” Williams 


and myself on the subject. However I 
feel that no harm can result if you again 
feature the danger to users of Ross rifles, 
the later models, the ones with the 
threaded bolt lugs being the worst of- 
fenders. The latest sporting, .280 and 
the rifle the Canadians had overseas, the 
Mark III, have the same action. 

I will now enlarge on the accident: 

Louis W. LaValley had used the .280 
Ross rifle previously and had cleaned the 
arm, and the man I questioned stated that 
he had as well seen him cleaning the face 
of the bolt. Mr. LaValley was not fam- 
iliar with the Ross rifle, as he had been 
on the ranch where he was killed but a 
short time, altho I understand he was 
familiar with firearms. It appears that 
about 2 p. m., December 13, he got the 
rifle to shoot at a coyote out of the up- 
stairs window. The magazine of the arm 
was charged, but in closing the bolt there 
was a jam, so he pulled the bolt back and 
put the cartridge in the magazine, closed 
the bolt and fired, G. H. Rawlinson being 
present in the room at the time. Mr. La- 
Valley was sitting on the bed when he 
fired and was knocked down on the floor. 
Mr. Rawlinson picked him up immediate- 
ly and put him on the bed and proceeded 
to get ready to do what he could. In the 
meantime the injured man regained con- 
sciousness and got up off the bed, picked 
up the rifle and put it in its usual place 
and then sat down in a chair. The only 
words he spoke were to ask for his son 
and daughters. While Mr. Rawlinson 
was dressing the wound in his face he be- 
came unconscious and remained so until 
he died, the following morning, or prac- 
tically eleven hours after the accident. 

Examination of the rifle showed the 
bolt had been blown clear out. The ex- 
tractor was off the bolt and I am positive 
the bolt had got in a wrong position and 
had been inserted, with the result that 
the belt was not locked at all. Too, I 
believe that the bolt-stop which retains 
the bolt from coming out in ordinary 
operation was in position for taking the 
bolt out, as in the bolts I deliberately 
blew out of the .303 army rifles the left 
lugs of the bolt were torn by the bolt- 
stop. The lugs on this bolt were not torn 
at all, being my reason for reaching this 
decision. Cartridges were .280 Eley cop- 
per tube expanding bullet. The case had 
two large holes blown thru % inch from 
the base and the front end of the case 


| looked like one had laid a nail endways 


and hit it with a hammer at three quite 
equally distributed places. One of the 
three cartridges in the magazine of the 
arm had a small dinge in it. The floor 
plate of the magazine was sprung down 
about a half inch and the bottom of the 
trigger guard was bent about % inch. 
Stock of rifle was cracked thru half way 
alongside of the chamber, and on the op- 


posite side about the trigger it was 
cracked halfway thru, so that if the 
screws were taken out the stock would 


be in two pieces. <A piece of stock about 
6 inches long and 1% inches wide was 
blown off from the left side near the bot- 
tom of the magazine. The cartridge case 
was found about 18 feet from where the 
rifle was fired; the bolt was about 7 feet 
away and the extractor was on the floor 
below where the rifle was. 

This case puzzled me for a time, as the 
bolt looked to strike fairly in the middle 
of the nose. It broke the nose and caused 
a triangular-shaped wound which I judge 
w ild have been from the bridge of the 
nose fully 2%4 inches deep and extended 
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up to where the nose joins the forehead. 
The right eye was badly gas marked and 
the right side of the face and complete 
forehead was badly speckled with powder 
gas blowing back, there being a small cut 
over the left eye. The man was right- 
handed, so I assumed he shot from the 
right shoulder, and as I had seen several 
cases where men had been hit with Ross 
bolts coming back when they shouldn't 
have, it was generally a case of the right 
cheek bone and right eye being principal- 
ly harmed and the left side of face 
marked. But this was cleared up when 
Mr. Rawlinson told me that LaValley was 
right-handed but had shot from the left 
shoulder. This would mean that the bolt 
handle and bolt would make the wound 
which caused the death—death being at- 
tributed to shock and hemorrhage. 

The wound was the width of the bolt 
and handle as viewed from the rear. 

Notwithstanding. what some of these 
so-called experts hand out in the way of 
information, readers should be warned 
that the Ross rifle is unsafe, and that 
Ross Rifle bolts have been blown out, 
as quite conclusively proven by Mr. Wil- 
liams, when the bolt was in the proper 
position. To question that the bolt will 
not come back when in‘such manner as 
not to lock, this sad case is offered as a 
warning. 

Mr. LaValley was a man around 55 
years of age, and I understand had done 
considerable hunting, so that he would no 
doubt be familiar with arms as the 
average shooter. I feel this case is ex- 
actly the same as Mr. Thomson’s, which 
he wrote up for Outdoor Life quite a 
while ago, only in his accident he shot 
from the right shoulder and got away 
with his life, but lost the hearing of his 
left ear and the sight of his right eye. 

Alberta. Linpsay C. Etviort. 

Note:—Outdoor Life has recorded several in- 
stances wherein shooters have been severely in- 
jured by the Ross bolt blowing out.—Editor. 
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The Flight of a Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the article 
on page 421 of your May issue, entitled 
“More High Altitude Dope,” W. P. Robey 
Says: 

“It Mr. Prewett will furnish a perfect 
gun, smooth bore, and an absolutely per- 
fect bullet delivered from muzzle of gun, 
it will go as straight end-on as our bullets 
now go with rotation. Rotation is given 
to overcome imperfections. That, and that 
alone, is its function.” 

May I suggest that Mr. Robey has, evi- 
dently, forgotten some highly important 
facts pertaining to the known and proved 
laws of motion—facts which are duly em- 
phasized in every complete book on physical 
science—in every adequate “Physics.” 

He mistakes when he says the rotary 
motion of rifle bullets is given solely to 
Overcome imperfections. True, it does 
help to overcome the effect, in flight, of 
imperfections in the bullet; but that is not 
its major purpose. Its major purpose is 
to keep the bullet going “head-on,” which 
it does by keeping the longitudinal axis 
of the bullet parallel with the longitudinal 
axis of the bore from which it was shot, 
as long as the speed of rotation remains 
sufficient to overcome counteracting ten- 
dencies due to imperfections in the bullet 
and differences in the density and pressure 
of the air thru which it passes. 

If Mr. Robey does not understand how 
or why the rapid rotation of the bullet 
does this, let him think over these few 
facts: 

One of the laws of motion is that a mov- 
ing body will move forever in a straight 
line, unless stopped or deflected by some 
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YOUR BEST BET! | 


Your best bet is to stop taking chances and 
buy Chloroil. When you stop to think that 
Chloroil is the only solvent which safely and 
effectively prevents after-corrosion; that 
ONE application is sufficient for a thorough 
cleaning and that there is no “sweating 
out,” then Chloroil is worth much more than 
it costs. 

Chloroil is 35c at your dealer’s—or use at- 
tached coupon. 


Gun Cleaning Headquarters 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 
626 S. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 














Please send me a full ¢ize bottle of Chloroil for 
which I enclose 35c. 

Name 

Dealer’s Name | 
Street | 
City State 














NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping| 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game, etc. 
gest value ever offered in a 
sporting magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE 
Remington Sportsman’s mel 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting requirements of skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, durable, 
keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just right | 
for a good, clean job of slitting and skinnin&. 


g BOTH FOR 
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The Name 

“Remington” 
onthe bladeis 
your guarantee 
of quality. 


y 
pom 


We will send this knife and 
wattonat Sportsman for 


whole year on receipt of $1.00 


277 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Special Offer: 


National Sportsman eet 


” 

NEW H. & R. “22 SPECIAL” HEAVY FRAME 
For Trappers, Campers and 
‘Target shooting. Break open 

model; automatic shell ejector; double 
action; 7 shot; checked walnut grip; gold 
fr nt sight. Six inch blued steel barrel for 

“Shur Shot” shooting. Shoots 22 short, long 
and long rifle cartridges. Weight, 23 ounces. Price 
12.00. Leather holster, $1.25. Pay Postmaster upon 
delivery or send ca Order plus 25c postage. 


. co. 
122 N. ie on. Peoria, Ill. 


Gc FUR RUGS 


, and TAXIDERMY WORK 
G* your Hides tanned and made into fine rugs 
and mounted pieces for your home, office or 
lodge. You get a lasting reminder of your hunting 
experience this way, at a big saving. Our work is 
pleasing thousands yearly, Write for free catalog. 


y & 
' H Willard » S ,Son 3 Company 






























| dropped from the muzzle of the gun, 


| tally at the rate of 2,700 feet second; 


| second. 


| of the bullet travels. 


| show how 
| the course of a heavy body in rapid mo- 


| plane of its rotation. 
} can. 


| to fly 


opposing force. While a bullet is in free 
flight toward its mark the air is the in- 
calculable medium which resists and de- 
flects its motion. 

Now the greater the energy—the momen- 
tum—of the moving body, the greater the 
force required to deflect it from its line 


| of travel; and momentum is a product of 


mass and velocity. 
For simplicity, 
fired horizontally 
field rifle, 
second. 
main 


let us consider a bullet 
from a .30-’06 Spring- 
at a velocity of 2,700 feet per 
Such a bullet will have three 
motions that we need to consider, 
namely; (1) a forward movement at 2,700 
feet second ; (2) a dropping movement 
toward the center of the earth, due to 
gravitation, beginning at zero and reach- 
ing 32 feet per second at the end of the 
first second, and gaining an additional 

feet per second of velocity every second 
it falls (if resistance of air is not taken 
into account) ; and (3) a spinning motion 


| around the bullet’s longitudinal axis—which 
| latter motion was imparted by the rifling 


in the bore of the gun. 
While the bullet falls at the 
it would have fallen, had it merely 


same rate 
been 
the 
propulsion of the powder drives it horizon- 
and, 
inasmuch as it was forced thru the rifling, 
which has one complete turn every ten 
inches (if I recall correctly), it was forced 
to spin at the velocit yof 3,240 revolutions 
per second. Some speed! As a matter of 
fact, the speed of rotary motion of the 
surface-matter of such a bullet would be 
30/100 of an inch, multiplied by 3.1416 
(which would give the circumference of 
the bullet), and that product multiplied by 
3,240 or the number of revolutions per 
The final product is 256 feet— 
the number of feet per second the surface 
This means that if 
such a bullet rolled on a ns vel road, as a 
car wheel rolls on its track, while it spun 
at that rate it would travel nearly three 


| times as fast as a mile a minute. 


Shoot glance-wise into a board and the 
resulting furrow made by the bullet will 
much force it takes to change 


tion! For a demonstration of the fact that 
change of direction in rapid circular mo- 
tion is comparatively no easier, remove 
the front wheel from a bicycle, and, grasp- 
ing one end of its axle in each hand, get 
someone to give the wheel a sharp spin 
while you hold it. Then try to change the 
You'll learn some- 
The faster it spins, the less you 
And with the bullet it is the same. 
Every part of the spinning bullet tends 
off on a straight line tangent to its 
transverse axis, and only kept from 
doing so by cohesion, which keeps the mo- 
tion circular. Each atom of the bullet 
flies in a circular plane at right angles to 
to the bullet’s longitudinal axis (which is 


thing ! 


is 


parallel with the rifle-bore), and resists 
being deflected from that plane with a 


force proportional to its speed of rotation; 
and as long as the bullet retains sufficient 
speed of rotation, it will keep its axis 
parallel with that of the barrel. 

It is better to understand what is, than 
to theorize about how things which never 
have been—such as perfect bullets—would 
perform, if we had them, and could shoot 
them (let us say) from perfect guns. 

A rifle bullet does make a “key-hole” 
cut at point of entry if the range is long 
enough to necessitate a high angle of ele- 
vation and if the bullet still retains spin 
enough to fulfill the purpose of the rifling. 
This anyone can prove for himself by test- 
ing. 

And, further, 


it is this fact of its main- 


| tained parallelism with the axis of the 


)SIGHTS 


Experts 
use them 


The 
Civilian, 
team 
sight 
Sportsmen 
game 
are equipped with fast sighting Lyman 


leading shooters of America, 
Army, Navy, and Olympic 
members make their best iron 
scores with Lyman _ Sights. 
the world over go after 
doubly confident because they 


equipment. Once Lyman Sights are 
on your gun, the remarkable ease 
in covering your mark will make them 
indispensable to your shooting. If you 
would know what real shooting enjoy- 
ment is, go to your dealer today or 
send to the Lyman Co. for sights to fit 
your gun. They are made for prac- 
tically every known arm in the world. 





48 W on Win. 


Rifle. $11. 


on 54 





48 Microm. 

Windgauge rec. 

sight on Spring. 
"03. $11.00 





17 Reversible 
$2.50 


No. 
Front Sight. 





No. 26 Frogt 
Sight for carbines 


2 A rear sight with 
disc. $5.00 





Send 10c for New Catalog No. 15 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


The man who knows Oil uses 


~ AIe Becalise 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good == 
encugh for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 















Cal. 30-40 


Krag-Carbine Style 


22-inch Barrel, 5 shot Box Magazine. Barrel slight- 
ly used and refinished, other parts NEW. Ship- $ 1 
31Jbs. Shippin: ay pce<pecccegene os 
a hr _ 313. 50 Sporting Rifles....$14.00 
oat re 45 Carbines...... 4.50 
ae C Cc. 


Fees D. Smipuenta. 
W. STOKES KIRK. 1627- 7 R. "North Toth St., Phila , Pa 
71 


Cc. sribee 46 45 ‘Shot Guns.. 4,75 
Terms St rictly ‘Gash, 


















Automatics 50 
9-Shot. ae 


30-CALIBER 


New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot.__..._$12.00 
New German Ortgies .32 Automatic.___ . 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic... 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic 12.75 
New Remington .32 Automatic 13.50 


ew Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 


Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
-32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel 27.50 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols | 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic $25.00 
Colt’s .38 Military Model Automatic... 22.50 
Colt’s .38 Pocket Model Automatic.... 22.50 
Colt’s .32 and .380 Automatic 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20 Police Positive 


Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 Cal. Army Spec .. 7 


Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break 17.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle._. 20.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle.- 20.00 
Savage .32 Automatic... 12.00 
S. & W. .32 or .38 Military and Police 22.50 
S. & W. .38 Military or Police 22.50 


S. & W. .32 Pocket Model, side break 17.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


.30-cal. Luger, per | ee 
9 mm, Lager, per 200....................... 4.00 
.32-cal Automatic, per 100............................ 2.50 
.25-cal. Automatic, per 100.__.._. 2.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 








Hoffman ArmsCo. 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, over-and-under, single and 
double-barrel trap and field guns, rifle barrels 
in all calibers with guaranteed accuracy, 
restockers’ and shooters’ supplies. Restock- 
ing and remodeling. All guns made in our 
own factory. Best work only. Our Magnum 
rifles choice of all big-game hunters; used by 
the Roosevelt, Waldon, Wade, Sutton and 
Morden expeditions. If you want the best, 
write us for further information. 




















Th is $3.50 book for $2.10 while they last 


NATURE’S SILENT CALL | 


By WILBORN J. DEASON 
A Real Book for Sportsmen 
Moose Hunting 
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| become a good shot. 


| barrel at the moment of firing which makes 
the “drift” of a rifle bullet as great as it 
It rolls on the cushion of compressed 
air against which its rate of drop (due to 
gravity) and, more especially, its speed of 
propulsion forces it. 

All history shows that we have made 
some shockingly bad guesses as to how 
things would act before we tried them; 
and often when we have been surest where 
most astray. But science has made many 


1S. 
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discoveries which are basic, and on which, 
in prognostication, we can lean with justi- 
fied assurance; but let us be sure we are 
leaning on them when we predict; and let 
us be sure that in our problem are no un- 
known factors to bring in unlooked-for 
results. 

Sut let’s keep on trading ideas good- 
naturedly, for by so doing we all learn and 
we all get entertained. 


Wash. Geo, G, CowELL, 


2) 


Recoil—And H 





ow to Nullify It 


Lt. Charles W. Seager 


HE average man who shoots a high- 

powered rifle for the first time is sur- 

prised at the jolt he gets. It is unlike 
the sharp “flareup” of the shotgun. If he 
becomes a persistent and regular shooter 
he will discover by experience the easiest 
way to avoid the shock and may perhaps 
If he is a member of 
that larger percentage of riflemen who find 
their rifle practice restricted to a week or 
two each year he faces a distinct problem. 
His rifle has become a stranger to him 
during the intervening months and he takes 
it out with lingering remembrances of a 
sore shoulder and swollen jaw. The very 
fact that he shoots very little makes it al- 
most impossible to accustom himself to 
taking the “kick” without flinching. 

During the summers of 1923 and 1924 I 
attended a Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp. During each camp period about 
400 young fellows were introduced to the 
army rifle for the first time. Due to lack 
of funds and training time the preliminary 
work was perfunctory and confined to aim- 
ing and trigger practice, so that when the 
boys went on the range they were not pre- 
pared for the jolt that the Springfield im- 
parts. 

When the first day’s firing was over they 
presented an almost pitiful sight. There 
was a veritable epidemic of swollen lips, 
sore jaws and aching shoulders. The net 
result of the entire course showed a very 
low percentage of qualification. This was 
blamed entirely upon the lack of prelimin- 
ary firing. I agree with this in part, but I 
am certain that if a little of the time which 
was spent in teaching the correct positions 


| had been used in showing them how to 


“absorb” the recoil, the qualification per- 
centage would have been a good deal 
higher. So much for the effect; now for 
the cause: 

The recoil of a high-powered rifle is de- 
livered in a straight line in prolongation of 
the bore. If the stock were symmetrical 
and concentric with the bore the shock 
would be delivered in a direct line with it. 
As stocks are now made, the recoil is di- 
vided into two distinct movements—a back- 
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ward movement, and an upward movement. 
The resultant path is along a line extending 
from the chamber back and rising slightly 
from the prolonged axis of the bore. 


gehen this fact, we regulate our 
aN holding accordingly. We avoid plac- 
ing our face over the comb and endeavor 
to hook the butt into the knot of shoulder 
muscles that the upward motion is 
checked. This is not so easily done as writ- 
ten, and to do so without thought or effort 
requires careful and long practice. We 
may discover that our position was correct 
for the minimum range and yet all wrong 
for 500 yards. The change in elevation re- 
sults in a change in the entire position of 
the head. 


so 





From this fact we will conclude that one 
| position will not be correct for all ranges. 


The stock which ,was comfortable for 200 
yards will become awkward and uncom- 
fortable at 500 yards and at 1000 yards will 
feel as if it belonged to a different gun. 

If we are interested in holding correctly 
there are definite rules to follow. With 
regard to the positions in general, those 
used in the army today are undoubtedly the 
best for both the hunter and target rifle- 
man. They are the easiest to assume and 
the effort required is a minimum. There 
are, however, a few points which must be 
added. It is important that the right arm 
be in a horizontal plane whenever possible. 
If one practices with it so, the habit will 
become fixed. The reason for this is two- 
fold. In the first place the shoulder mus- 
cles are better gathered to receive the re- 
coil and the shock is distributed to the en- 
tire upper part of the body. In the second 
place, the chance of the rifle slipping is 
minimized and a rapid string of shots can 
be placed without taking it from the 
shoulder. 


The right thumb must be kept away 
from the face. It should be either placed 
as far forward as possible or kept on the 
right side of the stock. And last, but nct 
least, the cheek must not be placed over 
the stock. A blow in the face is extremely 
disconcerting and will almost invariably 
result in flinching on successive shots. If 
the cheek is placed beside the stock with 
the jawbone hard against the side of the 
comb, the jar can be taken without discom- 
fort and there will be no tendency to flinch. 


been increasing use of the light-weight 
arm makes these cautions imperative. 
Much has been said about “squeezing the 
trigger” and “calling the shot”, but when 
a man knows that he is going to get a hay- 
maker on the jaw when the hammer snaps 
it takes more than trigger practice and 
theory to keep him from flinching. It is 
for this reason that I believe that practice 
in correct position and holding will remedy 
the greater part of our bad shooting. 


Summing up we have these points: The 
right arm should be horizontal—especially 
in the off-hand position. The right thumb 
should either be forward or kept to the 
right of the stock. The cheek should be 
beside the stock and the jawbone hard 
against it. In general, the recoil will be 
easier to take in the off-hand position when 
the body is leaning slightly forward. If 
the muscles are not stiffened, the recoil 
will then be taken from the hips on up, 
and distributed, instead of being confined 
to the right shoulder. 


Now as to the rifle itself: It must suit 
the rifleman in two particular points— 
length of stock, and height of comb. If he 
is of stocky build, with short neck, he will 
be better suited with a short stock. This 
will allow him to have his right arm well 
out and there will be no straining of those 
ligaments at the back of the neck in the 
effort of aiming. If he is tall or has a long 
neck he should be fitted with a longer 
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stock for the same reasons. The height of 
the comb is all-important to comfort in 
shooting. I believe that manufacturers as 
a rule do not build a comb that is high 
enough. Their measurements are approxi- 
mately correct for the minimum range but 
on hunting rifles which are most generally 
used for long range work the comb is 
abominably low. 

Thus, if one is to accustom himself to a 
rifle, it is necessary to practice holding and 
practice firing at all ranges. With careful 
holding the results can be immediately 
noticed. There is a distinct growth of con- 
fidence, and the tendency to pull off the 
shots and flinch will entirely disappear. 





The 20-Gauge On Western 
Quail 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Just read your 
article on loads in 20 to 10-bores in the 
November issue. 

I have, for several years, shot nothing 
but a 20-gauge Winchester with 25-inch 
barrel, full choke. I think this is one of 
the first small-bores they made and I admit 
being a little partial to this make. 

This gun handles a 2™%-inch shell, and 
while the shell carries (I am told) the 
same load as the 234-inch, I have dissected 
some of both shells and find that the wad- 
ding in the 234-inch is seemingly better 
and appears to me to be a better balanced 
load. What I have in mind is getting one 
of the new Winchester stainless steel 20's 
with 28-inch barrel, chambered for the 234- 
inch shell and using 1 ounce of shot in 
high velocity load. To my way of think- 
ing, this gun in full choke and using No. 6 
chilled shot ought to be a fairly good gun 
on ducks, but I do not rate a good duck 
shot, probably because I have done so little 
of it. I want to live in Phoenix, Arizona, 
sometime and use it mostly on quail and 
white wing. Then, too, there is chicken 
shooting here and plenty of ducks. I am 
not nearly so interested in duck shooting 
as I am in quail. I get my share of ducks 
unless I am out with some expert, even 
with this little gun now used. On quail, 
I'll do my stuff along with the rest, and I 
don’t care what guns they have. 

Quail here, as we know them, are hard 
to kill, being the desert kind, hardy and 
difficult to stop dead. My reason for a 
full choke gun on these birds is that there 
are plenty of shots made at 50 yards. 

What I wanted to ask you, is, what about 
the Winchester stainless steel? Competi- 
tors are taking the usual fling at it, but I 
can’t think the Winchester company would 
put it out unless they knew what they 
were doing. 

Spent a few days in Nevada recently 
shooting quail. There are millions of them 
in southern Nevada and we certainly did 
some nice work. They are hard to hunt, 
dogs being no good except for cripples, but 
I shot my limit each day. They are a pest 
to the farmers and always will be, because 
the country is such that they will always 
be plentiful. 

Utah. Rirey HAHN. 

Note.—I have been using a ,Winchester rifle 
with the new stainless steel and all I can say is 
that it keeps in perfect condition. It might any- 
how, because I do not let it go over night without 
cleaning. I have every confidence that the Win- 
found 
that the 20-bore with an ounce load didn’t fall 


chester stainless is what they claim. I 


more than 15 yards behind the best and heaviest 
12-bore possible to secure and this was in pattern 
only, with the advantage in velocity of course 
with the small gun at the lesser distance. The 
ounce load will reach a bit farther than your 
present gun, say 3 yards, and this will help you 
with those 50-yard shots.—Editor. 
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ARMS and 
AMMUNITION 
Queries 


Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 


[Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail 
(only a small percentage are published) will please 
enclose 2 cents for postage. Correspondents in this 
department will please address Captain Askins at 
the Denver office. If an answer is not received it 
is because complete address was not given. Write 
again. ] 








How a Bullet Travels 

As I understand it, a bullet, on leaving the 
barrel, does not rise above the line of sight, but 
starts dropping at once. Am I right? What is 
meant by low trajectory and flat trajectory? 
will appreciate this information very much, as it 
will help me to a better understanding of many 
articles in Outdoor Life.-—E. A. Moor, Texas. 

Answer.—Yes, bullet starts dropping at once 
it leaves the barrel. This is true as a matter of 
fact, but when the sights are set at such an 
angle that the line of sight points down beneath 
the path of flight of course followed by the bullet, 
then the bullet does cut this path or rise above 
it. It will rise above the line of sight for a 
certain distance, and then the fall of the bullet 
brings it below the sighting line again. The 
trajectory is really the path of the bullet in 
flight, but the height of the trajectory is usually 
taken as the distance the bullet rises above the 
sighting line midway the range. Thus we sight in 
at 200 yards. If the sights were level above the 
barrel, the bullet would drop away from the 
sights all the time, but when the sights point 
down and the bore points up, the bullet may 
rise at a hundred yards 3 inches above the sight- 
ing line, and we call this 3 inches its trajectory 
height. Low trajectory and flat trajectory mean 
about the same things; mean that the bullet is 
traveling so fast that it never leaves the sight- 
ing line very far.—Editor. 


The Ithaca Burglar Pistol 

In the December number of Outdoor Life. 
page 52, there is an account of an African hunt 
in which the writer tells about the Ithaca burglar 
pistol. Please give me some information as to 
where it is made, where T can get one, and the 
cost. Is it single-shot, and what is the length 
of barrel.—Will Guymon, II. 

Answer.—The Ithaca burglar gun is simply a 
deuble-harrel pistol. Looks like an Ithaca shot 
gun, cut off at the grip and the barrels cut off 
to 12 inches, or whatever length it may be. Made 
by the Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
the price is about $35.—FEditor. 


Gauge for Longest Range 

Which is the longest range shell, the 3-inch 
Super X 12-gauge or Super X 10-gauge? I 
have read your article on Super X loads, and 
you give me the impression thatth e 12-gaug 
3-inch are the best. I like a hard-hitting load 
as I can stand the kick of any gun, and want 
the longest and hardest hitting one made.—R. D 
Schlegel, Minn. 

Answer.—My recent experiments, which have 
been pretty complete, tho not with all kinds of 
ammunition, show the 10-gauge with 5 yards 
advantage of the 12 with Super X cartridges 
This is not a very great advantage, but such as 
it is you have it in the 10. The same tests indi 
cated that the 3-inch 12-bore loads had about 
yards on the 1% ounce loads.—Editor. 


10-Year-Old Ammunition Safe 

Will you kindly tell me how old ammunition 
can be and still be safe to use? I have a Model 
‘95 Winchester rifle, bought in the fall of 1915 
Got some shells with the gun and bought some 
more in spring of 1917, and still have most of 
them. Are those shells safe to use now? They 
have always been kept dry.—Geo. Thornton, 
Wash. 

Answer.—Yes, go right ahead and use those 
shells. Unless they have been stored in some 
place not much cooler than Hades they will be 
all right.—Editor. 
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American and Foreign-made Rifles 

I have been reading your magazine, especially 
the “Questions and Answers,’’ with a great deal 
of interest, but I never see much in the publica- 
tion, or in the queries, regarding a certain rifle 
which I personally am very much in favor of. 
Now, what I should like to know, is this: How 
does the 8 mm, Mannlicher-Schoenauer compare 
with the best high-power rifles, for big game? 
| have the .30-40 Krag, star-gauge, match rifle; 
iso a .30-06 Springfield, and the 8 mm. Mann- 
licher, but I am open to suggestions if there is 


anything better. Just how does the 8 mm. 
Mannlicher compare, in killing power, at 200 
yards, with the two rifles mentioned, and also 

other good high-power rifle that you can 


iggest? Also, how do they compare as to ac- 
curacy? I would also like to know how much 
the 8 mm. bullet would raise off the direct line of 
rht, at 150 yards. The weight of the bullets, 
[ notice, vary a great deal, in comparing the 
fles. The Mannlicher uses the 236-grain bullet, 
most of the other high-power rifles with 
- degree of popularity seem to use a 220-grain 
let. What I would really like to have from 
u is a frank expression of opinion as to what 
fle of the top notchers you would prefer, and 
ir comparative reasons for the preference. 


E. D. Coots, N. Y. 


Answer.—There is no 


inherent reason why 


such rifles as the Krag, .30-06 Springfield, 7 
m., .270 and .256, shouldn’t all shoot about 
like. However, the rifles have to be cut or 
red accurately to fit the bullet. If the rifling 


two or more thousandths larger than the bul 
let the rifle is not going to be very accurate. If 
throated for a long bullet and shot 

with a bullet that is shorter, not filling up that 
oat but being ‘obliged to jump to the rifling, 
that rifle will not be highly accurate. Our Best 
fles like the Springfield, Hoffman, Griffin & 
we, Remington, Winchester, Savage, etc., are 
very uniformly, for an exact fit of depth of 
cove to diameter of bullet. German rifles 
ble to vary widely in the bore, so I am told. 
helen and Mattern mafntain that the variation 
bullet and groove diameter, or between 
German rifle and another, may be as much 
ten thousandths of an inch. For this reason 
one German rifle may shoot very well while an- 
other may not. You are taking more chances than 
would be with an American rifle. However, 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer is one of the best 
es made in Germany. I’d be inclined to think 
myself that you would secure a good, accurate 


the rifle is 


are 


— 


tween 


rifle in the one you have mentioned. Now I am 
going to give you some figures for American 
1 8 mm. German rifles, including the Mann- 


her: 8 mm. Mauser and Mannlicher, weight of 
llet 236 grains: velocity, 2,130 feet; energy, 
380 pounds; trajectory, midway 200 yards, 

inches, 8mm. Mauser Special, Remington 
cartridge, 170-grain bullet: velocity, 2,500 feet; 
2,360 pounds; trajectory, 3.6 inches. 7 
Hoffman rifle, 139-grain bullet: 
feet; energy, 2,780 pounds; tra- 
ry, 2.24 inches. .256 Newton, 129-grain bul- 
velocity, 3,000 feet; energy, 2,532 pounds; 


energy, 
mt Mauser, 
locity, 3,000 





trajectory, 2.5 inches. .30-40 Krag, 180-grain bul- 
| velocity, 2,500 feet; energy, 2,490 pounds; 
trajectory, 2.8 inches. .30-’06 Springfield, 180 
n bullet; velocity, 2,700 feet; energy, 2,910 
nds; trajectory, 2.8 inches. There are other 


rifles, such as the Winchester Model 54 ’06 

.270, Remington Model 30 and Savage 

‘180. In my opinion any of the American 
fles mentioned would be more absolutely certain 
’ give satisfaction than any 8 mm., but at that 

8 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer should be a 

good rifle. I’d expect the trajectory height 
lway when this gun is shot at 150 yards to be 
ut 2 inches.—Editor. 


What Sight for Timber Hunting 
I have a Winchester Model 95, .30-’06. 
nd of sight would be most suitable for 
fe for brush and heavy timber shooting. 
should sights be adjusted 
nge; at what distance, and is 


What 
this 
Also, 
for joint blank 
it best to ad- 
with a coarse or fine bead?—B. S. Enter- 
ine, Pa. 


1st 


Answer.-—You will need a peep sight. Lyman, 
ng and Marble make them for this gun. The 
nt sight in my opinion should be a 3/32 
ry bead, which any of the firms mentioned 
Ww I furnish. Lyman Rifle Sight Company, Mid- 
dlefield, Conn.; Marble Arms Company, Glad- 
Stone, Mich.; King Rifle Sight Company, Call 
Building, San Francisco. Write these firms 
and have them send you their catalogs, then 
Pick out the sight you want.—Editor. 


oa. 


Marlin .30-30 O. K. | 


Will you kindly advise me as to suitability of 
a Model 93 Marlin .30-30 for general American 
big-game, and particularly as to the common black 
bear and deer found in the eastern states? How 
does it compare with the .30-30 Savage or Win- 
chester 54 in general effectiveness, and is it cham- 
bered for ammunition hunting 
thing as large as moose or grizzlies in case 
opportunity to use it arose? What is the best 
cartridge to against black bear and deer? 
Would you advise using a Marlin with the sights 
with which it comes equipped, or would 
change them, and for what type? What seems to 
be the general preference in a sporting rifle—bolt 
or lever action? And what are the advantages of 
one over the other, if any?—J. W. Dykes, W. Va. 


The Marlin Model 93 is just as good 


suitable to any- 


the 
use 


you 


Answer. 


a gun as any other .30-30. No difference. Might 
be a little heavier than some of them, but will 
shoot all the better on that account. The .30-30 
is plenty powerful enough for black bear and 


deer. For moose and grizzlies, I think the Mar- 


lins make a barrel for this same gun, chambered 
for the .33 Winchester cartridge. This would 
be the gun you want for such game as moose. 


For my own use I'd need a peep sight. Ordinary 


tang peep sight would do, and in front, an ivory 


bead. These sights can be had of any of the 
sight makers—Lyman, Marble, King, and maybe 
others. The bolt action is the more popular today, 


but only in rifles of very high pressure, like the 





30-06. The lever is faster, and fine for such | 
cartridges as the .30-30, .32 Special, .33, and 
others.—Editor. 

Detachable Telescope Sights 

I would like to get a telescope sight for a 
Remington standard grade .22 rifle; one that 
can be easily and quickly demounted. I saw an 
article in Outdoor Life several years ago by 


someone who was using a sight of this kind which 


he was well pleased with. I forgot the writer’s 





name, but I remember he said the name of it 
was the King, and the makers were some firm 
in Ohio. If you can give me any information 


it will be highly appreciated.—W. C. Cochran, 


Wash. 
Answer.—I suppose that the telescope you have 
in mind was made by the King Optical Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio. They once planned to make | 
scopes, but for some reason very few were 
made. I think that R. Noske, 526 Eighth Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif., makes a ’scope which is 
very easily detached. Better write to him and 
see what he has to say about it.—Editor. 


Who is the D. C. M? 


In the Qctober issue of Outdoor Life a cor- 
respondent speaks of buying Russian 7.62 mm 
rifles for $3.34 from the D. C. M. Please tell 


me who the D. C. M. is? What his address is? 
What is a good round ball load for a 12 gauge 
modified choke shotgun?—Calvin Hosmer, Jr., 
Mass. ; 

Answer.—The D. C. M. is the Director of | 


Civilian Marksmanship, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is an officer of the army de- 
tailed to this duty, selling surplus arms. Any 
of the cartridge companies will furnish you 
round ball ammunition. If care to load the 
shells yourself, get round bullets from the Rem- 
ingtons, and patch them. Draw the shot load 
from ordinary shells and put these patched bullets 
in place of the shot, crimping with the fingers. 
Push the patched bullet thru the barrel to 
that it fits —Editor. 


f New A.& A.Goods | 


Long Range Shot Shells 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company an 
nounces that in order to meet the growing demand 
of shooters, they have brought out a new line of 
shot shells, to be known as the new Repeater 
Speed Loads. The new Repeater shells are to be 
red, to distinguish them from standard Repeater 
loads. 

The Speed loads are designed to be as heavy 
as possible within the bounds of safety, and are 
not to be excelled in velocity and striking energy. 
The new cartridge comes in all sizes—10, 12, 16, 
20 and 410; also furnished in buckshot and single 
ball. The total number of Speed loads is sixty- 
four. Cartridges come in a new four-color carton; | 


you 


see 





this by way of distinguishing them on the dealer’s 
sbelves.—Editor. 





NEW 
LOW PRICES 


for 


L.C. SMITH 
GUNS 


‘‘Field Grade’’ $40.00 


Others retaij to $1000.00 


For the first time in recent gunning history, 
you can buy one of the famous L. C. Smith 
Field Grade Guns for $40.00 

Smith Gun makers have built high quality, 
championship shotguns for more than a third 
of a century. Improved and increased pro- 
duction facilities now make possible quantity 
production on a larger scale and even higher 
quality. The saving is yours. 


Specifications: Barrels 26” to 32”, 12, 
16, 20 and .410 gauge. Two trigger 
or Hunter One-Trigger. Automatic or 
non-automatic ejector. Selected walnut 
stock and forend. Hand-checkered pistol 
grip 534 to 8% Ibs 
Ask your dealer to show you the L. C. 
Smith line, and write for booklet, especially 
prepared to make your selection easy. Ask 
for Booklet C 44 


HUNTER, ARMS, COMPANY 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office; 50 Church Street, NewYork City 








Special Automatic Sale 


REMINGTONS 







Eh .380-Cal. 
REMINGTON 


AUTOMATICS 
8 SHOTS $42.75 
While They Last 





New .25 Mauser Automatic, 10 shots $12.00 
New .32 Mauser Automatic, 9 shots . 14.00 
New .25 Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots 8.50 
New .380 Ortgies, 8 shots 10.00 
New .32 Ortgies, 8 shot 10.00 


New .32 or .380 Savage Auto. 11 shot..... _ 12.75 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 


.30 Luger, per hundred $ 3.00 
9mm. Luger, per hundred... 4.00 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred a: 
.380 Automatic Shells, per hundred.......... . 35 


RIFLE SPECIALS 
.30-30 Winchester Carbine, new condition..$20.00 


.22 High-Power Savage, new condition 22.50 

.35 end .405 Winchester Automatics, new 
condition 30.00 

Model .52 Winchester, new condition 31.00 


Model .55 Winchester .30-30, new condition 28.00 
.250-3000 Savage Model 1899, G. Grade, 


new condition................-.-----.-- 32.50 
25-35, .30-30, .32 Special and .32-40 Win- 

chester, 24-inch barrel, good condition 19.00 
Model 1895 Winchester, .405-cal. and 35- 

cal., new condition............. as . 30.00 


Send $2 with every rifie order and we will ship C. 
O. D. for the balance, subject to your examination. 


Est. 1878 
1653 Larimer St. Denver, Colorado 














The Call of the Yukon 


(Continued from 


page 13) 
but unfortunately there was none. Quite 
the contrary, there was continuous rain, 
mist and heavy rain alternating. We were 
wet from below by the flood waters from 
that Wolverine and yet not mis- 
erable nor even unhappy. The adventurer, 
sportsman or nature student will endure 
much and even enjoy it if there is scenery, 
game and excitement, and there was much 
of all of these. It was like our trip over 
the glacier—a wonderful experience, tho 
not one to be repeated by choice. 

By mid-afternoon we were out of the 
canyon and riding up the long slopes of 
the tundra hills. Charlie pointed out two 
caribou, and soon we saw a train of them 
filing along on a distant hill; how many we 
could not tell. One big bull came toward 
us, trotting fast until he was almost within 
rifle range. The rain had ceased until camp 
was made in the beautiful valley of the St. 
Clair. A clear little grayling stream runs 
by the kitchen door; it is grassy and green 
with spruce and willows. The horse feed 
of wild pea vine grows knee-deep. A fam 
ily of teals swam near and the camp rob 
bers welcomed us. One of the Indian boys 
heard a crow, the other, a wolf, and pre- 
dicted fair weather. Then it rained. All 
night and next day it rained, but we have 
good tents, and stoves, and beds, and plenty 
of good mutton in camp—so who cares? 

This is our first permanent camp. We 
have been fourteen days on the way from 
Whitehorse, but four days were spent in 
camp on the way. To date, our party has 
seen eight bears, one coyote, two moose, 
many caribou and about thirty sheep, be 
sides many ducks, ptarmigan, rabbits and 
fish. 


Savage 


(To be concluded.) 





Fins and Finis 


(Continued from page 15) 
“sportsmanlike” than a plain worm-baited 
hook. 

I remember an opening day, not un- 
usually backward, tho streams were bank 
full. Everywhere cowslips and wake- 
robins were blooming and the air was 
lambent. Just the same I did not see a 
fish on the surface of the roily water, 
and did not try to inveigle them with 


fuzzy-wuzzies. My companions rushed 
here and there, searching for better 
water. I located myself at the head of 


a pool, where the current set strongly 
down into deep water, and let my line 
out, the baited hook to play at the will 
of the current, far out. Then I built a 
tiny fire and sat down to while the day 
away. About once an hour I got a fish, 
and a good one, too. I had my dinner 
comfortably there on the stream’s bank. 
When my compaions assembled at the 
car and I counted out my nine good 
speckles against their catch, I was far 
from ashamed of my success. I had had 
a good day, a rejuvenating day, and was 
at peace with all the world and all fish- 
ermen. 

By all means observe opening day, for 
it marks the end of our discontent, the 
commencement of real living. But do 
not expect too much of the first days of 
the season unless the spring be unusually 
forward. The word of my experience 
for it, early days are wormer’s days, and 
one might about as well accept the fact. 
I never quite like to see a man with a 
hat band stuck full of flies, while a pro- 
jection somewhere about his person indi 
cates the presence of a tin can. Be hon- 
est, as honest as old Father Izaak was, 
and fish with worms unashamed and un- 
afraid. But as for me, after observing 


opening day, getting a taste of the life 


76 


we all love, I prefer to wait until fly- 
fishing can be indulged in rightly and 
enjoyably before I announce my summer 
creed: “When business interferes with 
fishing, let the fishing go.” 


Moose Hunting—lIts Pleasures 
and Thrills 


(Continued from page 18) 


ments, very much, tho occasionally they are 
found there—straggling ones that are 
traveling around and moving about, pos- 
sibly secking new feeding grounds. 

On the Pullman between Chicago and 
Montreal we made the acquaintance of a. 
genial and interesting traveling companion, 
P. H. Vickery, from Christchurch, New 
Zealand, who was going to Canada on 
business and pleasure combined. He had 
hunted in New Zealand and had some in- 
teresting pictures which he had _ taken. 
When he learned we were going on a 
moose hunt, he had many questions to ask 
about that grand and noble animal, and ex- 
pressed the hope it might be his pleasure to 
take a hunt for them. We gave him the 
name of a particular friend of ours, and 
a guide, Harry Allen, of Penniac, New 
3runswick, Canada. Upon our return 
home we found a letter from Mr. Vickery, 
dated at Montreal, saying Mr. Allen had 
supplied him with a rifle, men, etc., and a 
trip of twelve days was a complete success, 
he having shot a moose with a head of 
52% inch spread. The hunt was sunshine, 
rain and snow, but he enjoyed it all in turn 
and was feeling proud of his success, as 
he had cause to be. 

At my age—now in my 82nd year—I can 
estimate with a good deal of certainty that 
most of my moose hunting days are inthe 
past; but they are replete with many pleas- 
ant memories, of success experienced, of 
long, weary tramps taken, hardships en- 
dured, failures encountered, and many 
warm friendships made among the guides 
who have been with us and contributed to 
our success and shared with us the joys of 
our trophies, when usually secured. And 
when failures were our lot, they, with us, 
tried to look upon that philosophically, 
since life, while it may be replete with its 
successes, has failures to be encountered, 
too, and they must be expected and con- 
sidered in the great outdoor sport of moose 
hunting in the boundless woods of the 
Canadian wilderness, amid its barrens, 
lakes, deadwaters and marshes, the habitat 
and home of that magnificent animal which 
it has been our pleasure to hunt on so many 
different occasions, frequently crowned 
with success, but with enough failures 
mixed in to make it exciting and intensely 
interesting as well. 





Angling Historical Waters 
(Continued from page 20) 

was ended here. The pipe-of-peace was not 
smoked until many years afterwards at 
Ashland, when Buffalo Bill brought his 
show to that city and then picked up the 
Chippewa chiefs available at Odanah and 
Red Cliff reservations and brought them to- 
gether for a big pow-wow and peace smoke. 
The war had ended a century or more be- 
fore this time, and it ended on the very 
spot I was gazing at—Mission Point. 

It seems that these two war-like and 
powerful tribes had quarreled over the 
boundary line, the Chippewa contending 


that it was and always had been the 
Great River, while the Sioux boasted 
that nothing short of the Great Lakes 


placed a limit on their right to roam to- 
ward the east and hunt. To settle the 
dispute they went on the war path and 
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the sanginary struggle lasted for years 
with varying success and defeats. 
Finally the Sioux found themselves 
getting the best of it; and they pressed 
their advantage until their victorious 
army was encamped upon the shores of 
Lake Namakagon, at Mission Point. But 
their victories had made them too confi 
dent, too careless. When at war with 
other tribes and white men their custom 
was to throw out their sentinels to the 
front, never to the rear. Knowing this, 
a crafty old Chippewa chief carried his 
army of red men around to the west and, 
crossing over without disturbing, coming 
noiselessly at dead of night into the camp 
of the invaders, slaughtered them to a 
man as they slept. They were buried 


where they were butchered and_ their 
graves still mark the spot where the 


carnage occurred. 


aw I had come to Lake Namakagon 
b to fish for pike, and the historical 
lore, while interesting, was secondary 
this day. Many anglers have discovered 
the wonderful pike fishing to be enjoyed 
in these waters and many excellent 
catches had been taken from the hug: 
body of water yearly. Namakagon’s 
shore line measures about 125 miles, so 
one can imagine the vastness of these 
splendid waters. Hundreds of small 
islands dot the sparkling waters and the 
appearance of a chain of lakes, rather 
than just one body of water, enters the 
mind of most vacationists when visiting 
this lake. 

Like most anglers, I had located cer- 
tain spots on the lake that seemed to 
offer better fishing than other locations, 
and I immediately started the outboard 
motor and pointed the bow of my boat 
toward Champaign Island and around to 
the weed beds located several hundred 
yards east of the little island. Here | 
had taken hundreds of excellent northern 
pike and walleyes for several years, and 
it seemed the spot would never play out. 
Heavy growth of water vegetation made 
excellent cover for the fish and a feeding 
ground par excellence. 

Upon reaching the weed bed, I stopped 
the motor and allowed the boat to drift 
along slowly in the breeze. My bait 
casting outfit had already been rigged up 
and was in readiness for the first cast. 
A surface plug had been selected for 
northern pike and pickerel, as it traveled 
successfully over the surface without in- 
terfering with the thick weeds, which 
were within an inch or so of the top. 

Casting my plug far out over the 
waters, I allowed it to drop with a 
“spat” on the rippling surface, then com- 
menced to reel it in at a medium gait. 
The spinners at front and rear churned 
up the waters and left a small stream of 
bubbles in its wake as I retrieved the 
plug. Several casts were necessary be- 
fore a strike was finally experienced. 
The fish proved rather small and was 
immediately liberated; then I cast my 
lure in hopes of larger game. 

A channel crossed the weed bed almost 
in its center and the edge of the passage 
usually proved good for walleye pike, as 
well as northern pike. The first cast in 
the new location resulted in a vicious 
strike of a northern pike and a battle 
royal followed. Some folks think the 
northern pike inferior to the muskellunge 
as a good fighter, but I have never hooked 
a ‘lunge of the same size and weight that 
could fight any harder than the northern 
pike taken from the cold water lakes of 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. | 
even have my doubts as to whether or 
not a muskie displays his aerial antics in 
as spectacular a manner as does the 
northern pike. It may be true, pike taken 
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from warm waters offer little resistance 
after being hooked, but this is also true 
of the muskellunge. Namakagon pike are 
fighters of the hardest kind and the deep, 
cold waters that harbor them most likely 
has a good deal to do with their ability 
to battle. 


FTER catching several fair-sized | 
LX northern pike, I decided to try for a | 


few walleye pike along the rocky shores 
and in the deep waters along a sand bar 
or off the mainland several hundred feet. 


To know the waters you are fishing | 


means success when in quest of game 
fish, and my knowledge of Lake Nama- 
kagon’s waters helped wonderfully in my 
ability to catch my fill of pike. Walleyes 
feed deep and seek the darkened waters 
of the deepest sections of the lake the 
greatest share of the time. However, 


evening and night finds them close to | 
the shore line and near the surface. A | 


Red Ibis bass fly or Yellow Sally fly 
will lure many a pike into your landing 
net after sundown, when used in connec- 
tion with a fly rod. 

Near the mouth of the Namakagon 
River I had taken many pike, and also 
along the western shore line of the lake 
proper. With my outboard motor-pro- 
pelled boat it was an easy matter to try 
several spots in order to determine 
which location was the best for walleyes. 
I decided the western shore might prove 


best that day, due largely to the direction | 


the wind was blowing. 

Upon reaching the walleye grounds, I 
rigged up another outfit and attached a 
deep water plug to my leader. Casting 
well out from the boat, I allowed the lure 
to sink for a moment before starting to 
reel it in. That would get the bait down 
deep where the walleyes were and a bet- 
ter chance of hooking a few might result. 
Reeling slowly, I worked the lure toward 
the boat again. It did not travel very 
far, however, before a mighty tugging 
was felt at the end of the line and the 
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familiar “bull-dog” tactics told me plain- | 


ly I had hooked my first walleye of the 
day. Being an underwater fighter and 


of no pronounced ability to break water | 


or kick up a fuss near the surface, the 
pike is satisfied to merely play tug-of- 
war until his strength is spent. How- 
ever, the pike-perch certainly makes up 
for his poor fighting reputation when 
broiled and served, as few game fish can 
equal the taste and eating qualities of 
this fish. 


FTER landing several pike with my” 


under-water plug, I changed to a fly 
casting outfit, merely to add to the en- 
joyment of battling the tugging walleyes 
with a rod that offered less resistance. 
My fly rod was of 9-foot length and I 
used a size E enameled line with 3-foot 
gut leader attached. To the leader I 
tied a spinner of small size with bare 
hook attached, to which I hooked a pork 
strip. This combination can easily be 
cast with a fly rod and will prove an ex- 
cellent lure for pike. 

Stripping off enough line from my reel 
to shoot the lure out at least 50 feet 
irom the boat, I dropped it into the 
waters and allowed it to sink very deep. 
By a series of backward movements with 
my rod and retrieving line in coils with 
my left hand, I worked the spinning lure 
thru the waters in a slow, but steady, 
motion, Several fair-sized pike were 
taken when following this method of 
angling before I decided I had had 
enough for the day 

It was now well after 7 o’clock and the 
first signs of evening were presenting 

themselves. My lunch bag had_ been 
mptied several hours before and the 
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panes of hunger pulled excitedly at my 
inner organs. Several commercial re- 
sorts are now located on the shores of 
Namakagon Lake and one needs not fear 
the hazard of going hungry or finding a 
place to sleep, as did the pioneer of long 
ago. I pulled up my anchor, then started 
the motor and plowed thru the _ blue 
waters toward the cottage, where a tiny 
streak of light shone thru the window 
as a beacon of welcome for me. 

As I gazed along the shore line the 
trees and foliage seemed to take the form 
of Indians riding their husky bronchos 
to war. Even the clouds seemed to form 
and mold into statues cf priests, and my 
f vere again drifting away from 
fishing and back to the pioneer days 
when the Redskin dominated the region |] 
was fishing in. There has always been 
in my system an irresistible appeal to 
fish historical waters, and the country 
surrounding Namakagon Lake answered 
my wishes in every respect. While the 
fish, themselves, may be the major part 
of a trip to Namakagon waters, one can- 
not help but dream of the pioneer days 
and picture the scenes of battle, romance 
and adventure that accompanied the 
opening up of our northwoods. 


thoughts we 









Wolf Trapping 
(Continued from page 26) 


trap. The snow comes on and the work 
is done. The trap does not freeze and 
soon a covering of snow hides all possible 
detection. The result is that a wolf or 
coyote coming along without any way to 
detect the set is usually caught. 

A coyote or wolf will invariably stop 
to investigate anything or scent located 
along the trail, which appeals to its 
fancy, and mostly will stop to scratch 
about such scented-up places in very 
much the same fashion that a tame dog 
would do. 

You may make sets—blind sets—about 
the trails in the manner given above, 
placing a few drops of luring scent just 
off to one side of the trail. When a wolf 
or coyote comes along he will stop to in- 
vestigate the spot and in the act of dig- 
ging about will be caught. 

Another set, exceptionally successful, 
may be made with the use of bait, by 
placing a nice bait at the edge of a steep 
bank near a frequently used wolf trail 
thru a rough and rocky section of a cattle 
or sheep range. Where the trail bends 
around a jagged crest of rocks or ravines, 
or any object that forces the trail a defin- 
ite direction, it offers the ideal place for 
such a set. Wolves expect to locate food 
about such places, and do not, as a rule, 
pause as long for investigation as they 
usually do at some others. 

The sets herewith outlined are methods 
of tried and proven merit. They will 
bring in excellent returns if properly 
made and looked after. It would be fool- 
ish to lay down a set of methods and 
recommend them as fit for all conditions, 
for methods are only effective under cer- 
tain conditions and the conditions are not 
the same the country over. 

If you will carefully study the particu- 
lar habits of the wolves of your territory 
and use the methods outlined here, with 
the necessary changes to make them ap- 
plicable, you are almost sure to master 
the rudiments of wolf trapping and de- 
velop into a successful trapper in due 
time. Experience is necessary. Cold 
print could never reveal to any one the 
fine points of placing a trap. They may 
give the idea, but the trapper must ap- 
ply that idea to meet the necessity of 
trapping the animals of his locality. 
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An Early Reminiscence 
(Continued from page 24) 

This is exactly what was happening 
now. Sometimes the angler would gain 
a foot or two, until he had recovered 
400 or 500 feet. The tuna took another 
run and we were back to where we start- 
ed and had to begin all over again. I 
use the term “we” advisedly, as the boat- 
man must be able to manipulate the boat 
successfully, and to follow the move- 
ments of the fish. So the fight went on. 
Hour after hour passed, the fish fighting 
all of the time untiringly. After an hour 
and forty-five minutes the tuna will sur- 
face. Then it is your chance of bringing 
him in—and doing it quickly! Otherwise, 
down he goes and begins to fight, seem- 
ingly reinforced. Our fish had come to 
the surface after the allotted time, but 
we did not get him. He swam around, 
Riis lovely body gracefully moving about. 
His dorsal fin was showing and the up- 
per part of his tail was out of water. He 
was within 75 to 100 feet from the boat. 

“Fight him hard,” I said. “Now is your 
time to get him!” 

3ut it was impossible to force him and 
down he went. I knew we were in for 
a long fight, so I started to work the fish 
closer to the shore, for the purpose of 
avoiding the sharks. 


T[,HE tuna can be led if one takes it 

easily at first, by putting about an 
8-pound drag on the line. I have towed 
them at 3 miles an hour. Naturally, this 
is extremely hard on the angler and very 
few are able to hold up that amount 
very long. 

It was therefore necessary to stop at 
intervals to give Mr. Stockton a rest. On 
and on went the fight. Darker and darker 
it grew, and when we arrived at the 
mouth of Avalon Bay, excitement on the 
shore was intense. The news had spread 
rapidly. Boats put out from shore to 
watch the fight. Utter darkness came and 
still the combatant was not gaffed. By 
this time some of the boats had gotten 
tired and gone in, but others took their 
places. The wharves were packed solid 
with people until 1 a.m. Hot coffee and 
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sandwiches were sent out to us, and never 
will coffee and sandwiches taste as did 
those on that memorable night of August 
9, 1911. 

On shore people speculated as to the 
fight. Some said we would lose him. 
Others were sure we would bring him in. 
The day began, and still we were fight- 
ing. I had worked the boat off shore 
about a mile. There is a strip of water 
around the Island from a quarter to a 
mile out that is almost free from sharks, 
and especially so at night. Needless to 
say that we did not want the sharks to 
get him after our strenuous battle. 

As the dawn broke after a wonderfully 
cool and calm night which had been very 
advantageous to us, we were filled with 
hope and encouragement. Dawn is al- 
ways a thing of marvelous beauty at 
Catalina Island. This morning it spoke 
a personal message to us, instilling re- 
newed confidence and assurance. We 
were all very tired. The most uncom 
fortable, of course, was Mr. Stockton’s 
friend who could only watch the fight. 
We kept on working inshore until we 
were just outside of the bay. 

“Now, Mr. Stockton, give him all you 
have and we will either win or lose,” I 
said. 

Realizing that the time had come to 
exert his supreme efforts, he gave the 
tackle all it could stand for another half 
hour, which finally brought the fish to 
gaff. 

But the fight was not yet finished! 
After I had reached down and gaffed the 
fish, it renewed hostilities and put up a 
remarkable battle, slashing this way and 
that. Even after I had him on deck he 
was determined to get away and it was 
all I could do to keep him there. He was 
tenacious to the last. On the scales he 
topped the beam at 170 pounds, and after 
taking his picture we hung him on the 
rack on the pleasure pier. Here, like an 
old warrior, he made one more stand 
After hanging on the rack for an hour 
he shook it so hard that it almost turned 
over. 

So ended a fight which lasted 16 hours 
and 57 minutes, which, to my knowledge, 
is the longest fight on record where the 
angler has been able to land his fish. 











TWO ANGLERS’ PRAYERS ANSWERED 
Beautiful catch of black bass by A. C. Smith and companion, Minnesota 
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Make Your Motoring 
Amphibious 


(Continued from page 23) 





‘Karn a Gun in Spare Moments 


Large open bodies of water capable of | 


getting very rough, and rivers or other 
streams that are swift and turbulent, should 
be avoided by the inexperienced motor boat- 
man, and particularly the land motorist who 
expects to do his boating with an outboard 
motor boat. There are plenty of smooth 
and placid waterways that can be reached 
by motor car. They afford more pleasur- 
able boating than the more turbulent open 
waters, and there the chances for a small 
boat coming to grief are reduced to utter 
negligibility. Even tho one’s boating is to 
be done at no great distance from shore, it 
is advisable to see to it that there’s a life 
preserver aboard for every member of the 
party. The law takes care of this in some 
states, but if the law doesn’t, the operator 
of the craft should. Carrying life pre- 
servers is merely common sense and good 
judgment; just as the motorist shows good 
judgment by carrying a fire extinguisher 
in his car. When shoving off for an out- 
board motor boat trip it is also advisable 

take the fire extinguisher off the car, 
nd take it along in the boat. There is no 


re danger of fire in a motor boat than | 


here is in the automobile—possibly not as 
uch—but wherever gasoline is used there 
always a certain fire danger. It’s “better 
to be safe than sorry.” 

The installation and operation of the out- 
board boat motor is about as simple 
tarting a flivver. These little motors do 
it differ much from an automobile engine, 
xcept that they are much simpler. They 
e two-cycle motors instead of four-cycle, 
as are automobile engines. The latter fact, 
wever, means nothing, other than the 
necessity of mixing the lubricating oil with 
gasoline. The veriest greenhorn can 
set up one of these motors, and operate it 
by merely following the manufacturer’s 
instructions, which are simple indeed. 


N the handling of a boat powered with 

an outboard motor the novice will soon 
liscover that it’s not nearly as complicated 
a thing to learn as the driving of a motor 
car. If the boat is pointed away from the 
hore for the first trial spin, there’s pre- 
cious little of anything that can happen 


as | 


until the perfect control of the craft is | 


Reversing, maneuvering around 
and docking, can all be prac- 
iced with virtually no interference by traf- 
fic.” The whole thing requires only a little 
practice to make the operator thoroly pro- 
hceient. 
that requires 


stered. 
obstacles, 


+ 


any dgree of skill. 


Docking the boat is the only thing | 
Even this | 


is by no means as complicated as maneuv- | 


ering a car into a parking hole in city 
trafic. Errors in judgment may be a little 
ard on the gunwales or the docks until the 
tricks are learned, but no serious damage 
is liable to result. If in doubt, it’s always 
sy to play safe by approaching the dock, 
itting down the motor, and finishing the 

b with oars. 


The manufacturers of outboard motors 


have done almost everything humanly pos- 
sible to make their product perfect, and next 
to fool proof. A little thought, and the 
exercising of the same degree of care that 
one | would give a dollar watch, is about all 
hat’s necessary to obtain long and satis- 
factory service. 


The outboard boat motor has been the | 


cradle of many yachtmen and navigators. 
\dd it to your motoring pleasure this sum- 
mer, and you'll find that motoring takes on 
a new and different meaning; the meaning 
on at comes from a broadened field of ac- 

vities along routes untrampled, unspoiled, 
and often practically unexplored. Make 
your motoring amphibious, and you'll be 
captain of your soul. 
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Passenger Pigeon Extermina- 
tion—What Caused It? 

Note in our January number we published an 
explanation | Newton Hibbs to the effe that 
total extermination of the passenger pigeon was 
i ised by the poultry mite—an entirely new 
theory on the much-discussed subjec 






) ado Muse um 
naturalist of wide 





€ : 

J. D. Figgins, director of The ¢ 
of Natural History, ind = 

Mr. Hibbs, citing specifi 


note, takes issue with 

data in support of his contention that mites were 
not responsible, and holding to the heretofore ge 
erally accepted belief that too much shooting, su] 
plemented by ravages of natural enemies of the 
birds, was the direct cause of their downfall. J. N. 
Crossland, an old-time sportsman of Pennsylvania, 
in takin exception to Mr. Hibbs’ explanation, 


(to us) another new version, while Wm. 
B Mershon, also an old-time sportsman, and 
author of the book, The Passenger Pigeon, in dis 


agreeing with Mr. Hibbs, is inclined to opinions 

very similar to those of Mr. Figgins. ‘ 
The interesting letters of Messrs. Figgins, 

Crossland and Mershon follow.—Editor.) 
Kditor Outdoor Life:—Newton Hibbs, 


under the title, “What Really Exterminated 
the Passenger Pigeons,” appearing in the 
January, 1927, number of Outdoor Life, 
appears to have evolved quite an original 
theory to account for the extinction of the 
passenger pigeon, but there seems to be one 
or two items that he neglected to take into 
consideration. 

Biologists tell us that the various species 
of animals, except, perhaps, the very mi- 
nute forms, are the hosts of parasites, 
often internal as well as external. In many 
instances the parasites are in turn the 
hosts of other parasites, to the point where 
the ordinary miscroscope ceases to function 





for discoveries of that nature. Oby iously, 
then, this would be an unhappy old world 
were it not for the fact that these parasites 
are, in a sense, highly specialized (or the 
reverse) and do not survive and perpetuate 
themselves, except in one environment—the 
single species of which they are guests. 
(This statement does not apply to internal 
parasites such as tapeworm, etc.) 
“Mallophaga” is the term commonly ap- 
plied to a group of parasites that infest the 
external bodies of birds, and the generally 
recognized forms range in size from the 
chicken louse to the varieties found on 
owls, quite the length of the common house 
flies. Like the latter, many of these para- 
sites are capable of flight, and with exces- 
sively flattened bodies, move with ease 
about the plumage of such birds. Each 
species of parasite, however, is peculiar to 
a single species of bird and will not survive 
on any other host. For instance: turkeys 
jointly occupying a roost with chickens 
would be annoyed by the lice of which the 
chicken is host, but if removed to quarters 
free of these lice, they are quickly rid of 
them. Jt is obvious, then, that chicken lice 
are not responsible for the extermination 
of the passenger pigeon. Of this, Mr. 
Hibbs’ readers may be entirely assured. 
The writer suggests that Mr. Hibbs view 
the matter from a purely mathematical 
standpoint. Unless interfered with, nature 
generally manages to keep a balance among 
her subjects, that insures each against ex- 
tinction. When that balance is disturbed, 


ad 


Habitat group of twelve passenger pigeons (Ectopistes migratorius), now totally ex- 
tinct; presented to The Colorado Museum of Natural History by J. A. McGuire, editor 
of Outdoor Life 
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however, serious consequences are likely to 
follow. Exceedingly few birds and mam- 
mals are without natural enemies, except 
predatory types, and under normal condi- 
tions each has a limited source of food 
variety. If, then, the source becomes too 
limited in one locality, it must be sought 
elsewhere; or, if it gains at too rapid a 
rate, it is reduced thru disease or a de- 
creased power for reproduction. (This is 
well illustrated in the rabbit). 

Nets and guns do not enter into nature’s 
scheme of things, so that their use, if car- 
ried to the extent that was applied to the 
passenger pigeon, spells disaster. This 
pigeon nested in a comparatively small 
area and it cannot be questioned that count 
less thousands were destroyed thru man’s 
agency—both on the breeding ground and 
during the fall and spring migrations. In 
those operations nothing was happening to 
the pigeons’ natural enemies—hawks, owls 
and doubtless predatory mammals—so that 
the ratio of increase in their enemies, as the 
number of pigeons decreased, thru man’s 
activities, was enormous; and like the 
bison, it was merely a question of time, for 
unlike the bison, propagation under an 
artificial environment was not considered 
until too late, if at all. 

Compared with the heath hen, mentioned 
by Mr. Hibbs, the passenger pigeon is 
scarcely a parallel example, and should the 
former be liberated in suitable localities, on 
the mainland where once it was abundant, 
its future might be assured. The pigeons 
made no effort toward concealing their 
nests, and besides breeding in enormous 
numbers in small areas, were probably 
quite as unsuspicious of danger as their 
smaller relative, the mourning dove. And 
it always has been, and will be, just a ques- 
tion of how accessible a species is to its 
natural enemies—plus man as the uncertain 
factor. J. D. Ficerns. 

Colo. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in Jan- 
uary Outdoor Life an article from New- 
ton Hibbs— “What Really Exterminated 
the Passenger Pigeon.” 

I cannot agree with Mr. Hibbs. I am 66 
years old and have a very clear and dis- 
tinct memory on the pigeon movement. In 
1876, “Centennial Year,” they went south 
in flocks, literally of millions, flying very 
high. You could hear a noise in the air, but 
had to lie on your back, looking skyward, 
to see the cause. The weather was very 
fine, but on they went in mighty phalanxes, 
never to return. Many times as a boy, fall 
and spring, I had seen these movements 
back and forth; but this time they went 
forth, but not back. 

Captains of ships on the Gulf of Mexico 
stated the waters were literally covered 
with dead pigeons, and the papers of that 
time recounted this. Certainly that is a 
more reasonable cause for their destruction 
than mites. All over this country are old 
church steeples, in some of which pigeons 
have been roosting for near a century; 
never cleaned out, literally alive with mites, 
yet the pigeons bring forth their young, 
multiply in numbers and seem to flourish 
in spite of the mites. 

The wild pigeon was swept to sea by a 
great storm, beaten down by the elements 
and had no chance to land, and so perished. 
The year before I had been on the head- 
waters of the Cheat River, in what was 
known as Hoys Wilderness, West Virginia, 
and the pigeons were there roosting and 
nesting in unbelievable numbers as_ they 
settled on the big hemlocks, breaking off 
limbs, casting nests and young pigeons to 
the ground. The foxes and other vermin 
were there having a great feast. Squab 
for breakfast, dinner and supper. 

In 1880 I had my first breech-loading 
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GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 


By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing 
the male and female birds in their natural haunts. 
There are also black-and-white plates detailing 
listinctive markings The book is the result of 
repeated requests from sportsmen in the last few 
years for a convenient handbook illustrative and 
lescriptive of the game birds. Altho there are 
thousands of volumes dealing with hunting the 
various species of wild fowl, it is claimed that 
“Game Birds’’ is the first to illustrate practically 
all of them with accurately colored plates. 
THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 75c 
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Books for the ‘Angler 


All Imported from England 
Practical Angler, or The Art of Trout 


Fishing, More Particularly Applied to 
Clear Water (W. C. Stewart)................ $2.00 | 
The Way of a Trout With a Fly (G. E. 
RS ea ae ee er unre eee eae 3.00 
Trout Waters, Management and Angling 
rh ee a) errr 2.00 
Trout Fishing, a Study of Natural Phe- 
nomena (William Earl Hodgson)..........-- 3.00 
Art of Worm-Fishing (Alex. Mackie, M. | 
yee, RP ROROIRE RR RRCR Ocak Seer ae Pee 1.20 
Minor Tactics of the Chalk Stream | 
COD icccaccdccaceaccsnawosnsgncencoetbsanvancoasennen 3.00 
Salmon Fishing (William Earl Hodgson) 3.60 
How to Dress Salmon Flies (Dr. T. E 
ge ho cat i) Re ee aS se 2.00 
Dry-Fly Fishing in Border Waters (F. | 
a ie a ag a eT ee 1.50 | 
The Principles and Practice of Fly and | 
Bait Casting (Reginald D. Hughes).... 2.00 
The Book of the Dry-Fly (G. A. B. 
DOWIE scat csavitscasomnssdexiwactcssucactsamiatiseseesenss 3.00 
Sunshine and the Dry-Fly (J. W. Dunne) 1.00 
Coarse Fishing (H. T. Sheringham)........ 1.25 
How to Fish (William Earl Hodgson).... 1.50 


Above Prices Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Send me the following books, 
- Serr eee ’ 


Denver, Colo. 
for which I 
oO. D. 


enclose or send C. 





Visalia the Wild Saw 
By Tom Turpin 


This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are | 
devoted to the turkey language, exhaustive in- 
structions as to simulating every one of the 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods 
used by the most successful hunters in the 


t 
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rkey countries for calling up these fine birds. 
$1.50 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
DENVER, COLO. | 
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That fall a small band of 
pigeons appeared along the foot of Chest 
nut Ridge, Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 
As I recall, there were forty-four in the 
band. They were feeding on pin oak 
acorns, and were very wild. They would fly 
back and forth in a large piece of timber 
and seemed loath to leave. Getting a com 
panion to sneak around to the other side 
of the 


wood and chase them over to my 
side, as they came back in good range | 
got one with each barrel and then the) 


swung up the mountainside and disappeard 
from view. In 1882, while hunting on top 
of the same mountain I scared a bunch of 


seven out of a pin oak tree. I got one. 
Chat was the last wild pigeon I saw. 
Had the pigeons been flying lower in 


1876 they most likely would have escaped 
the great upper air current and might have 
remained unto this day. 

In the fall of the year they were usually 
fat and fine eating. They played havoc 
with the farmers’ grain fields. Fields of un- 
kusked corn in a good pigeon year needed 
no husking; the pigeons attended to it. 

I should like to hear from some of the 
old-time hunters on their pigeon experience 
and recollections. Dr. William Hopwood, 


Upper Middletown, Fayette County, Penn- 

sylvania, one of the best wing shots this 

country ever produced, bar none, killed 

pigeons by the hundred, and if still living, I 

am sure can give us some light on this 

subject. J. N. CrossLanp. 
Pa. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your issue of 


| January, page 66, there is an article relative 


to the disappearance of the passenger 
pigeon. I take no stock in the explanation 
that they were exterminated by “chicken 
mites.” The writer speaks of as early as 
1860 finding hundreds of dying squabs on 
the ground in a pigeon nesting. Every 
early writer long before 1860 
same thing. This would antedate the in- 
fection by chicken mites. 

Civilization, excessive slaughter, lack of 
food, and not a general calamity, were the 
causes for the disappearance of the pas- 
senger pigeon. It raised but one young at 
a nesting, and it did not have the homing 
instinct that Mr. Hibbs alleges. He says, 
“This homing instinct guided these infected 
birds to seasonal homes of their respective 
flocks.” Passenger pigeons were different 
from other migratory birds. They mi- 
grated from place to place in search of 
food, and they might be in one place in the 
south one winter and hundreds of miles 
from there the next winter. Some sum- 
mers they were in the far north and other 
summers they were not. It all depended 
upon food, and they required an enormous 
quantity of it. If they had had a common 
and regular wintering place, the same as 
many other birds, scattered flocks could 
have gotten together and rehabilitated their 
decimated numbers to some extent, but this 
very thing—their not being able to get to- 
gether—was another cause for their disap- 
pearance. Unquestionably towards the last 
there were many isolated birds that never 
could find one another so as to re-establish 
a breeding community. They were gre- 
garious and undoubtedly lived like a swarm 
of bees; had their nesters and their feed- 
ers, for in my book, The Passenger Pigeon, 
I relate an incident where at least four 


hen pigeons came to feed one motherless | 


squab. 
I think one only has to read the evidence 
laid down in The Passenger Pigeon to be 
pretty well convinced as to the cause of 
the disappearance of this bird. While this 
book was published in 1907, copies of it 
still can be obtained of booksellers here in 
Saginaw or elsewhere. 
Mich. Wo. 


B. MERSHON. 
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Hits the Mark! 


Bea 
Crack Shot 


Webley Air Pistol 


The Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 

Beginners learn how to shoot. 

Crack shots keep in practice with it. 
Built for hard use. Guaranteed to up 
shots within l inch. at 10 ya Power!ul 

enough to kill small game. In use by motor- 
sts and sportsmen. Fully Guaranteed 
Mark 1, calibre .22 or .177 $15.00 
Mark 11, Deluxe model, calibre .22 or .177.. 19.00 
PELLETS, calibre .177, per thousand 1.50 
PELLETS, calibre .22, per thousand 2.25 


Full line of W. & C. Scott Magnum 
shot guns, Magnum rifles, also Big 
Game double rifles. 

Sole U. S. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
224 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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GENUINE COLT’S REVOLVER 





A big City Police Department a 1 equipment We 
are offering these slightly used 32 Cal., double action, 
swing out cylinder, nickel finish reve bi rs at an unheard 
of price. Every one in perfect condition and absolutely 


guaranteed. $27 Value 
You will never 
at this price 


Quantity is limited; 
get another chance to buy 


order NOW. 


$14.75 


“333” 







Finest imported gun made. 
Drop forged steel, blued 
or nickel finish; double 
action; automatic ejector; 
large checkered walnut grip. 
Sold under factory a 












and brand new. $2—3%2/20 and 
38 Spl. 
Pree $18.75 
Satisfact noney back. $2 deposit re- 
quired on all C. O. D.’ We are sole agents 
for ‘'335’" and invite de alers’ inquiries. 
Write for complete catalog of Sporting Goods, FREE, 
Hudson Sptg. Gds. Co. (Dept. L) 52 Warren, N. Y. City. 





MUSKYS 's TROUT 


AUTOMATIC WEEDLESS 


Is the old reliable bucktail spinner. Remodeled for easy 
casting, and successful luring. The Automatic feature 
for hooking and holding is the last word in artificial 
lures. Ask your dealer or send for folder. 


E. L. Gilmore & Co. 


BASS 125 So. Whitney Ave., Youngstown, 


Official Map of Alaska 


Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been 
from latest government surveys and with the 
assistance of prominent Alaskan men. If 
you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 
interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. 
Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto 
roads, sled roads, pack trails, mountains 
rivers, forests, streams, towns, villages and 
other important information. Complete in 
every detail. 
USE THE COUPON—NOW 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, 
Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send 


the OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 


Gilmore’ s 


0. PIKE 





compiled 


Colo. 
me 


MM Plas tata ag re ce al i a aetna coe 


Address .. 


DR. LITTLE’ S DOG BOOK 


By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 











This book is — by a specialist in } canine disease 
who for eight years was head physiciz f the Ameri 
can Society for Fieiaan n of Crue Ity Ani Is 

who now conducts one - the greates inine jf tic 
in the country. All dog lovers will find this k 
inestimable value. Po stpaid $4 

Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS } RANGERS” 





World's best history of those ’ 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered: cir free ol “TDOOR 
LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Celo. 
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Stop Baiting the Ducks 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just fin- 
ished reading your article on “Our Van- 
ishing Ducks.” All of your statements in 
regard to the complete annihilation of 
the duck are, as far as they go, com- 
pletely true and without any trace of ex- 
aggeration. 

As a matter of fact, the day has al 
ready passed when the average sportsman 
in possession of a license for shooting 
ducks, may enjoy even a vestige of the 
once popular sport. In this connection I, 
like the fool who walks boldly in where 
angels fear to tread, take the liberty to 
call your attention to a factor which is 
the most direct cause of the depletion of 
our duck supply; namely, the shooting 


over fed lakes and marshes. 

In every locality along the route of 
flight of the duck, from the Canadian 
border to the Mexican line, there are 
groups of sportsmen (?) who have the 
means and inclination to secure lakes 
and marshes which can be and are fed 


with the sole purpose of collecting all of 
the ducks in that locality for the shooting 
pleasure of the few who are fortunate 
enough to be able to afford this type of 
shooting. 

These men probably kill more ducks 
per man than the average market hunter 
did days when market hunting 
was a common thing. Anyone who has 
become at all familiar with the habit of 
the duck, knows that any likely marsh or 
lake that is fed and made a sort of sanc- 
tuary will, in an almost unbelievably 
short time, become the resting place of 
hordes of ducks. 

We have such lakes in this vicinity 
(Oregon) which are fed as long as six 
weeks before the shooting season opens 
and the ducks become so nearly domesti 
cated that one may walk up to within 
easy gun shot of them without their be- 
coming alarmed. 

It is easy to understand the slaughter 
that takes place on shooting days on such 
preserves. After a day’s shoot the places 


in the 


are allowed to rest for a long enough 
period for the ducks to again become 
collected and semi-domesticated so that 


another day’s sport (?) may be enjoyed 
by these so-called sportsmen. 

[ have seen 150 ducks killed on such a 
preserve of not over two acres in extent 
in a morning’s shoot of less than three 
hours. It is simply slaughter and the 
men who shoot them cannot possibly have 
use for so many birds. 

Now, this being a fact, why do we hear 
so little in regard to the stopping of 
shooting over fed grounds? Can't be 
stopped? Rot! Many of our states pro- 
hibit the shooting of deer in runways or 
making salt licks for the purpose of 
shooting deer therefrom. The deer laws 
pretty well enforced, too. But the 
bag limits, as large as they now are, are 
very difficult to enforce on these’ duck 
preserves. 

To sum the thing up, the-ducks that 
would otherwise be distributed over great 
areas are congregated into small areas 
and slaughtered by thousands by men 
who are too lazy to get out and hunt their 
game. And thousands of men who might 
otherwise have the pleasure of getting a 
duck occasionally, are unable to get the 
opportunity for a shot. 

And now, when ducks are becoming 
scarce, even on such favored grounds, 
we hear a howl about the vanishing of 
the species. Mostly by the very men 
who have done the slaughtering, too. 

Eight or ten ducks in a single day are 
enough for any man, and the cutting 
down of the bag to this number would 
also cut down the number of shooters 


are 
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MOUNTAIN BLUE GROUSE 
Photographed by A. F. Flannery, New 
Mexico, in the San Juan Range midway 


between Durango and Silverton, Colo. 


whose idea of sport is to semi-domesti- 
cate their game and slaughter it in count- 
less numbers. 

Such men are responsible for our game 
laws, or lack of real game laws. They 
have the means, the leisure and the time 
for organization in getting what they 
want. The great mass of the common sports- 
man contributes his mite to their plot and 
gets what the “philli-lu-bird” shot at. 

The h—— of it is, when the shooting is 
gone these fellows can get their sport 
shooting at clay imitations or pounding a 
white pill over the landscape. Can one 
make them look at the vanishing of our 
wild life with any degree of seriousness ? 
Maybe so. Not-so easy, we think. 

Anyway, go to it; you'll have the joy 
of fighting, and that’s something. 

I’ve seen the going of the buffalo, the 
sandhill crane, the passenger pigeon, the 
antelope, and am now watching the pass- 
ing of hordes of waterfowl that seemed 
to be without numbers and impossible to 
destroy. With the curlew, the plover and 
the prairie chicken, perhaps they do not 
belong to the age of jazz—O Royce. 

Ore. 

Note. Mr. Rovee is to be 
criticism of the abominable 
baiting duck lakes and marshes, where the birds 

re lured in great numbers and slaughtered in- 
discriminately, all too often without regard for 
legal bag limits. There are many such privately- 
owned clubs thruout the country today and their 
number is increasing each year, a fact that is 
directly due to the constantly lessening flight and 
the inclination of those who call themselves 
sportsmen to indulge in maximum killing with a 
minimum amount of energy. The ducks are suf- 
fering accordingly, and the common sportsman, 
who cannot afford a membership fee ranging 
from several hundreds to several thousands of 
dollars, is forced to tramp the 
off chance of picking up an occasional brace 
while the elite bang merrily away on _ privately- 
wned and baited duck club waters.—Editor. 


commended for his 
practice of artificially 





Sportsmen—Attention! 


The Associated Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
California is leading a campaign thruout 
western and Pacific coast states for a fund 
of $10,000 to be used by the Biological 
Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in defraying the expense of a preliminary 
survey looking toward the re-flooding of 
Lower Klamath in California, Malheur 
Lake in Oregon and Bear River Marshes 
in Utah. Dr. E. W. Nelson, chief of the 
Biological Survey, has declared that, with 
this survey completed, the work of re- 
flooding the areas mentioned might be ac- 
complished at a moderate expense and dried 
up marshes converted from death traps into 
healthy resorts for birds. 

“The Western Duck Fund” is the title 


streams on the 
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by which the Associated Sportsmen’s Clubs 
have chosen to denote this latest activity. 
It will be recalled that this organization, 
upon request of the Forest Service raised 
a large fund for the purpose of employing 
additional fire guards during the summer 
and fall of 1926, and thus kept the moun- 
tain areas of California open to the hunter 
long after they would have otherwise been 
closed by the Forest Service, due to the 
extra fire hazard. With remembrance of 
their exceptional success in this matter still 
fresh in their minds, leaders of Associated 
Sportsmen’s Clubs expect a hearty response 
to their appeal to their fellow sportsmen of 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah and Wyoming. 

Every sportsman in the states noted 
above is being asked to do his share in this 
work. No contribution to the fund—large 
or small—will be rejected. 

In explanation that the work contemp- 
lated will in no wise depend upon the fate 
of the Federal Game Refuge Bill now 
pending in Congress, Dr. Nelson recently 
sent the following telegram to the central 
body of California Sportsmen: 

“Cooperative fund of $10,000 being 
raised by Associated Sportsmen’s Clubs 
will be used by Biological Survey for pre 
liminary survey and estimate the costs of 
remedying existing deplorable conditions 
on Bear River Marshes, Malheur Lake 
and Lower Klamath Lake. This work 
will be done promptly and later every prac 
ticable cooperation given sportsmen in help 
ing to secure necessary funds for remedy 
ing conditions regardless of the fate of 
the Game Refuge Bill.” 

A. Zappone, disbursing clerk, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., is custodian of the fund. All checks 
should be drawn in his favor and marked: 
“Western Duck Fund,” but mailed to head 
quarters Associated Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
California, 72 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Eprror. 


i ee 
W. P. Tobin Killed in Hunting 
Accident 


It is with profound regret that we 
chronicle the unfortunate death of W. P. 
Tobin, well-known sportsman and_ big 
game hunter of St. Louis, director of the 
Tobin-Hamilton Company, that city, who 
died from the result of an accidental 
wound inflicted with his own shotgun while 
hunting wild turkeys near Ironton, Mo., 
December 29. 

Mr. Tobin and two friends were return- 
ing afoot from a day’s hunt, when he 
slipped on the ice and fell, his automatic 
shotgun being discharged, the charge of 
shot penetrating his left side below the 
heart and perforating his left lung, from 
which death ensued within a few hours de- 
spite the most skilled medical and surgical 
attention possible to obtain. 

Readers of Outdoor Life will recall Mr. 
Tobin as being the author of “A Hunt in 
the Canadian Northwest,” a splendid big- 
game hunting story which appeared in our 
last October number. 

This accident has closed the life of an 
estimable gentleman, a true sportsman in 
every sense of the word, and a promising 
young business man. He was 44 years of 
age, and in addition to his many warm 
friends, left a wife and three daughters to 
mourn his untimely passing. EpITor. 


Companion for Alaskan Bear 


Hunt 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to join a 
party or find a companion to go on a 60- 
day bear hunt in the Yukon, leaving in 
May, 1927. 


Mich. JessE Monroe. 
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IS SHE HAPPY? 
Miss Anita Robinson and a catch of east- 
ern brook and rainbow trout taken on 
south fork of the Santa Ana River, San 


Bernardino Mountains, California. Lure: 
Pretty girl, happy smile, Royal Coachman 
fly 


Pendulum Swings Toward 15- 
Duck Daily Limit 


On December 9, the Advisory Board of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recommended a J’ederal duck bag 
imit reduction to fifteen birds a day thru- 
ut the entire United States, finally, in its 
wn words, being “convinced of the neces- 
ity of moderate restrictions upon the kill- 
ing of ducks”, 

That is wonderful news to the sober- 
thinking sportsmen of America, the great 
najority of whom, witnessing the rapid 
ear-to-year depletion in our duck supply, 
ive favored just such a move. 

It is precisely the action that Outdoor 
ife, the first and only sportsmen’s publi- 
ition to recommend and consistently push 
he idea of a I’ederal reduction to fifteen 
lucks a day, has for several years been 
urging the United States Department of 
\griculture to take—ever since it became 

ident that some restrictive measures must 

adopted if these, the finest of all game 
rds, were to be saved from extinction. It 

what Dr. W. T. Hornaday, undoubtedly 
ur greatest living conservationist, has been 
chting for. And in this fight we may say, 
ruthfully, that Outdoor Life and Dr. 
ornaday have, until recently, stood al- 
nost (if not quite) alone in their respective 
fields. 

The Department of Agriculture, while 
issessing the authority to uniformly re- 
luce the Federal limits as now recom- 
ended, has heretofore assiduously main- 
ined that the present high limit of twenty- 
five should not be lowered (unless by the 
individual states themselves), and citing 
' late, as the principal reason for duck 

pletion, the death of many thousands of 
lucks yearly, due to alkaline poisoning, 
rought about by extensive drainage in a 
umber of western states, principally Utah, 
but extending also into the Pacific Coast 
states. 

As for the Coast states, reaching south- 
vard from Washington to California, 
kaline poisoning cannot now, and never 

uld be, classed as the real reason. There 
was some—yes; but excessive shooting 
vas and is the primary cause. 
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In Utah the case was different. Ad 
mittedly, thousands of birds were killed by 
this alkaline poisoning, the malady first be 
ing noticed some ten years ago and reach 
ing itS apex six or seven years later. Since 
then, due to the construction of dykes and 
consequent raising to a higher level of the 
duck-feeding and duck-breeding marshes, 
the disease has been reduced to a minimum, 
until it is no longer found in alarming pro 
portions—and is steadily becoming even less 
cause for alarm. In other words, the sit- 
uation seems to be well in hand. 

Members of the great Bear River Duck 
Club of Utah, whose shooting grounds take 
in the major portion of the heretofore in 
fested district, in refuting the contention 
that alkaline poisoning is now a serious 
problem in that state, and asserting that, 
instead, the control of this malady is well 
in hand, have given us the following inter 
esting facts: 

On the lakes and marshes controlled by 
this club, approximately 100,000 wild ducks 
are hatched and reared annually. Of this 
number, club members (and there is a very 


A Successful Deer Hunt 


Six in the party; six bucks in three 
days—that makes for a successful hunt. 

We were in rugged country. Our camp 
lay in a ravine, virgin and wild, with a 
quartette of noble peaks for a bodyguard. 
Sheep Mountain, Middle Mountain, Rice 
and Cooper Mountain, were these majes 
tic sentinels. These four old peaks shelter 
as good deer country as there is to be 
found in southern Colorado. But, as tho 
she had planned it, Nature has set up 
every bulwark in her bag of hardships: 
has done all in her power to make this 
deer-run inaccessible. It is no rendezvous 
for lazy hunters. But for the man who 
loves the wild and rugged Rockies, who 
knows the haunts of deer and loves the 
chase, here is his happy hunting ground. 

Early in the morning of opening day 
we paired off and set out. The first buck 
was jumped before 7 o’clock. A long shot 
registered but did not drop him. He was 
out of sight, of course, in a moment, but 
we set out in pursuit. We discovered, by 
examining his track, that his right hind 
foot made a much larger and deeper im- 
pression than the others. With this for- 
tunate mark of identification, we felt sure 
we could overtake him. He led us an un- 
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large membership) kill between 10,000 and 
11,000 during the open season. 

Taking only the month of October thru 
from 1922 to 1926, inclusive, this month 
being the most prolific shooting period of 
the entire season, ducks were killed by club 
members as follows: 

Average 
per shooter 


Month of No. I Jucks 


October Killed per day 

1922 5,307 20.7 

1923 5,310 17.3 

1924 4,560 15.6 

1925 7,078 21.9 

1926 6,689 20.9 
Certainly the average was amply high 
even during the worst year, which was in 


1924. 

The proposed Federal limit of fifteen 
ducks a day is vitally needed as a means of 
conserving our national supply, and all in 
dications point to the fact that those in au- 
thority, at last coming to this realization, 
will, before very long, uniformly reduce 
the limit accordingly. EDITOR. 


usually long chase around Sheep Mountain 
and across the saddle between it and Mid- 


dle Mountain. It was not until late in the 
afternoon that we overtook him for a 
second shot. This time we dropped him. 


Meanwhile, during the aftern 
got a second, tho smaller, buck. 

Camp that night was the delight of the 
true sportsman. An old cabin sheltered 
us from the crisp October night. Winter 
threatened to try his new-found strengtl 
on us and we welcomed the warmth arn 
cheerful company of the crackling, pitch- 
stump fire in the fireplace. 


on, we 


1 
] 


Over our pipes went tales of cliffs and 
briers, rewards and failures, bucks and 
bears, and the stories of other Rock) 


Mountain trails, for every man of the par 
ty was a veteran hunter. Before we were 
thru it was far into the night—con- 
sidering the strenuous day ahead of us- 
but it’s all a part of a good hunt 

The second day we added two black-tails 
to our kill, and on the third day completed 
our quota of six. The buck 
weighed 160 pounds and the largest 230 
pounds. We packed our kill out and, be- 
fore going our separate ways for another 


1] 
smallest 


year, stopped at a ranch house for the 
accompanying picture. 
Colo. B. L. REYNoLpDs. 





B. L. Reynolds, Chas. Canterbury, Clyde Chess, Elmer Canterbury, W. 
Nolan and Wm. Canterbury, with their six bucks 
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For the sixth time Borestone = 
silver-black foxes have been \ 
officially adjudged finest in the 
country. At the recent annual 

Fox Show in Portland, 31 
Borestones won 34 awards in- 
cluding the Show Champion. If 

you are thinking of entering 

this profitable fox-raising in- 
dustry take a tip from the show 
judges, recognized fox and fur 
authorities, investigate Bore- 
stone first. Illustrated Bore 

stone booklet on request. 


BORESTONE MT. FOX CO, 
Robert T. Moore 
Pres. & Sole Owner 
621 Pacific S. W. Bank Bldg. 


Pasadena, California 


BORESTONE 














Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 

The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. A. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 








<5 all Big Money 
2 we! for You 
Raising 
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Easy to 
raise and 
most profit- 
—— =>) able of all 
live stock Write for { free > particulars and prices. 
MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 
Dept. O.L. onover, Wisconsin 


Announcing— 


Year Book ii. Silver Fox Industry 


1926-1927 Edition 
The Year Book will be sent free to those contem- 
plating purchase of foxes. The aim of the American 
National Fox Breeders Association, in presenting 
this book, is to give prospective breeders accurate 
information about the industry and about fox 
raising. 
American National Fox Breeders Association 

424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and Silvers; high quality; low 
prices; six bank references; over twenty-five- 
year period; many satisfied customers. Book- 
let free, tells all. Breeder-agents wanted. 











se Silver 
* Foxes 





CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, L. Empire Building, SEATTLE, WASH | 
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GAME 
BREEDING 


Department 
Conducted hy Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr 











Here is a very interesting inquiry from 
a correspondent in Norman, Okla.: 

I’m sending a clipping that I 
Oklahoman of November 3. It is an 
on quail, by Dr. Frank Crane. 

I don’t know just what Dr. 
as a naturalist, but am just wondering 
as to the 


you found in the 


Daily article 
Crane’s status is 
if his arti- 
migration of quail. I do 
native quail migrate, but are 
ing if the quail of Europe 
native 


accurate 
not think that 
local. Also, I’m wonder 
is the same bird 

At any rate, 
ing, if somewhat 


le is 
our 
as our specimens ? 
the article 
“outlandish,” 


seemed rather interest- 


and am sending it 


on to you. Did you happen to know that quail 
are the ‘‘most productive of birds,” as the Doctor 
states? 


May they be protected until 
as they do in many 
they 


Here’s to the quail. 
they no longer face extinction, 
localities. Given a fair chance can stage a 
partial 

Below is the clipping sent in by the above 
inquirer, quoted in full: 

QUAILS 


Just what is the feeling that comes over 
and makes them want to migrate, nobody 


**comeback.”’ 


birds 
has dis- 


covered. Mr. Hudson thinks it is a sort of sixth 
sense. 

At any rate, they do migrate, and one of the 
most curious instances of this migration is that 
of quails. 

They begin some time in September to move 
their haunts in Russia and seek out their winter 
quarters in Africa. This migration goes on for 
about two months. 

But quails are poor fliers, and in every country 


thru which they pass a terrible toll is taken by the 


inhabitants. The quail harvest is a regular har- 
vest. 

Men slaughter the birds in immense numbers 
with guns, snares and nets. Beasts of prey kill 
thousands of them, and many are drowned when 
they fall exhausted into the sea because of con- 
trary winds. 


not almost the most productive 
all birds they would soon be 
A writer in the London Daily 
little island less than three miles in length, 
Bay of Naples, where some 200,000 
netted and also states 

Greek and in parts of Pelopenessus 
every woman and child is two 
months in the year catching and salting quails. 

They are packed in casks and sent to all the 
chief markets in the East. 

Outside of Alexandria, the coast is lined with 
nets. About a week before the birds are expected, 
the quail catchers line up, each with his own strip 
of ground. 

Many 


If quails were 
of extinguished. 
Mail describes a 
in the 
quails are 
every year, that in the 
archipelago 
busy 


man, some 


are also shot in Malta, Crete and other 
Mediterranean islands. 

There used to be plenty of quail in England, 
but, owing to the enormous number killed 
in passage, not many reach that country. 


The writer referred to says that in China, quails 


now, 


serve a curious purpose, for in cold weather the 
peasants carry them in their pockets as hand 
warmers.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


The quail referred to by Dr. Crane are 
the true quail and are native to Europe and 
Asia. They migrate to Africa each winter 
and return in the spring to Europe and 
Asia. Our North American quail are not 
quail at all, but are true partridges, as are 
the French or red legged partride and the 
gray or Hungarian partridge of Europe, 
which have been introduced here. Par- 
tridges do not migrate, but stay around one 
locality, winter and summer alike. They 
are very prolific. Some of the gray par- 
tridges now in Alberta have been found 
with nearly thirty eggs in a nest. Quail 
are very prolific also, but so were the 
American passenger pigeons which are now 
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extinct. So iar, it has not been possible 
to breed the true quail on game farms, 
they must be free. You will be glad to 
know that our bob white partridge or so- 
called quail are being bred on game farms, 
especially by M. E. Bogle of San Antonio, 
who has an island in the Mississippi where 
he breeds these birds exclusively. Mr. 
Bogle sells these birds by the thousands, 
but for propagation only. As Dr. Crane 
states in his article, thousands of men, 
women and children make quite a business 
of catching and salting quails on their 
flights southward to Africa. 

Chinese will not only use quail for hand 
warmers but will use hot stones in their 
pockets to keep their hands warm. They 
even put a small charcoal stove under their 
garments to keep warm, and many get 
severely burnt from this habit. They are 
even more economical than the canny Scot. 
They heat their houses by the flue system; 
their beds are a sort of tile made from 
clay ; the heat from the stove, which is out- 
doors, passes under the bed and thru the 
rooms, the hot air passing thru as thru 
a chimney. 

Birds migrate for food primarily. Then 
they migrate to breed where their young 
will not only have their particular food 
but will be free from such pests as snap- 
ping turtles, blacksnakes, raccoons, 
opossums, big pike, and other vermin. Thus 
do they fly to the northern sections of the 
countries where pests are far less numer- 
ous than they are in the southern and hot- 


ter areas. Birds have brains and know 
perfectly well why they migrate. 
kk Ok 


Black raccoons were shown at the Royal 
Winter Fair. Twenty-five years ago I had 
a female black raccoon, but it was not a 
glossy jet black and I did not take par- 
ticular care of her. When she got away 
for the third time, I let her go. Tho she 
was not jet black, she was solid black. 
Then a man in Stratford, Ontario, wrote 


me for her, saying he had a black male 
raccoon. However, he was too late; that 
time I could not catch her again. The 
Ontario and Quebec raccoons are very 
dark in type. 
x ok x 
M. F. Chapman, the Los Angeles nat- 


uralist, has imported thirty pairs of Chin- 
chillas from Chile. It took him several 
years to accomplish the work of bringing 
them down from their very high altitude 
to sea level. He took them down about 
2,000 feet a year. While on passage thru 
the equatorial region he placed the ani- 
mals in ice boxes but, even at that, they 
lost all their hair with the heat. Arriving 
at Los Angeles, he had to put woolen 
clothing on each animal. He lost only one 
old female in the passage from the high 
eastern slopes of the Andes to Los An- 
geles. And now he possesses the only 
chinchillas in the world, aside from those 
that are still roaming their native haunts. 
None of these animals owned by Mr. 
Chapman are for sale. Chinchillas, a few 


years ago, sold for 25 cents a skin in their 
native country. Now they sell at $100 a 
skin. I noticed a price of $30,000 on a 


chinchilla coat. 

Chinchillas are very easily fed on any 
vegetables, corn, hay, and so on. They 
are very prolific and I would expect Mr. 
Chapman to have a great number for sale 
five years hence. 

Getting the Alaska sable would not be 
nearly so much trouble as Mr. Chapman 
experienced in securing his  chinchillas. 
The chinchilla, by the way, cannot now be 
exported from either Chile or Argentina, 
but I think that Peru and Equador will 
still permit exportation. It is on the very 
high eastern slopes of the Andes in these 
four countries that the chinchilla is at 
home. 
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FOX FACTS 


Hehden Corsan, Sr. 














Ste aoe he 


IVE foxes to the value of well over a 

million dollars were shipped from 
Prince Edward Island fox ranches last 
year, while over two million dollars’ worth 
of pelts were sold. In that small province 
of Canada, fox farming is on a very solid 
basis. 

Selling live foxes to foreign countries 
will be profitable for some time to come, 
altho Norway has placed a ban on further 
importations, I hear, because of fear of 
disease. Now, fox disease comes from 
within far more than it does from without 
and is mostly a matter of improper feed- 
ing. I notice one fox breeder who feeds 
his animals on bread and milk! Now, a 
fox does not have anywhere near the con- 
stitution of a human being and it would 
be impossible to find a worse food for a 
human child, even, than bread and milk, 
unless, indeed, it is hot bread and milk. 
This food, perhaps, has killed more human 
babies than all other foods combined. 
With bread and milk, I also include bis- 
cuits and milk. And, naturally, there 
could not be a worse food for foxes. One 
inquirer wants to know about goat’s milk 
for baby foxes. I think this would be a 
splendid food, as is raw, unpasteurized 
cows’ milk, but the cream should not be 
skimmed off. As a matter of fact, when 
cows’ milk is used, one should use the 
milk of those cows that give only a mod- 
erate quantity of milk and milk that is 
rich, at that; not one of those watery 
Holstein’s milk that is so vitiminless. 

As to what vitamins are: If one is in 
doubt, just eat a Bell pear in the summer 
and then a Bartlett pear; and note the dif- 
ference. Or, in the autumn, eat a Kieffer 
pear and then a Sheldon; and note the dif- 
ference. The Bell and the Kieffer are 
quite dead and flavorless; they do _ not 
seem to have any life, any electricity, any 
sun’s rays stored in them, while the Bart- 
lett and the Sheldon have an abundance of 
all that is good. 

Similarly with the foods given foxes. 
Horse meat from an old worn-out plug 
is not to be compared to certified tender 
young beef in value for fox food. You 
may work out a cheap diet for your foxes 
and feed them the food and lose out by 
giving it to them. You must use common 
sense in feeding your foxes or you will 
be treating your animals as the staffs of 
insane asylums treat the patients under 
their care. When people are sick in body 
or mind, it has been the practice to feed 
them just about as they have been eating, 
giving them the same acid-blood-making 
jood that brought them to sickness, and 
they never get well. You can select the fin- 
est soil and climate in the country for rais- 
ing your foxes, and put them in the most 

. natural surroundings, in large pens, and 
they will be a tremendous loss to you if you 
do not feed them right. 

_ The foxes you buy may come to 
irom small pens or large pens, they are 
shipped in little boxes, so that they are 
really prisoners, and in such close confine- 
ment are most unhappy when they reach 
you. In such changing environment, they 
will be more or less mentally unsettled, be- 
cause all foxes love home. They feel out 
of place in their new quarters and if you 
don’t feed them right you will have a posi- 
tive loss as they may not breed and may die 
on you. Thus you get busy and find out 
what is best for them. 

I have written about feeding in past is- 
sues but I will repeat that you must feed 


you 





natural substitute 


foxes 

A dead horse, lying in the woods 
during the bitter cold weather of mid-win- 
ter, will be eaten to the bones by foxes 


your 
foods. 


foods, not 


and skunks. sut foxes won't eat dead 
horses in the spring and summer months. 
You should give them more tasty food. The 
same old diet, day after day, is depressing 
on the fox’s vital organs. Often, during 
the spring one can gather up hundreds of 
field mice by putting down old doors or a 


flat made of several boards nailed together, | 


on the grass so that the field mice gather 
under them. The other day I lifted up 
such a door and found eight big, fat field 
mice under it and I secured seven of them 
alive, picking them up quickly and putting 
them in a deep, narrow metal pail. Such 
live food fed to foxes is greatly relished. 
It need not be field mice only. Prairie 
dogs, gophers, ground squirrels, hares rab- 
bits and muskrates do as well. Save the 
musk glands from your muskrats, as this 
makes the very best lure for mink and 
ctter trappers. 

Plant some of the fruits that foxes like, 
so they will have them another year. If 
your soil is acid, there is the cultivated 
huckleberry. If it is not, then black rasp- 
berries and grapes make a splendid con- 
ditioning fruit for your foxes. 

The reason why so many of the blue 
foxes are so infested with worms is be- 
cause their owners do not give them 
enough, or even any, fruit. I note that 
many fox farmers are giving their worm- 
infested foxes six grains of areca nut, this 
to be followed by a dose of castor oil. 
Now, the areca nut is all right, but no 
creature should ever have castor oil admin- 
istered. This poison has most distinctly con- 
stipating after effects and should never be 
administered to man, animal or bird. A 


good drenching with hot water, both fore | 


and aft, is a thousand times better. Only 
very lazy people give, or advise giving, cas- 
tor oil. Enemas and hot water drinks are 
beneficial and will not have an injurious 
after effects. A little fasting will not hurt 
your foxes, either. In fact, it will do them 
good. The administration of castor oil de- 
stroys the peristalic action of the colon and 
impairs their breeding powers. 

As foxes generally mate about the first 
week of February, and the period of gesta- 
tion is fifty-three or fifty-four days, the 
young foxes will be born about the first of 
April. 


BEAUTIFUL SILVER BLACK FOXES 
Now is the time to contract for Spring 
cubs. Don’t wait. JOHNHUSSON, Route 
3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon. : 











Closing Out Regular $2 Book for $1.50 whille 


they last 


The Practical Trapper 


By Christy 
Thru the death of the author, and the settling 
up of his estate, we have been able to purchase 
a large number of these books at a low 


enough price to enable us to offer them to our | 


readers at $1.50 a copy, postpaid. This book 
has sold regularly at $2 postpaid. Better send 
your order NOW to insure receiving 
copy. The author has written a very interest- 
ing and comprehensive story, liberally 
trated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for a copy of The Prac- 

tical Trapper. 

Name .... 


Address .... 





FUR FACTS (Ahern) 
A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.25 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 


your | 


illus- | 

















A Bright 


Future 
With Silver Foxes 


Silver Foxes offer the man with 





vision a really bright future—a 
steady income, comforts, lux- 
uries, and independence. 

Fox raising must not be mis- 
taken for an easy road to quick 
wealth. It is, instead, a sound 
business which can be immensely 
profitable when business princi- 
ples, common sense, and scien- 
tific practice are observed. 

Your first step is to buy high 
quality foxes—foxes that will 
produce the best grade of furs. 
The Warren Rayner ranches have 
been breeding foxes of this type 
for over ten years. Warren Ray- 
ner Silvers are well furred; the 
fur is soft and silky in texture 
and the color true and clear. An 
average of four pups to the lit- 
ter proves their prolificness. 

Write for information on this 
profitable business now. 


Warren Rayner 
Silver Fox Company 
2513 Warren Rayner Bldg. 


Warren Pennsylvania 
Ranches at Warren, Pa., and Vancouver, 
Wash 
Warren Rayner Silver rox Co., 
2513 Warren Rayner Bldg., 
Warren, Pa. 

Please send further information about 
your plans for getting started in the 
fox business. No obligation on my 

part, of course. 





Name 


Address 

















High Lights and Shadows on 
Fur Farming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A great deal of 
publicity has been given to the business ot 


fur farming recently, and the fur farms 
have increased at a rapid rate. We have 
all noticed that more fur is being worn 


today than ever before, which reflects a 
general prosperity on the part of the buy- 
ing public. As fur has been worn since the 
beginning of time, and the artistry of 
fashion designers improves with practice, 
it certainly looks as if the raising of fine 
fur has a bright future. 

Our natural source of supply is giving 
out, due ot the encroachments of civiliza 
tion into the homes of the fur-bearer thru 
drainage, clearing of the land for agricul- 


tural jpeg and the intensive trapping 
fostered by the high prices being paid for 
pelts. As fully 90 per cent of the fur now 
worn is from this natural state, it would 
certainly seem that there 1s a broad field 
for the fur farmer—and there is. Many 
of the newcomers are going to find, how- 
ever, that this business is not the vocational 


Utopia that it appears, as the business is 
pretty well established at present, and they 
will find the same difficulties to overcome 
~ would be met in any other enterprise. 
» be successful it is Just as necessary 

be familiar with the market conditions 
for your product as in other lines. When 
selling breeding stock, a thing that appears 
simple to the inexperienced, the seller finds 
himself in the same position as in other 
lines, as considerable money is involved. 
When this condition arises much competi 


tion follows and the well-established 
rancher with a good sales department has 
every advantage over the novice so_ the 


newcomer has to content himself with the 
sale of his pelts for some time until his 
stock is known. If his stock is not of a 
superior quality, the pickings are going to 
be lean, as poor stock is unprofitable to 
raise. If he confines his purchase of foun 
dation stock to quality and not quantity the 
case is reversed, because stock re- 
turns a very sattstactory profit—larger 
than in any other business that I know of. 
Many potential fur farmers would like _ 
enter this business but are frightened | 


good 


the sight of too large an investment. This 
field is open to the man or woman of 
moderate means, tho the big money is 


being made by the well-established rancher. 
If your budget does not permit the pur 
chase of silver foxes, there are several 
other kinds of animals to select from. It 
makes no difference what you start with, 
if you are careful to purchase good breed 
ing stock. While the turn-over in silver 
foxes runs into millions of dollars annually, 
the same is true of other fur-bearers— 
only more so. Mink, black raccoon, blue 
foxes, muskrats and others are open to you. 
These animals are all being raised suc- 
cessfully and are making money for their 
owners when proper rules are observed. 
Much literature is available to the beginner 


on the housing and care of all of these 
animals, and anybody with a love of the 
out-of-doors and a determination to get 


ahead can make good. The field is there 
and the profits are there. It’s up to the 
man. Epw. DICKINSON. 


Ohio 
and MANUFACTURED 


I UR INTO COATS, ROBES, 


RUGS, LADIES’ FINE FURS, ETC. 
Repairing, Remodeling, Relining. 


WESTERCAMP FUR & TANNING CO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 


Catalog, shipping tags, F R E E ! ! 


etc., sent on request 





AND HIDES TANNED 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR RAW FURS 
86 


Game Breeding Queries 


1. Can crows be 
putting strychnine in 
spring of the year? 
of the western part of 
same bird as the 
or Scotland? 3. 
to the 


successfully 


horsemeat in 
= 


poisoned by 
the fall or 
Is the Chinese pheasant 
the United States the 
long-tailed ringneck pheasant 
What information have you as 
Hungarian partridge destroying nests 


or chasing prairie chickens from their nests in 
Alberta or Montana? 4. The same question as 
No. 3 in regard to the Chinese pheasant. We 
have millions of crows in the West, along the 
Rocky Mountains, in recent years, and there is 
nothing done to check them. They go to Can- 
ada to breed and hatch their young.—W. C. S., 
Mont. 

Answer.—1. Strychnine sulphate crystals might 
be mixed with saccharine in order to hide its 
bitter taste, and then placed in the dead horse 
to dissolve. If one killing the horse, you could 


pump the dissolved crystals, as in the 
an undertaker, into the horse’s circulation, it 
would be evenly distributed. Crows most have 
been poisoned by this method at time, for a 
friend of mine told me some years ago that he 
saw a lot of dead crows all over High Park, 
Toronto, and wondered who had been poisoning 
This was in the spring of the But 
Jack Miner’s trap could get your crows. Write 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
culture, Washington, D. C., for blue print 
of this trap. 2. No. The Chinese ring 
pheasant of the Western States is a pure 
ed bird. The wild pheasant of Scotland is a 
and a trifle hardier bird and is a mixture, 
en having some Reeves’ blood, along with Mon- 
golian ringneck and dark neck English blood in 
it. 3. I have not heard of Hungarian partridges 
prairie chickens or the  square-tail 
rsonally, I do not see that it could, 
as it is a smaller bird. 4. Except in South 
Dakota, I have never heard of these two birds 
together and I could not affirm the as- 
that rinenecks worry the square-tails 
there.—G. H. C. 


manner ot 


one 


year. 





listurl 


Ing 


grouse Pe 


coming 
sertion 


even 


either mink 
Which is the most profitable 
bevel to raise?——C. V. C., Frank- 


[ have ten acres and wish to raise 
or skunk, or both. 
of these two 
ton, Ind. 
Properly conducted, 
ten 


Answer 
both of fur 
have room fot 
But if 
which is 
most profitable. 
mink, raccoons 
skunk on flat, level country, or even in a barn. 
You will find several books advertised on the 
breeding of these animals.—G. H. C. 


you could raise 
acres and then 
and muskrats. 
thus find out 
mink are the 
have water for 
You can breed 


these bearers on 
raising raccoons 
both you can 
If correctly bred, 
But you must 
and muskrats. 


raise 
better. 


you 


birds of South America, 
bred in the States? 


Are any of the game 
particularly Brazil, being 
Are there any books on South American game 
birds? How are birds introduced into the States? 
Is a license required for live birds?—C. A. H., 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Answer.—There is a considerable demand in 
the United States for birds of South America, 
including Brazil. A permit listing the birds in 
an importation is required by the Biological 
Survey at Washington, but importers in the 
States should attend to this. Some of the 
game breeders, particularly on the Pacific Coast, 
are very much interested in breeding the game 
birds of your country, as well as other orna- 
mental birds; while game breeders in the north- 
ern sections are interested in the wild geese, 
ducks and black-neck swan of the more southern 
countries. Have sent you list of importers. To 
my knowledge there are no books dealing specifi 
cally with South American birds. Hudson has 
a book on the birds of Patagonia, but I have not 
been able to come a copy of it. I suppose 
the earlier travelers would include such birds 
as came to their notice in their books about 
South America. But so far as I know there is 
nothing like Beebe’s Monograph of the Pheasant, 
or Phillips’ Ducks of the World, as there 
should be. F. E. Blaauw, the Holland natur- 
alist, has written about some of the wild geese 
of South America, but not in book form. 
Cee s aay Os 


across 


40x60 in which I would like 
to raise grouse, prairie chicken or other game 
birds. Or I might try foxes. Would this be 
profitable? Would the space be large enough? 
Where could I get these birds and information 
as to how to raise them?—G. E. G., Ind. 


I have a space 


Answer.—Your space is too small for either 
prairie chickens, sharp-tail or ruffed grouse, but 
you could raise quail in small quantities. Or 


one pair of foxes. Or quite a number of silver 
pheasants. You could let these pheasants out, as 
they will coop up like chickens at night. Herbert 
K. Job has written a very good book on game 
breeding. You might also write the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, for their bulletins on fur farming 
and on game bird breeding.—G. H. C. 
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I would like to have your opinion on fur 
farming. Do you think it is being overdone or 
will be soon? Now that I have got started at 
this, I am looking into the matter thoroly and 
I am wondering if fish and game farming would 
not be better.—J. R., Wash. 

Answer.—W: eakiennais is a very good state for 
game breeding and there is a big demand for 
birds just now. As to having a fur farm or 
a fish and game farm, if you have a_ small 
capital, I should say the latter, as it costs quite 
a lot to build cages for fur bearers. Pens for 
game birds are not nearly so expensive. And 
there are some birds you do not need to keep 
penned, such as silver phe gece brown-eared 
Manchurian pheasants. Game birds are not as 
costly as fur animals. [Their food costs less, also; 


neither do they smell so badly as the fur 
bearers.] Still, if you decide to breed some 
game birds, you could also breed muskrats on 
the side, if you have water. Would suggest you 
write the Bureau of Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, and ask for 
their bulletins on fur farming and on game 


farming, and on fish. You could also get informa- 
tion from your State Fish and Game Depart- 
ment.—G. H. C 


I must get out of office 
at it for another two 


work, tho I may stay 
years. have saved some 
money. Would you advise me to secure some 
land and place a man on it, to start both fur 
and feather farming until I can get on the place 
myself ?—H. C. R., Il. 

Answer.—If you know your man well; 
know his wife well, and if 
are capable of helping him, and God _ himself 
recommends him to you, you can do so. I put 
a man and wife and children on my place, who 
were recommended by my very best friend, and 
they both cunningly and systematically robbed 
me for nearly four years. I do know two o: 
three good men in such positions who are honest, 
but they are difficult to find and to keep. Many 
breeders who have assistants or managers make 
the same complaints. But I would advise you 
to locate your farm, buy it, have all cages and 
pens erected, then go on it yourself, say, in two 
years as you state.—G. c 


if you 
he has children who 


How can I breed fox squirrels? My pair are 


two years old and have not yet bred.—W. M., 
Mich. 
Answer.—Turn them loose and they will stay 


around your grounds and breed. 
on your own place, 
hickories, black 
find acorns and 
they love their 


To keep them 
feed them plenty of pignuts, 
walnuts, butternuts. They will 
other food and won’t leave, as 
home. Kill the red squirrels o1 
they will drive the fox squirrels away. Fox 
squirrels will not breed in cages because they 
know that their young would be eaten up with 
fleas. If you will keep them in a cage, however, 
put cedar sawdust and arbor vitae bark in their 
box in order to kill the fleas. Make their cage 
very iarge, and feed them iettuce, along with the 
nuts mentioned above. Let them store away a 
supply of nuts. Do not feed them corn.—G. H. ( 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


[ Pat. by J. A. McGuire } 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of 
that trophy. With a 
pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is guspended by 
large hook and ring; 
capacity of other side 
when using small hook 
and ring, 40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 










OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 
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The Basset Hound 


Carl E. Smith 


hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kind, 

» flewed, so sanded; and their heads are 
hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning 
dew; 


Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thes- 
salian bulls; 
low in purpuit, but matched in mouth like 
be lls, 
Lach unto each. A cry more tuneable 
jl’as never halloo’d to, nor cheered with 
horn. 
Midsummer 








Night’s Dream—Act IV. 


The Walhampton pack of Basset hounds, 





7 has been argued that Shakespeare had 
the Basset hound in mind, for the de- 

ription is apt, and shows that the master 
ot dramatic verse knew dogs as well as 
other things. However that may be, 
shakespeare might have know Bassets, for 
his was a well-known breed in Europe and 
on the continent probably as early or earlier 

in Shakespeare’s time. It is not an up- 
tart breed like some of those bidding 


wildly for attention today, but hardly out 
of their “swaddling clothes” nor bred long 


enough to insure standard or uniformity. 
The Basset is not a new creation, but an 
ancient breed, evidently of French origin 
according to the best evidences, and of the 
oldest and most aristocratic lineage, for he 
has been the companion of royalty in a 
number of countries for generations and 
has some centuries of the best breeding 
back of him. His appearance is, in fact, 
medieval, for the first cuts of him appear 
( Phase tapestries of the period, tho some of 
the ancient carvings in Egyptian tombs 
show a similar hound, from which his an- 
cestors may have been brought into south- 
ern Europe. 


1 





owned by Sir Godfrey 
most famous packs in England 


Like some other branches of the hound 
family, his very name is in dispute; some 
holding that the old root “basse” or ‘“‘bass” 
meaning low, and the suffix “set”, makes 
basset—a “low set” hound, which he is. 
Another authority, A. Croxton Smith, in a 
recent number of /inglish Country Life 
asks, “Why should it not be a corruption 
of the old French ‘Brachet,’ the diminutive 
of ‘brac,’ from the old High German 
‘bracco’", a hound hunting by scent ?’’—an 
explanation equally apt, and descriptive. 

As to descent, by some writers he is 
held to have descended direct from the old 
French bloodhound, or from the St. Hubert 


Heseltine; one of the 





hounds whose breeding and conformation 
gives credence to that belief, according to 
their description in “The Noble Art of 
Venerie or Hunting, translated and col- 
lected for the Use of all Noblemen and 
Gentlemen.” Others simply hold that the | 
Zasset of today, of which the Basset de 


Artois is recognized as being the leading 
line, is simplv the result of successive gen- 
erations of the “Chien de Artois;” from 
which line, as stated, most of the Bassets 
of today trace their ancestry either immedi- 
ately or more remotely thru English, Bel- 
gian or Russian lines derived therefrom. 
In that case the connection of the Chien de 
Artois with the French bloodhound must 
have been close, for after centuries of 
breeding as a strictly sporting and hunting 
hound the Basset still shows remarkable 
resemblances to the bloodhound, especially 
in head appearance, voice, keen nose, and 
thoro, painstaking work, as well as his 
kind disposition. 


intro- 
they 


first 
but 


The present Lord Galway 
duced Bassets into England, 


seem to have had no great permanent in- | 













‘A New and Finer Bird 
| Dog’s Palace | 


Strikingly beautiful in its dress of Du Pont | 
Duco with style and charm that has won the | 
American Sportsman. | 


| It is built throughout of the highest quality 
automobile body materials, with top like the 
closed cars. Has storm curtain and is complet 
in every detail. 

The adjustable clamps hold 
running board of any car in 
does not touch the body. 

Price $12.50 for the one -log size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large pointers 
or setters as well as other breeds of dogs and is 
adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate shipn nent. 
Manufactured by 


igidly on the 
ition so that it 


it r 






a posit 


| THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOW 
PINE SALES CO. 


GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 














® BEST 

| SPORTING 
DOG 

was won by Teiehe Champi n 


Angeles aon held at the - 
November 28 








bassador Hotel 
> and 29th. 
I have the finest kennel of 
sporting dogs in the West 
and the best SPRINGERS to be had in the world 
tuy a bred bitch and you will have the whole litter to 
select from. 
Champion Boghurst Rover at Stud. Fee $100.00. 


GEORGE H. HIGGS 
1050 West 6th St. Los Angeles, California 








| CHESAPEAKES 
OF COURAGE AND INTELLIGENCE 
The kind that make Superb Retrievers, 
Companions and Watchdogs. 

Yearling dogs; Two unbroken at $75 | 
each, One at $100, One Broken Fe 
male $100, Two three months Female 
pups $25 each. All light browns or 
Dead Grass. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. A. F. S. B. Pedigrees furnished. 
E. H. Hawbaker, Stratford, Iowa 


GREAT 
DANES 
W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 






































ng FLEAS ond LICE 
, jp aenatty Killed 


“VERMEX 


The only non- poisonous, 
harmless,positive remedy for 
and preventive against 
all parasites and skin 
diseases of dogs and 
kittens. Long ene 
by owners an eed- 
No Sansa ers everywhere. 
_WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET 


SACHS LU LAWLOR co. Colorado Representatives, 
1620 Stout St. Denver, Colorado. Gy 


I enclose $1 for large trial can (highly-con- 
centrated) of VERMEX, postage prepaid. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 






VERMEX 
Beautifies your 
dog’s coat. 
Stainiess, Non-Greasy 
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Free DogBook 


ted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fle is, cure scratching, mange, dis- 

nper. Gives twent y- five famous 


O -W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








colla rs, 





AIREDALES | 
DEL PASO 

If you want a real dog 

pal, best hunting, farm, 

automobile or watch 


dog, get an Airedale. 
V. E. WARE, El Paso, Tex. 





Mississinewa River Kennels 





wants your dogs to yard or train. I’m the kennel 
manager t take ire of your cd B Bd located where 
hade and springs of runnin er througt 
kennels. Large exercising yaré 4 enclos e a Ww vith high f 
For sale hig h gra¢ de Reg. Pointers and setters puppies 


ind gr k Write for terms 


Miaslesinourt River Kennels 
Mel McFetridge 
_Wabash, Ind. 


Springer Spaniels 


A few young bitches, due in sea- 
son, Partly trained. Priced very 
reasonable either open or bred. 
Puppies $25 and up 


R. R. No. 2 





Always Hi-Class Springers at 
Reasonable Prices 


W. J. NISSEN, Oxford, Nebr. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 


Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the Greatest Little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Tt! 


FOR SALE ~— 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15 each. High- 
class pointers and setters, fox-terriers. All 
dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 
Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The New Vermifuge 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture endorses it. 











Safest and most ef- 


fective remover of hook worms and round worms Practi- 
cally 100°) effective. No danger of asphyxiation if capsules 
are broken 25 times average dose given to pups without 


harm. Generous package assorted capsules, $1.00 postpaid, 


Remedies for all dog diseases. 


LECHAL CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
Box O 333 _West Plains, Mo. 





Russian 


Wolfhounds 


Proof of the quality of our 
Russian wolfhounds is the fact 
that we raise and sell more 
wolfhounds than any other 
kennel in the U.S. Ch. dogs 
aa Also good dogs for 
wolves | 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 

Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton ansas 








Dent s Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange | 
‘ and general debility. You will notice the | 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. | 
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Starridge Rastus, a 2-year-old Basset of English-French descent, owned by the author 


fluence until Sir Everett Mililas imported 
his “Model”, and Lord Onslow his “Fino” 
and “Finette’, both from the exhibits of 
the Count le Couteulx at the Paris shows. 
Sir Everett Millais introduced a reinfusion 
of bloodhound blood, sing a bloodhound 
bitch to cross with, which reinfusion of 
the old bloodhound stock has been a val 
uable addition to prevent inbreeding and an 
aid in preserving the bloodhound appear- 
ance and characteristics. His results seem 
to have been a great success and the Eng- 
lish breeders have been unusually success- 
ful in maintaining the bloodhound char- 
acteristics, culling their packs thoroly and 
carefully in the fashion of the true Eng- 
lish sportsman. 

Meanwhile, the French of today have de- 
veloped a somewhat lighter boned dog, 
rather more active than the slightly over- 
heavy English type, very quick and keen of 
nose, but rather more highly strung, nerv- 
ous, and sometimes inclined toward weak- 
ness of limb—as is the case in either type 
where inbreeding has been resorted to, but 
which, however, has been carefully avoided 
in most cases. 

The Basset hound was also imported into 
other European countries at an early date; 
notably Germany, Belgium, and Russia. In 
Germany it seems to have been fused with 
other bloods and its identity lost. In Bel- 
gium it is to be found, the author thinks, in 
limited numbers. But in Russia, especially, 
the Basset seems to have been developed to 
a high degree on the royal hunting pre- 
serves and in kennels of the nobility before 
the social upheaval in Russia destroyed 
both preserves, kennels and records, result- 
ing in our losing track of those staunch 
and hardy hounds of the far North that 
had such marvelous endurance and hunting 





Dalby Hall Vanguard ’25; a fine-looking 
English Basset, now of the Walhampton 
pack 


ability in bad weather and thru the heaviest 
and most difficult cover. The author is in- 
clined to believe that there is still some 
excellent Russian Basset blood in Russia 
today if it could be brought to light, and it 
would be a very valuable reinfusion with 
the present-day Basset blood to aid in main 
taining the high virility and hardihood for 
which this breed has been noted. 

My first experience with Bassets was 
with this Russian strain, when we acquired 
some descendents of some earlier importa- 
tions made from the Russian preserves and 
kennels some 20 years ago. They were ver- 
itable dogs of iron, and never gave in for 
any sort of hardship nor adverse weather 
conditions, and they were the greatest rout 
ers and trailers I have ever seen thru dense 





The French Basset, “Ykopiret” 


and thorny cover. Not being able to get 
more of the Russian strain, we are breed- 
ing what we have to the very excellent 
English-French strain that we have ac- 
quired since, and find it makes a real “hunt- 
ing cross” and a most excellent combina 
tion of the three leading strains of the Bas- 
set today. From the combination of the 
three strains, English, French and Russian, 
we are developing at our kennels an Ameri- 
can type of Basset of size, build, hardihood, 
and general hunting ability that we believe 
will suit the needs of the great army oi 
hunters that want a more thoro and keener- 
nosed rabbit hound than the other breeds 
they have tried have been able to furnish 
them. 

The Basset hound is at present about the 
rarest member of the hound species in 
America, there being only three kennels 
and packs of any considerable size in the 
United States today, so far as the author 
knows. There are a number of new ken- 
nels and packs in the making, however, as 
this valuable old breed is just now rapidly 
vetting the popularity it deserves. 


S to appearance, the Basset is long of 
body and short of limb, with heavy 
bone, but not to be confused at all with the 
lighter-boned, sharper-nosed Dachshund. 
Long, soft, silky ears form one of the dis- 











The 
pup 
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tinguishing points of the Basset, 224-inch 
earage not being unusual. The head should 
be well developed thruout, with high peak 
and great brain capacity; the nose main- 
taining good size clear to the muzzle, with 


othing of the slender, snippy point to in- | 


dicate crossing with something other than 
1ound blood, and the nostrils showing un- 
ao development, even to that somewhat 
indefinite and doubtful quality sometimes 
designated by. old-timers the “double curl.” 

The Basset has a beautiful eye, clear and 
full, deepset, and usually a rich brown. 
His bloodhound ancestry is indicated fre- 
quently by wriukles over the eyes and fore- 
head, in many individuals, and his deepset 
eye shows considerable haw, in true blood- 
hound style. 


The neck is of length proportionate to | 


his long body, and quite strong, tho over 
thickness and stockiness considered a 
fault. The chest is deep, and the shoulders 
heavy and of great power. Back and ribs 
are strong, and the back of great strength, 
considering its length. The hind quarters 
are strong and exceedingly heavy muscled. 

Returning to the subject of ears, which 
should be long, soft and silky; they should 
also turn in a little toward the face, in 
front, and lie in soft wrinkles down along 
the shoulders. As has been said, an earage 
of more than 22 inches is not unusual, and 
Starridge Rastus, who represents good 
practical size thruout for a good, active 
hunter, has ears that can be tied in a knot 
over the top of his head and will stay that 
way for some time. 

The Basset has more bone, muscle, and 
consequently more weight than his size 
would indicate, and many are astonished at 
their weight when told to pick one of them 
Males sometimes weigh as much as 50 
pounds or more, and some females about 
as much. Notwithstanding the weight, 
they are astonishingly active and enduring, 
and are not the over-slow and tedious indi- 
viduals at all that some would take them to 
be from their pictures. In fact, we have 
more trouble in their breeding to keep 
them down as low and as slow as we like, 
rather than to try to breed them higher and 
lighter and speedier. 

Mention should be made, too, of the long 
hangjng lips of the Basset, another blood- 
ound characteristic. Thus the whole shape 
of head, wrinkles over and haw under eye, 
lips, and long ears contribute to a general 
and genuine hound head effect that every 
real hound lover will appreciate—and every 
real hound man likes long ears, I believe. 
A hound does not trail better, necessarily, 
ome ause he has long ears, but long ears and 

her features to match alw ays seem to me 
to guarantee to greater degree his long and 


is 


up. 


F 





The author and a5-months-old Basset hound 
a little afraid of bench and camera 
as yet 


unnwe 
Puppy; 


| 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for 
HOOKWORMS. A specific for ““Running-Fits” 
and ‘Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove 
worms following any other remedy. Correct 
dose hermetically sealed in elastic capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 


CHLORIDE “C.P” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


_Free booklet | describing other re medies 


“<. P.” 








ree Dook 


“Diseases of the 
and How to 


og 
= 
Address 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept-E.Vv.71.119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 




















| BEECHGROVE 
SPRINGER 


SPANIELS 





You hunters who want an all-around dog, 

hereisyourchance. Have dogs 2 to6 months 

old, just right to start this fall, and all are 

of the high-class Beechgrove breeding. 
Prices to clear. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 








or HAPPY DOGS 


MILLER’S 
A-1 PRODUCTS 


For Sale Everywhere! 


SEND 10c 
FOR SAMPLES 
and Our Book 


“The Pink of Condition” 


On Proper Feeding sad Care of Doge 








BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 


54 STATE STREET BATTLE CAEEK, MICH. 


Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs 








CHESAPEAKES 
WORLD’S GREATEST NATURAL 
RETRIEVERS 


Puppies bred from workers. They have the brains, 
nose, coat and build to retrieve under all conditions. 
Females, $35.00. Males, $50.00. 


At Stud, Rip Van Winkle. Fee, $25.00 
ROGUE emeead sy gee KENNELS, 


rail, 











Sturdy Northern stock 
Ai sired by a brother of 
“Stromgheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
eae in pedigree. 

inal Polizei VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 





Rappo Von Der Krim 
AKC334026 SZ72782 














| CAT, COON, COUGAR HOUNDS, 


BEAR DOGS 
Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
J.A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 














KEN-L- RATION solves forever your dog feed- 


ing problem. A _ balanced combination of meat 
cereals and cod liver oil. 

For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods 
stores, veterinarians, feed and seed stores, de- 
partment stores and pet shops. Write us for 
sample can FRE 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Ill. 


KEN-L- RATION 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud—The field trial winner Ch. Langtoun Leader 

For Sale—One trained bitch sired by Ch. Jambok of Ware. 
A bench winner. 

Puppies 2 to 5 months old, sired by Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale, Ch. Dan of Avendale, Trip Int. Ch. Boghurst 
out of dams sired by champions. 

Prices $30 to $100. Special prices for unrelated pairs. 





Rover, 


AVALON KENNELS (Registered) 
The Home of Winners 
Canal F ulton, Ohio 


“y 


A. M. Nichter, Prop. 


FOR SALE 


Classy Wire Puppies by 


Ch. True Sport 


Guaranteed in every respect 
Stud fee to him, $25.00 
True Sport 


CASWELL } KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


























| 5495 Federal Blvd. 


Hermosa Kennels | 
and Hospital 


DR. and MRS. A. A. HERMANN 
Denver, Colo. 
Veterinary Service 
Breeding -:- Boarding | 
No contagious or skin diseases 
taken here for treatment. A sepa- {| 








rate establishment miles away for | 

sick dogs. 

Llewellyn Setter Stud Fee $25.00 
Champion Prince Charm A, K. C. 505820 F. D. S. B. 66548 
Boston Studs:— 

Hermosa Punch, A. K. 55991....essrsesssessseeesene Fee $10.00 
Hermosa Prideboy A. } 63212 w.Fee 10.00 
Hermosa Colonel, A. K. €. 417194. = 10.00 
Hermosa Blind Disturber A. C. 561682........ Fee 10.00 


SPECIALS old puosies 5 $40.00 to $50.00. 


BOSTONS, $15 to $40—-PEKINGESE, 





Pekingese Stud, Hermosa Chum Chum..........0..%e@ $25.00 
German Police Dog Stud, Dirk of Costilla, 

Be A, a iekkccntatanescsenicsenissineoneeniinsignibaiasinis ee 25.00 
Doberman Pinscher Stud, Hermosa Wachmeister 

A. Te Ce. | SR irwtennceiccctmoen weceeeeeeesl @ 25.00 
Llewellyn Setter puppies sired by ¢ ‘h. "Pp rince 

Charm usually for sale.. $15.00 to $50.00 


1 PEDIGREED DOBERMAN PINSCHER MALE 9 mo. Ears and Tail ‘Crapped $60.00. 4 mo. 
3 Id 

$50—TOY FOX TERRIERS 
SABINE FOX TERRIERS, 


40.00 and $50.00 
. $5 to $25—GERMAN SHEPHERDS $15 to $40 
$35 and $25 


Old Trusty Dog Foods used, recommended and distributed in the Western Territory 
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All dogs must be 
wormed regularly. 
Capsules never fail. 
by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will nswer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
\ 1169 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Sergeant’s Sure Shot 
60c at your dealer's or 




















| 300 SPRINGERS 


Must be sold at the 
kennel is to be re 0 
dogs, owing to business changes. 
Special prices of $50 upwards. 
Send for new lists. No duty on 
our dogs. Credit terms. 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


Springbok E.Chevrier,Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 
W orld’s Largest Springer Kennels 


once, as 


duced te 














Champion 
of Ware 











eT 


DOGS OF QUALITY 


German Police Dogs. Puppies, $15 to $35. Also 
grown stock from best Champion and International 
Champion stock. None better bred. W hite Eski- 
mo, also Samoyede puppies, $15 up; Toy Foxter- 
riers, $7.50 up; Toy White Silk Poodles, the sm all 

Scotch Collies, Airedales, St. Ber- 


kind, $10-up. ) 
nards, Newfoundlands, Great Danes. We ship 
years. 


inywhere Established 25 
; AMERICAN KENNELS 
and Brown Streets 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


16th 
End The ‘‘Fit Bugaboo’’ 





GABRIEL'S SEDATIVE | 





does it, rapidly, permanently Removes the cause by 
curing the effect. 2.00 FORMULAE gh om rect a | 
g , 3 tt , 
cure for all mange and = skin diseases it on tha 
hopeless case 1.25. Kennel Size, 3.50 DISTEMPER- 
s ( s d mper, 
MENTOL—powerful germicidal anti eptic rou iste 
98% cure. 2.00, Kennel Size, 3.50. P. D. @ gets tape 
and hank worms in 30 minutes, | .50,K. 8. 4.00. Gabriel's 
are positively guaranteed If your druggist can’t supply, 
order direct, giving his name. 


GABRIEL’S LABORATORIES, Dept. 0-3, Tell City, Ind. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Puppies, Youngsters, and Bitches. Field Trial Bred. 


Dog at stud. 
JOHN STEWART, MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er M. Shelley 
“Rig-Game Hunting with } e 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride - 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial Win- 

ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
and common-sense work ever written 








(Author of Dogs,”” ete.) 


date, practical, easy t ork 
on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Quickest and Most Natural Way to Break 
Your Dog. 

Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive Ken- 
nel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple Dog 
Doctoring. 

Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?—THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


The Easiest, 








genuine hound ancestry, which ancestry the 
Basset hound can rightfully claim. 

As to color, they should be tricolored: 
white, black, and reddish brown or tan, 
with the colors frequently found in large 
patches. The presence of little dots of red 
or brown in the white patches and on legs 
so as to make a “ticked” appearance is con- 


sidered a good point by some. Legs are 
not only short, and of heavy bone, but 
crook-kneed or benched, and heavy of 


muscle, ending in a foot rather small and 
neat in proportion to the leg above it. Tail 
is of good size and length and well carried, 
with very little suggestion of “brush.” 
Last but not least, an invisible but decid- 
edly valuable and audible point, the beauti- 
ful voice and bawl for which the Basset is 
noted. 

Where hunting ability consisting of good 
routing and thoro trailing is desired, the 
3asset is unexcelled. Of course there is in- 


| dividuality in them, as among other breeds 


| the other breed. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP | 


guide in the 
faults of the 


practical and concise yet thoro 
handling and correcting 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can train 
his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does not re- 
trieve, cr if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to point on 
shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, etc., you will 
find ample directions how to correct any such faults 
speedily and thoroly. Dogs of any age can be taught 
to retrieve promptly and made submissive Comprehen- 
sible, popular form, devoid of long-spun theories, based 
on practical experience thruout. A large volume of 
pastime reading not intended or promised, but this book 
is guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Chapters on feeding, care 
of the dog, explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold,, $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


A plain, 
art of training, 
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of dogs, and as among people. But I think 
they average higher than any other breed I 
have ever used. If I didn’t think so, I’d use 
Being trailers at moderate 
speed, they are likely to overrun the 
track and lose the trail, and they inherit a 
very keen nose from their bloodhound an- 
cestors. Also, they are not so fast as to 
get in your way when they pop out a rab- 
bit right in front of you, as are some of the 
faster breeds, nor are they so likely to run 
the rabbit so fast that he will hole up; con- 
sequently, we find he is more likely to come 
around to the waiting hunter than is the 
rabbit chased by the faster breeds. Rabbits 
will stand a chase some days and on other 
days will hole right up anyway, but we find 
them often holing in front of the 
slower dog. 

The industry, patience, and nerve of the 
Basset are admirable, and his low, sinuous 
body is as well adapted to the penetration 

[ heavy cover, as his strong, heavy bone 
and muscles are capable of helping him 
burst thru it. Bassets hunt at good steady 
gait all dz uy, and he ive surprising endurance 
for their size, even when working in snow 
or thickly matted cover. In Europe they 
are used as trackers of the deer and wild 
boar, as well as on the hare. In America 
they are used mostly on rabbits, tho in 
Canada I am told they are used as slow 
trailers of deer, and I have know them to 
be successfully used on ’coon and ’possum. 
I am confident they could readily be made 
“night dogs” of skill, with the same train- 
ing in that direction that is given other 
breeds. We also find ours excellent for 
routing pheasants out of their usual heavy 
cover, and in the quick trailing of the 
wounded that is so often necessary for the 
securing of that wily and tricky bird. We 
used to use them in like manner on quail 
before quail were put on the songbird list 


less 


less 


in Ohio, and Bassets take to that kind of 
work readily and naturally. Ours give a 
little different bark when working on 


pheasants, instead of the usual Basset bawl, 
so we know a bird is likely to be put up 
soon and run up to get a shot. I once had 
a Russian Basset that would retrieve and 
was all that one would desire on a duck 
hunt. I also had another that would hunt 
squirrels for me and got right wise at the 
game, but most of them are too noisy and 
too rough-and-ready in the brush to lend 
themselves to that quiet sport. 


AS a pet and a real pal, the Basset has 
- the best disposition of any dog I have 
ever found, and has a surprising amount of 
intelligence in a quiet and gentle way when 
in home or kennel. They are especially 
kind and gentle with children and make 
just the kind of dog the whole family be- 
comes attached to. It must not be inferred 
from the above that the Basset is lacking 
in either nerve or pep, for they have plenty 
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of both, but with some balance and sense as 


to when to assert themselves. For example, 
some of our older dogs are quite friendly 
at ordinary times, become cross if stra 
ers come to kennel, house or car, if they 
are in it, and they sometimes get perfectly 
furious if they think someone is going 
bother the children. Neither will our pack 
hunt well for anyone except two or t! 
fellows, besides my brother and myseli— 
fellows who are hunting friends of ours 
and have helped us train them from pup; 
hood. Some Bassets get across when they 
have little puppies, but few are cross 
that time except to strangers. We |] 
one who is the particular pal and favorit 
of our little boy, and if his mother has ¢ 
spank him for anything, she doesn’t dar 
start it without getting rid of Brownie first 
In short, the Basset is not the high-strung 
foolish dog that may bite most anyone on 
small provocation, including your friends, 
but is just a friendly old pal with plenty 
of nerve when he thinks it is time to us 

To undertake to enumerate in detail th 
points and qualities of a breed in a short 
magazine sketch would be difficult indeed, 
The Basset hound is, in brief, a real sport- 
ing hound, and is all hound and with not 
ing of the terrier or other breeds in his 
makeup, according to the best authorities, 
including Watson, Barton Townsend, 
lield, and others. 


He is a superb hunter 
whose steady and painstaking work will bh 
much appreciated by most hunters desiring 
an ambitious and careful hunter. Breeders 
of Bassets have held steadily to the purpose 
of conserving the hunting instincts and 
sporting qualities of the breed, and _ they 
have thus suffered less from the desire for 
fancy and exaggerated points than has been 
the lot of other breeds used only for pets 
and show. The Basset packs have been 
culled not only according to looks, but als 
according to performance. The strongest 
point is his keen nose, and he doesn’t, neg- 
lect to use it. That, combined with strength 
and stamina in his sturdy body, wit 
beauty of form and coloring, and a melo- 
dious voice, make the Basset an exceed- 
ingly attractive hound to the real hunter 
who may well look forward to the time 
when the supply will equal the demand for 
this historic sporting hound whose _ blood 
lines have come down to us in such re- 
markable correctness and purity thru cen- 
turies of royal breeding. 

In closing let me again quote A. Crox- 
ton Smith; “Bassets have wonderful noses, 
and unlimited patience upon a cold 
for which reasons they show us beautiful 
hound work, and their music is a delig! 
Except for bloodhounds, I know no hounds 
that have such glorious voices, deep 
musical, reminding us of Shakespeare's 
hounds of the Spartan kind. The simplic- 
ity and beauty of Hippolyta’s description 
in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ takes 
one’s breath: 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When, in a wood of Crete, they bayed th 








e 





bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hea 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides 


groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region car 
Seemed all one mutual cry. I never hia 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 





ing’ S 


The champion pointer matron, Ch. K 
Rapid Pride, owned and shown by | 
Payton of Topeka, Kans., won best 
show at the Wichita Kennel Club license¢ 
show recently. The best English setter 
shown was Champion Joe Ruby Gleam, 
also owned and shown by L. S. Payton. 
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Ty Cobb was the judge of bird dogs 4 
the Detroit Kennel Club show at Conver 
tion Hall, February 17, 18 and 19. 
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Your Dog’s Teeth 


Few fanciers realize that a mature 
healthy dog’s tooth is harder than iron, and 
even after years of strenuous use crushing 
bones as hard as ivory, they show little 
perceptible wear. 

Designed by Nature as effective weapons 
of self-preservation and used loyally in the 
defense of its master’s numerous enemies, 
including even the fierce creatures of the 
wilds, all have felt the strength of these 
pearly points in combat. 

Originally they were busied between 
combats in tearing the raw, tough flesh of 
the prey from the bones to provide food, 
warmth and vigor for future battles. Often 
the only food provided for the dog would 
be a frozen chunk of bone and flesh as solid 

a rock. 

Under such adverse and rigorous modes 
of livelihood, diseases of the teeth and 
cums were almost unknown. Such vigor- 
ous daily massage kept the gums strong, 
firm and healthy, and the teeth clean, white 

polished. Under present modes of 
housing and feeding, with all the ill-ad- 
vised precautions to avoid splintering bones 
| raw foods, our canine campanions are 
not half as healthy and vigorous. 

\ large per cent of the diseases of dogs 
are due primarily to infections that enter 
the body at the margins of the unhealthy 

ims and loosened teeth, and spread thru- 

it the body. If the gums appear swollen, 
reddened, spongy or bleeding and the teeth 
liscolored, encrusted with a heavy deposit 

f tartar or any appear loosened, or if the 

vs' breath is foul-smelling, there is great 
danger of generalized infection. 

A casual comparison of the teeth of the 

rdsman’s dog living under primitive con- 
ditions, and the teeth of a parlor pet, whose 
diet is carefully selected to avoid any rough, 
ard food or bones, will quickly convince 
the most skeptical. 

The former lives to an average age of 20 

ars without ever seeing a veterinarian 
and never experiences a sick day or vaca- 

from duty. Occasionally such a dog is 
‘round who has lived an entire lifetime on 
re raw bones, partially decayed in sum 

r and frozen in winter. 

The pampered house dog is given a diet 
' liver or hamburger, bread, cake and 
other soft, sloppy cooked food to the ex- 
t of engorgement three times daily, 
a sudden violent spell of illness is 
ushered in by the first cold breath of win- 





note 


_A convincing instance of the effect of 
iood and environment in correcting an ag- 
ted case of obesity, asthma and pyor- 
splendidly illustrated by the re- 
covery of a tiny 5-year-old Chihuahua dog. 
During two years the dog was brought 
veatedly to the office of the writer for 
lical attention for various respiratory 
and digestive disorders, principally due to 
Pampering and overfeeding with sloppy 
toods, and finally for rheumatism induced 
v absorbtion of pus from fetid-smelling, 
useased teeth and gums. 
rhe captain who owned the dog was 
lly transferred and, appreciating the 
ion and care I had given the dog, of- 
'ered to present it to me, and I accepted 
the physical wreck whose abnormal fat 
save it the appearance of a pig, even in- 
Cuding the loud grunt, or asthmatic wheeze. 
Many of the poor dog’s teeth were loose 
and needed to be extracted, but the convic- 
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pon that an anaesthetic of ether to make 
‘é extraction painless would also most 


; certainly make the dog lifeless, restrained 
me in 


¢ 


- In my good intentions of pulling them. 
_The following day a woman, who loves 


} 
qd gS 


gS passionately and lives in the moun- 


}‘ains above Denver, expressed a desire to 
» “Te tor the invalid dog, and adopted it, 


with the parting suggestion that it be fed 
sparingly once daily on hard, rough food 
and bones, given plenty of exercise, and be 
returned in a year to have its teeth ex- 
tracted. 

Realizing that the dog had gotten into 
loving hands where it would receive the 
best of care without being pampered and 
could run for miles each day in pursuit of 
squirrels and chipmunks, I promptly for- 
got its troubles in the multitude of sick 
dogs each new day brought. 

You may imagine my amazement a year 
later when the lady stepped into my office 
with a spry, playful, puppy-like dog of 
about half the other’s size, dancing around 
her and barking lustily. 

When advised that the dog had been 
brought in as requested to have its teeth 
extracted, I got my second surprise in find- 
ing its breath sweet and pure, and feeling 
that I must make good in view of the 40- 
mile journey, I examined it carefully and 
found only three teeth that needed extrac- 


tion. The asthma and excess fat had been 
left in the mountains. Instead of a soft, 
pudgy body, it resembled a fawn, with 
each muscle vibrant and hard as nails. 

I was converted to hard and raw foods 
as a diet for dogs large and small. If a 


4-pound Chihuahua dog could be rejuven- 
ated on massive neck beef bones, large dogs 
should relish such a diet. 

The most beneficial and cheapest vet- 
erinary service I can possibly render is 
given in cleaning and extracting diseased 
teeth and advising a change of diet. 

Dogs should never be fed soft, sloppy, 
sweetened, starchy or greasy foods. 

Don’t abuse or neglect your dog; don’t 
kill it with misdirected kindness.—A. A. H. 





Epitaph to Lord Byron’s Dog 
Visitors to Lord Byron’s estate at New- 
stead, England, will find a marble monu- 
ment with the following tribute to his dog, 
“Boatswain” : 
are deposited the remains of 
one that possessed beauty, without 
vanity ; 
strength, without insolence; 
courage without ferocity. 
and all the virtues of man without, 
his vices. 
This praise, which would be 
unmeaning flattery 
if inscribed over human 
is but a just tribute 
to the memory of Boatswain, a dog 
who was born in Newfoundland, 
May, 1803, 
and died 
at Newstead Abbey, 
November 18, 1808 


ashes, 





Residents of Nashville, Tenn., have 
been mourning the sad loss of a collie dog 
that made the supreme sacrifice to save two 
human lives. In spite of the noble dog’s 
heroic efforts a mother and three children 
died in the conflagration of their home. 

Dogs do not need to be taught heroism. 
Each is born with an unselfish, overwhelm- 
ing passion to guard some master and his 
worldly goods even with its very life if 
need be. 

The devotion, fearlessness and honesty 
of dogs would put to shame the cowardly, 
dishonest and unpatriotic daily practices 
of hosts of so-called humans. The dog 
has been man’s bodyguard since the be- 
ginning of time, and if permitted will con- 
tinue in the line of faithful duty until the 
end of time. Banditry in all its nefarious 
branches would practically cease to exist 
if every man and valuables now guarded 
by watchmen had a dog as an extra body- 
guard. 





Kennel Queries 


Thru this part of the country the dogs have 


been troubled with running fits and a lot of 
dogs have been killed on account of it. We have 
used carbon tetrachloride with some success, but 
many people are afraid that these running fits 
will turn into hydrophobia. Would you be kind 
enough to let me know if there is any danger of 
this? One man here had a cow that went mad 
and in doctoring the cow before it died he got 
some of the virus in some sores on his hand and 
he had to take treatment for. Some 
had told him that running fits would 
turn into hydrophobia. Naturally something like 
that will frighten people and therefore I 
appreciate it if you could let me know if there 
is any more danger if bitten by a dog that has 
running fits than by one not so affected.—Edward 
S. Jensen, Tenn. 


doctor 


sometimes 


would 


Answer.—Running fits are the result of intest 
inal disturbances, usually caused by worms. Car- 
bon tetrachloride and tetrachlorethylene capsules 
have been used effectively in freeing the intest 
tinal tract of these There is no re 
lationship between rabies and running fits so far 
as any of us know. There should be no more 
danger from a bite from a dog with 
fits than which is 


parasites. 


running 
from one healthy. On the 
other hand I think there is need for considerable 
scientific research into the cause and best treat- 
ment for running fits. We think we can blame 
it onto intestinal 
but if we are absolutely correct in this assump 
tion then we must admit the difficulty of exy 


disturbances, chiefly worms, 


ing the apparent spread by localities of the dis 


ease. It is to be hoped that as time goes on 
and experience brings additional information, that 
we may be in a better position to advise con 
cerning the treatment of this condition.—Editor 

I would appreciate some advice regarding the 


care of my dog. Recently I obtained a 10 
weeks-old red hound, very poor 
and has a couple of sore lumps on its back. This 
gaining in I 

will not eat anything except meat or food such 
as bread soaked in broth. Will drink 
water, but little milk, sour or sweet. I wormed 


bone which is 


dog is strength and _ vitality, 


meat 


it with Glover’s capsules upon arrival, and rid 
it of fleas. What can I do to improve its 
appetite and cause the sensitive lumps to go 





away? I am giving it lime water in food dail 
Might add that after eating or drinking it al 
ways rubs its nose vigorously on the gro 
or floor as if it itched badly. This nose rubbi 
is new to me. There is no discharge from nose, 
and as I said, this dog seems to be gaining in 
weight, but his appetite is not as it should be. 

Dewey A. Reynolds, Pa. 

Answer.—I doubt if there is anything the mat- 


ter with your dog other than that before you 
taken f 
probably had worms. I mean by poor care such 
things as irregular feeding, indifferently pre 
pared food, lack of cleanliness, failure to worm 
at proper like. If you will 
continue at intervals of a month, to worm you 
pup and to regularly feed and clean it, the 1 
should come out in time. As to the sore spots, 
suppose you use crude oil. A pup that has 
a poor start in life takes a lot of work and 
conditioning before it begins to look like a dog and 
you can expect it to take months for 
pup. Condition is not a 
but of months. 
Had you 
nose or eyes I 
and could 


got it the dog was poorly care of and 


intervals and the 





several 
matter of 
The nose rubbing is new to me 
discharge of the 


suspected distemper 


your days 
mentioned a 
would have 
account then for the rubbing of the 
nose. If other symptons than you have given 
are now available I shall be pleased to have 
further advice concerning the case.—Editor. 


also. 


I have a female toy fox terrier age 3 years, 
which has had from birth running eyes and watery 


discharge from. eyes. Have tried boric acid 
without success. Please advise what to do for 
this case of weak eyes. Thank you.—H. A. 


Tilley, Calif. 

Answer.—The condition of the eyes you describe 
may be due to obstruction of the very small tear 
ducts which normally conduct the tears from the 
eye after they have served the purpose of bathing 
the eyes down into the nostrils. Such a condi- 
tion sometimes follows an inflammatory or catarrhal 
affliction, such as distemper. Try an application 
three times daily, quite warm, of a 30 per cent 
solution of argyrol with one thousandth part of 
adrenalin solution. Good results have been re- 
ported from the daily application of Murine Eye 
Remedy.— Editor. 
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“Mushing” in the Far North 


In northern United States the ‘‘dog derby” has 
winter sport. All manner of 


ne entrants are sponsored by juvenile owners 


become a favorite 





i the contests arouse much interest as sporting 
events. It is purely an amateur sport. In a few 

Maine, the Adiron 
northern Minnesota and the 


localities, such as northern 


dacks in New York 








mountains of Montana and Idaho, dog transporta 
tion is made use of by game wardens, forest 
rangers and trappers in the regular course of 
their work 

Farther north in Canada, beyond the highway, 
where neither automobile nor horse transporta 


tion is practicable, the sled dog becomes the sole 
means of winter transportation Government of 


ers, traders and explorers must use dogs 





to transport supplies to their stations, 
sometimes involving trips of hundreds of miles. 
Four or five dogs usually constitute a team. 
These can pull loads of 400 or 500 pounds per 
hitched tandem, 
the harness consisting of leather collar, back pad 
and traces. The lead dog is trained to follow 
trails, sometimes very indistinct, especially after a 
fall of light snow, and to be able to tell when ice 
may be unsafe. The lead dog must also heed the 
“mush,” stop, or turn to the 
unintelligible 


te2am over snow. The dogs are 


driver’s direction to 
ight or left, 
except to the initiated, much as a yoke of oxen is 
driven. The dog hitched nearest the toboggan or 
sled must keep the load on the trail. The toboggan 
Arctic exploration 


expressed in language 


except in 
when very heavy loads are necessary, and more 


is generally used, 
dogs are used to the team. In and near Greenland 
the dogs are not driven tandem, but are hitched 
fan-shape. 

On the trail the dogs are fed on frozen or dried 
fish, or a mixture of cornmeal mush and tallow, 
on which they thrive. They are given one feed 
a day at the end of the day’s trip. 

When the snow is soft or thawing the driver 
often must break trail with his snowshoes, an 
arduous task, in order that the dogs may be able 
to drag their load. If the snow is hard or the 
trail well broken this is not necessary, but the 
dogs often become sore-footed, when they are shod 
with moccasins made of canvas or skin. 

The dog team and toboggan is as much a stand 
ard mode of winter transportation in the northern 
regions as the team and bobsled or the motor truck 
are in our own country. 


Six Million Christmas Trees 


Thousands of carloads—some 6 million little 
evergreen trees—were sacrificed last holiday sea- 
sou to comply with the old and deeply 
custom of the American people, inherited from a 
pagan past, to celebrate Christmas with a bril 
liantly lighted and decorated tree. 

This enormous cutting of young spruces, bal- 


rooted 


sams, pines, and cedars causes a feeling of nerv 
ous apprehension in the minds of many people 
who feel that they should be permitted to grow 
until they are large enough to supply material for 
lumber, laths, 


niatches. 


shingles, fence posts, pencils o1 

This apprehension is not shared by the trained 
and expert foresters, who say there is no need to 
deprive the children of the country of the pleasure 
of their 


tree crop is grown and cut as scientifically as other 


Christmas tree, provided the Christmas 
wood crops. A large proportion of the trees cut 
for Christmas are those removed in thinning tim- 
stunted and would not 
grow much more in a hundred years. On lands 


ber lands, and many are 








where the young trees are grown for this purpose 
especially, enormous numbers may be obtained 
from small areas. 
e 
Trap-Shooting Is Popular 
There are more than 5,000 trap-shooting clubs 


in the United States and last year approximately 
70 million targets were used in club shoots. Sports- 
men in large numbers turn to trap-shooting for 
their recreation after the game seasons are over. 
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records were broken last season besides 
number of targets shot. At the 
American Handicap held at Vandalia, 
Ohio, last fall, 1,050 shooters lined up at the 
traps and 700,000 targets were trapped. One new 
record established at this meet was by Charlie 
Yeung of Springfield, Ohio, who broke 100 

aight at the 23 yard line, winning a $1,000 
prize, a $500 diamond medal and a handsome 


Many 
the record of 
Grand 


trophy. 
The ten high amateurs of America have an ag- 
average of 97 plus, the world’s record. 
irksmen have shot at more than 1,000 

targets for an average above 98. The high aver- 
age amateur is A. J. Stauber of Los Angeles, 


record is 1,473 hits out of 1,500 
Louis, 


gregate 


Four m 


Calif., whose 
shots, a mark of .982. 
Mo., is high 


Art Killam of St. 


professional, with a rating of.9833. 


Missouri’s Million Dollar 
Program 

Marked increase in revenues of the Game and 

Fish Department of Missouri in the last few 
years from hunting and fishing license fees have 
made it possible to expand the conservation pro- 
gram of that state on an extensive scale. 
Keith McCanse has announced 
the plans of the department for the coming two 
ears, which contemplate the judicions expendi 
ture of upwards of a million dollars in 
game refuges, state parks, propagation and im- 
portation of game and fish and strengthening the 
protective force to provide adequate patrol of 
game covers and fishing waters. 

A considerable number of deer have already 
been imported to form nuclei of herds that are 
expected to be established in the Ozarks, where 
the native deer have practically disappeared, and 
orders have been placed for delivery of more the 
A consignment of 300 wild turkeys 
was received last fall, and 4,000 Mexican bob 
white quail have been ordered for spring delivery. 
A large number of pheasant eggs will be pur- 
chased and distributed to farmers the coming 
spring. The fish propagation work is being de- 
veloped and strengthened under expert manage- 
ment. Existing hatcheries are being enlarged and 
rew ones established. 

The wild turkeys were placed in three enclosed 
turkey refuges of 20 acres each in refuge parks, 
each enclosed in an eight foot fence where it is 
expected that the turkeys will propagate and rear 
broods of young before being released. 

The new state park program of the department 
is comprehensive. A number of new parks are 
to be provided and extensive improvements will be 
made in those now in existence so as to provide 
greater recreation facilities for the public such as 
boating, picnicing and provision for 
amusements and for hunting and fishing. 

The plans of the department are constructive 
and should result in a marked increase in the wild 
animal life of the state in a short time. 


Commissioner 


creating 


coming season. 


swimuning, 


Fishing Rights in Streams 

In Michigan and in most of the northern lum- 
bering states, a navigable stream is one that will 
float a log. 

A navig public highway. Ripar- 
ian owners are in much the same situation with 
respect to the bed of the stream as they are to 

While the ad- 
to the land used 
by a highway, the title is subject to the easement 
of the public for purposes of travel. So the bed 
of a stream may be owned by the adjacent ripar- 
ian proprietor, but his ownership is subject to the 
use by the public of the water in the stream. 

The supreme court of Michigan has recently 
handed down a decision which makes an applica- 
tion of the rule to the use of a navigable stream 
for fishing, and which will interest sportsmen and 
anglers everywhere. 

In the lower court a riparian owner secured 
judgment against a fisherman for trespassing by 
fishing in a stream which flows thru his land. 
The fisherman was wading the stream, and the 


ble stream is a 





the land used for the highways. 
jacent owner may have the title 
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supreme court held that he was within his rights 
The decision concedes that the riparian owner 
inasmuch as he owns the land on both sides of the 
stream, owns the bottom of the stream, ‘“‘but,’”’ says 
the court, “he does not own the water, a1 Te 
does not own the fish. So far as they are capable 
of ownership they belong to the state for the com. 
mon benefit of the people.” 


May Revert to Primitive 
Weapons 


In one state a movement is on foot to return ¢ 
the primitive methods of hunting employed by 
Indians before the advent of the white man. 

Connecticut is a small state with a large popu. 
lation, but a large proportion of its area is suit. 
able for game cover. It has many uncultivated 
farms which have g-own up to brush and timber 
and much rough land that is not suited to farm 
ing, but which forms an excellent habitat for wild 
animal life. 

Since deer have been wholly protected 
state they have increased until they are now 
plentiful in many parts, and there is much senti- 
ment in favor of providing a limited open season 
Under the present law farmers have the right to 
kill deer that are damaging their crops, conse 
quently that element of the population is very well 
satisfied with the law as it is. They get their deer 
when they want them, and no one else does. The 
law practically amounts to a continuous open sea- 
son for deer hunting by farmers. 

An argument against an open season for deer 
hunting with rifles is that it would fill the woods 
with a horde of hunters and that there would be 
ce nines danger to human life. In a state as 
populous as Connecticut the argument has merit. 

To meet this situation Chairman Frederic C. 
Walcott of the State Board of Fisheries and Game 
has proposed that shooting deer with bow and 
arrow be permitted in an open season at the proper 
time of year. A state-wide sportsmen’s conference 
held recently approved this suggestion and recom- 
mended that shotguns be added to the weapons 
that might be used in deer hunting, but no rifles 
The matter is being considered by the legislative 
assembly now in session. 

Mr. Walcott said that he thought sportsmen 
ought to be able to get as much ‘“‘kick’’ out of 
hunting with the bow and arrow as with the rifle, 
especially as this primitive weapon was now suc- 
cessfully used in killing lions, bear and other 
dangerous game. 











° 
Twenty Millions for Recreation 

The legislature of Illinois is considering a meas- 
ure which proposes to submit to a vote of the peo- 
ple of the state at the next general election the 
question of issuing bonds in the sum of 20 million 
dollars to be used in buying marsh and other lands 
for hunting and fishing purposes. 

If adopted at the referendum election the state 
department of conservation would be authorized to 
acquire land for use of the public for hunting and 
fishing purposes; to make and enforce rules for the 
control of a state-wide system of hunting ar 
fishing preserves; to employ such persons as 
needed; to lay out trails; to construct shelters, 
etc., and to fix charges for use of hunting and 
fishing grounds. The act provides that such Jands 
shall be spread over the entire state “roughly 
proportionate to population.”’ 

The bonds are to run for thirty years at not 
more than 4 per cent and are to be retired from 
funds derived from the sale of hunting and fishing 
licenses, ch 








the plan being similar to the one on whic 
the highway system of the state is based. Hunt- 
ing and fishing license revenues now aggregate 
approximately $500,000 a yom. 


English Sparrow Injured Fruit 

With the displacement of horses by the auto- 
meobile and auto truck that detestable alien, the 
English or house sparrow, has declined exceed- 
inly in abundance in towns and cities. This may 
give room for an increase in the more desirable 
biuebirds, wrens, robins, purple martins and other 
species that are willing to nest near our homes if 
we give them any encouragement such as nestin 
boxes, nesting material, food plants and the like. 

On the farms, however, the house sparrow 
secms to be as abundant and as much of a nuis 
ance as ever. Out in Washington it was f 
to have caused serious damage to grapes and ¢ 
fruits during the past season. Thru the offic 
of the county agricultural agent at Yakim: 
extensive campaign of destruction of these 
pests was carried on in co- operation with t 
farmers by the use of poisoned grain, This was 
done under careful supervision and with good 
results. 
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A rtisements under this head are inserted at the rateof TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSE RT TON FOR READERS. Display rates on applicz ation. No 
rtisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACC COMPANY ORDER, as_ we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
ig in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should = received by the first of each preceeding month. For the protection 
h advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read 


! thy by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America Ao you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effec- 


you can buy. 
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The Mackensen Game Park A 1 / L/ || ff Wy 

| Bob White Peafowl . \ fy 

Pheasants Cranes a@ + \ \ Vf, Z, y 

t Partridges Swan . ws : os WH on 

¥ Quail Ornamental BN ‘Si eee 

i Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks ei a Wl Ay = 
Deer . Foxes SN a: p V » : Y 
Rabbits accoons leet 

“Ry Ay 

Everything in wild animals, game, ~ wile Te ” 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- v rm : 


: vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


ment made at full price. Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkey Eggs, 


Raise your own! It’s none too 
soon to think of ‘‘planting”’ eggs 



































of game birds for Spring hatching. 























Spring delivery, 50c each. Wild 





































































































































A few young Mammoth Bronze Mallard Duck Eggs (delivered 
s Turkeys, Ring Neck Pheasants March or April) at $25.00 per 
t and Wild Mallard Ducks will hundred—May delivery, $20.00 
. add much to the appearance of per hundred. Ring Neck Pheas- 
le your place next summer. ant Eggs (delivered April or May) 
d “ate 
: | There’s good profit, too, in raising at $25.00 per hundred—-June de- 
‘e them. The meat (in season) livery, $18.00 per hundred. 
” makes fine eating and there’s real Terms: Net—20° with your 
| money in selling eggs and “‘ breed- order. Balance 10 days before 
ers.”” Order now! shipment. 
“ I AM A BLACK- TAILED JACK RABBIT § | Eggs for Spring Hatching are Send for our low prices on Ring 
. AND CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. from best stock only; and safe Neck Pheasants for August and 
f CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE delivery is guaranteed or adjust- September delivery. 
: IN ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or ilies J P y 
meee eS MONTCALM GAME FARM 
r Chas. Kirby, Mégr. R.F.D. No. 4, Phoenixville, 
' PAYNE and CROW ANIMAL CO. seni pacetlnciane onstrate 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS SSS SSSR 
: CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 
is ot a co (i rae =e : is 
“a eS ° - 
: Buy Wire Netting at Wholesale 
A < t A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
irect a type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
F and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
ite Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis, 
. Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 
” Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millionsat higher’ prices 1 
he than chickens. Write an roca td canoe to Crown Iron Works Co. he ae 
nd doit. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
as Company, 429 H Street, Melrose Hi, | = 
rs, Established 26 years. Founder of the ‘Squad Industry 26 Years ied ——— —— = —_— . 
‘ Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon RED CUBAN GAMES { If You Are Interested in 
nd Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial, 
ds — FUR FARMING 
, The Camest, fastest Sehting and . | ocean nage " 
y nost bez iful of al »it games. | 4 shoul ave 0k “8 ssful Mink 
BOB WHITE QUAIL Se end Pegaso *Y: iouae cen > 7 Raising” ohel aol heaiiel. th is highly 
on For restocking purposes only. Delivery and two pullets, now $10. Young illustrated and full of practical and de- 
ad February, March and April. Price $2.00 Trios now $14.00. Spring tailed information. The writer has had 
om each, expressed from Pascagoula, hatch. 47 — ~ = 2 ee k raising. 
a iss. de oO —sz s © ¥ a a Bt 208 AC or ere b a 
ng —. a png 7 bg Re- GEORGE B. MEANS Years great demand for good breeding stock. 
ch stocking’’, including letters from Successor to in the | We welcome visitors and make many 
nt: prominent customers. GEORGE W. MEANS Lead | sales here at _the ranch avis Fur 
wa M.E.BOGLE, ,529,£.Eimira. Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina Qi 2 | Seal Farms, Inc., St. Johnebury, Vt. 
(Largest raiser of quail in the world) ji = 
ei nets ion san MAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS! 
‘ actinium Highe y et eve ow eeders 8 eve 
it FOR SALE woe ped ee ea Beppe so 
to- [WILD RABBITS Buffalo wolf pups, tame as kittens. } } All other breeds. oo) sped atalog and 
“Ke Fifty dollars each, either sex. Shipped, | | 72N.8B s 
od c . weaned, May 12th. Largest wolves in Allston Squab Co. ALLSTON, MAS 3: 
; ttontails and Jacks for restocking or the world. Affectionate as dogs. Send i —____— — - 
Cc /ursing. Can furnish any number in ten cents for literature and pictures. Silver Foxes, Chinchilla Rabbit, 
season Robt. Jones, Mgr. McCleery Wolf Pack Kane ,Pa. Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat 
Y E : Tell me how you are situated and I'll show you 
it ——— —_—SSSS— how to make big profits. 
ng ARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kan. RAISE BEL GIAN HARES Conrad’s, 708 California Bldg., Denver, Colo 

















MAKE ‘1G ‘MONEY_ We Suen nly Steck 
anc = ou fol sowing 9 prices for = ou raise: 

2 each—New Zealands $3 each 

each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 





Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 





ares 
—Chinchillas $4 
= illustrated book, catal 





: fear. O10 tee. Ae. 
copy of Fer Farming magazine.talis bow tS | Grouse — Quail —Partridges— Pheasants 


raise skunk, mink — etc., for big ee all for 10c, Address 
OUTDOOR 








to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra ENTERPRISE CO., Box Woimes Park, Missoeri | and imported game. Ornamental Land and 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we Waterfowl—many rare and prized varieties. 
show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE st | J TV MUSKRATS Fur Animals, Pet Stock. Cottontail, Jack and 


Snowshoe Rabbits for restocking. Write for 
free list. EDGEMERE GAME FARM, Box O, 
Troy, Ohio. 


high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavles Distributing Co, 3107 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 





Black or Brown, and a new trap for catching them 
alive. W. A. GIBBS& SON, Dept. 17, Chester, Pa. 
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Birds and Animals 
TTRRELS— 


Rare, handsome 








FLYING SQl 
Easily raised in small space. Mated pair $3.00, 
two rs $5.00, safe delivery guaranteed. Wild 
woods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texa 
THOROUGHBRED ROLLER AND Yorkshire 
aries. Choice breeding stock Guaranteed 
full-note singers. Frank Caduff, 317-16th Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 
EGGS FOR SPRING delivery from 7 varieties 
ot Phea ints, Sronzed turkeys and Jay inese 
Silkic Seiwickley Valley Pheasant Farm, Her 
minie, Pa 3-3 
FOR SALE Foxes, raccoo 1uskr rabbits, 
_mink, ferrets, opossums, skun bs, squirrels. B. 
Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 
BRED SKUNKS, RACCOONS. Orde now 
Instructive interesting catalog 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Spri ngfield, Minn. 
Pi “AFOWL, ~ PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, g- 
eons, wild geese, ducks. Free circular. John 
Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 1-5 
RAISE RABBITS—It pays. Buy pedigreed rab- 
bits. Illustrated book 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 
FERRETS—Price, quality, safe arrival guar 
inteed. Catalog free. Thos. Sellars, New 
London, Ohio. 10-5 
CHINESE RING-NECK PHEASANTS | for 
breeding purposes; price $3. K. E. Stoddard, 
Wauna, Ore 
PHEASANTS —GOLDEN and = Ambherst al 
Papanese Silkie Bantams. S. N. Snyd Meta 
mora, Ill. 2-2 
JACK RABBIT $2.50, Cottontail $1. Ship « 
"ebb, *’rotection Kansas, 
Indian Curios 
INDIAN BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; beaded hat 
bands headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, 3a 
moce sins, war clubs, $4.50; dozen arrowheads, 
urchbark canoe and catalog, 25c. ‘‘Every 
th ng sad eta Navajo blankets, stone Age 
relics Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor 
Springs, Mich tf 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone 








pecimens, antique rms, ivori fossils 1 
erals, all kinds of curios. List ten cent N 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 

GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS FROM 

Arkansas, 100 assorted specimens only $4.00 
postpaid H. Daniel, Lamar, Arkansas 2 

Foxes 
FOR SALI Silver foxes. The progeny of the 
famous Brunswick strain of Canadian silve1 
foxes. Noted for their exceptional fur qualities 
Write DuBois Silver Fox Co., Ine., DuBoi 
Pa. tf 
1 CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from fe to 
five weeks’ time Can teach any reader of thi 
magazine how to get them. Write fo cula 
W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Ouebhe 
ONE OR MORE females, black, blue or silver 

Foxe bred, delivered Give lowe st cash price 
W. J. King, Bulger, Pa. 

BARGAIN SILVER FOX in breeding pens H. 

Mette, 1763 E. 88th, Cleveland 

Arms 
HOt FMAN 1 BLUING SOLUTION After you 
ve spent your money for mysterious formulas 
and quick methods of bluing your guns and have 
met with failure, remember Hoffman Bluing Solu 
tit which has been on the market for six years 
Sold with money back guarantee, which none of 
‘ mitators can do. This is the solution used 
t vely on all Hoffman Arms Company’s fine 
1 by the Frankfor Arsenal, and t 
sands of professional iths, ecommended 
| M Whelen in ‘2 Gunsmithing,” by 
Land Crossman, Askins, Curtis and all autho 
t o1 rms, $2.90 pe bottle and sold wit! 
money-back guat intee if it does not do what we 
claim. Ho fines Chemical Co., Ardmore, Okla 
MENXI( AN MADE PISTOL HOLSTERS, Cart 
ridge belts, lariats, hand-carved holsters, belts, 
horse-hair articles, rattlesnake belts. Ingersoll 
Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex 1-3 
GUN BLUING, simple 15-minute process; not a 
paint; used for years; unexcelled Enough fo 
15° guns, $1.25. Pacific Arms Corp., Box 42 
San Francisco, Calif tf 
10 M. M. SMOKELESS Italian Veterlie cart- 
ridges for model 70/87 Italian Veterlie Army 
Rifle, $5 per hundred. Kirtland Bros. 90 Chambers 
ae eg 
REAL WEAPONS. YEW bows, staves, hunt- 
ing and target arrows. Sell reasonable or ex- 
change for firearms. U. N. Smithson, Eula, Ore- 
gon. 2-3 
WANTED—Old Colts and ~ Remins gton ee | 
rifles cap and ball. B. C. Smiley, Angola, | 
Ind. 11-6 
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| 15 WEST 5TH ST. 
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BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, POW- 
DER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 








HAND LOADING TOOLS 
FOR 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





« SED VEW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a_ brush. 


No Heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $4.00 
guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. O-3 Bradford, Pa. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 


Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 















The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or field—the greatest improvement in a sporting 
gun in ageneration. Circular on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


Imported. Kahles, Vienna. Best quality 
Mountings, all sizes , several styles. 


F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston 














AllKinds Browning Automatics 
Illustrated catalog free. Special prices. Box 303, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

















PRICED TO SELL: Colt 38-40 New Service, 
good condition with $7.00 Heiser holster, $20.00. 
Colt .45 Single Action, with holster $10.00. Win- 
chester .22 Auto, Lyman peep sights with reload- 
ing clip, fine condition $20.00. B. G. Wattson & 
Son: Lower Brule, S. D. 
W INC HESTER TELESCOPES and Mounts 3 
1 + power, mounted on all 22 caliber rifles 
for $35. 00 complete For prices on other calibers, 
write. Refinishing stocks a specialty. The Wash- 
ton Gun Shop, Meiners & Richardson, Medical 
Lake, Wash. 
SPORTING STOCKS, Krag, Springfield, any 
bolt rifle. Unfinished, complete except polish- 
ing and oiling, fine black walnut, $20. Ebony 
forearm tips and imported trap plates. Acces- 
sories Stamps for photos. R. D. Tait, Duns 
muir, Calit. 
SELL OR EXCHANGE—French Binoculars, 
High Power Rifles, several long range guns. 
Want 8 gauge hammerless Colt’s single action. 
Send 10c for printed firearms list. N. P. Fray- 
seth, Milan Minn. 
AMMUNITION SPECIAL—44 W. C. F. (44- 
40) U. M. C. Shells 40 grains of powder, 200 
grain bullet, $1.50 per box of 50 shells. Express 
pre 1 on 500 or more. Everton & Sons Hard- 
ware ran, Utah. 
NATIONAL EXCHANGE—We sell and. ex- 
change guns, cameras, musical instruments, 
field glasses and everything, everywhere. Catalog 
free Everton & Sons Hardware, Logan, Utah. 
SALE OR TRADE = Remington, Underwood type 
writers; checkwriter; adding machine; binocu- | 
lars. Vant shotgun, rifle. Write Earl A. 
Warring, Towa. 


Parkersburg 
FOR SALE: One Springfield sporter rifle in fine 
condition, Lyman 48 sight, Marbles oe na 
front. $90.00. J. A. Maxwell, R. F. D. 
Joliet, Il. 
NEW SPOTTING TELESCOPE with 60x Astro 
eyepiece and sun glass. Cash or trade. Make 
offer. Grout, 4224 Clay St., Denver, Colo. 
GUN factory. 
stamp for 


Kane, 





direct from Send 


Kane Cabinet Co. 


CABINETS, 
folder. 


Pa. | 
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The NEW .22 
‘Walther PRECISION Automatic 


Bolt-action rifle is acknowledged the best small-bor; 
rifle on the market. Supplied with or without ‘scope 
There is no better big-game rifle on the market ¢ 
the genuine Steyr Mannlicher-Schoenauer. 
re are sole distributors for the U. S. and Canada 
the above De Luxe rifles, as well as on the new 
Walther Automatic Sport-Target Pistol, the 
Walther .25 Vest Pocket Automatic (Smallest or 
market), and the superior Georg Knaak 
measure "guns. 
quoia Gun Bluer, $2 complete. 
funded if it fails to do a factory job. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order from us. 





made 


Your mone; 


Catalog 5c 
| Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear St., San Francisco 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay eash for your gun, or rifle: 
or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write m 
what you have, what you want, and | 
will make you an offer by return mail 
S. J. FRANCIS, 111 Federal St., 








Boston, Mass. 



















4-TE3 mM & Imm 4 





2°76 omm & Imm 


7.6mm 9mm ~NEW 
Equip your Luger pistol = 29mm = —CatalogJ 
o4 


with our interchangeable long bar- FRE! 
rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot upto 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifl 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pisto 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank k Bidg , San Francisco, U.S.A 








Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 


MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS 
Lowest prices in the U.S. Send stamp for list. 


BAKER & KiMBALL, 38 South Street, Boston 








SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTI CE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading t 
bullet moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet 
per for drawing, special shells, cast bullets. Gun repairs and 
remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Coto. 











NEW BARRELS for all makes of .22 « 
rifles. Winchester model 1906 $5.50; W 
chester Model 90, $7.00. AI!) other makes i: 
portion. These prices include fitting, testing 
lining up of sights. Send in your old rifle 1 
and get it back gooa as new. The Washingt 


Gun Shop, Meiners & Richardson, Medical | 


Wash. 


LONG LUGER 

Kniep, importer, 
City. Am returning to Germany. 
remaining stock for $1,300? 
3,400.00. 





BARRELS, stocks, magazines 
730 East 138th St., New } 
Who bu 
Catalog 





WANTED: BALLARD  SINGLE-TRIGG! 
Winchester single-shot, solid-frame, double 
suitable for high power shell. Also Sharps 
120-550 “Buffalo gun.” W. A. Luce, Itl 
XN. as 
280 ROSS SP ORTE SR in excellent conditior 
cartridges; .30 rag sporter new barrel 
Savage bolt action. Albert Pikor, Franklin, N. H 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2 











extras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and S$ 
zi Harner, Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 
GUNS NEW AND used. Sell, trade. Stat 
kind wanted. No lists. Earl Russell, M 
mouth, III. 
NEW SLOAN 3-barrel-2-12’s 30-30, $100. E. A 


Del Rio, 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A.B. 


Hatton, Texas. 


The best seller of all Airedale books. Every Airedale 
wner needs it for constant reference. Illustraté A 
book of general information valuable to dog lover 4 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from 4 


photographs of noted cogs and rare scenes. 
Price, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 








Antique Firearms 





FLINTLOCK PISTOLS, RIFLES, powderho: 
flasks, swords, daggers, Indian curios, list free: 
Nagy, 8C South 18th St., Philadelphia, P: 
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Kennel Department 


Kennel Department 








eo ees 
JEVIL O—GENUINE TETRACHLORETHY- 
_LENE, the new wormer discovered by the 
nent. More effective than carbon tetra- 
ie, and the safest anthelmintic known. Safe 
uppies 3 weeks old. Avoid imitations by de- 
ng Revilo—preferred by America’s largest 
Cures running-barking fits. Assorted 
les for dogs and puppies. $1 postpaid. Oliver 
Products Co., Dept. 14, Quincey, Tl. tf 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE—The 
ife treatment for puppies and an effective 
ment for dogs. Safer than carbon tetra- 
and ne danger of asphyxiation. Used in 
of hook and round worms and_running- 
ng fits. In capsules for dogs and puppies. 
\ssorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison Chemical 
Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, IIl. - 1-3 
R SALE: My A No. 1 4 year old coonhound. 
e kind you cannot buy in season at any 
Full hound, quick to strike, and locate 
Will trail, tree and stay treed in swimming 
O. K. in every way for out of 
on 30 days’ trial. Money deposited 
C. Scott, S131 Mayfield, Ky. 
HUNTERS—I will sell you my pair 
trained, young  coonhounds. Open 
nice prospects; have helped tree 
season; almost finished; clear 
or disease. Redbone and B & T., in 
ng First $50.00 gets them on trial. C. 
s, Sedalia ; Ne, B54. 
ry LIGHT and silver gray 
greed; females $15, males 
s, open and bred. White police pups, $ 
Strongheart bloodlines. Shipped C. O. D. 
vroval. Safe delivery guaranteed. Thomas 
Hannaford, N. Dak. 1-6 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, 
<y., Dept. setters and pointers, 


R, offer for sale 

1 cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon 
ossum hounds, bear and lion hounds, var- 
nd rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. Cata- 
ents. tf 
EVERYUSE DOG, 

Retriever, Beagle 
h dog. The only all-round 
$60.00 and up, according 

and dam. Sredrite 






kennels. 





new wormei 


> ' 


! le 
( 1 


season 
with 


IN 
S1X 


this 


police 
$30. 





Grown 
$5) 


J 





combining Pointer, 
Spaniel, 
shooting dog 
to age. 
sires Kennels, 

> oy 
[OROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, 
Gordon Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesa- 

retrievers, pups, trained desirable 

inted ; inclose 6 cents descriptive lists. 
ed Kennels, Atlantic, tf 


lowa. 
\TIAN | (GE RMAN POLICE) 
easily trained 





regis- 
sport; 


pups; 
or 





for work; 

s and nieces to Strongheart, 

Fifty dollars up. Keewaydin 
Alberta. 

EWE LLYN ENGLISH IRISH setters, best 
All registered stock, pups and grown 

female in whelp. State kind 

nd price on request. H. L. Brandl, 
Minn, 

WATER SPANIELS 
liner. Registered stock. 

rattail strain. Puppies, 


ay iy 
logs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


UNNING FITS ABSOLUTELY STOPPED in 
. Never fails. Treatment for one dog 
three dogs $2.00, postpaid. Mt. Yonah 
Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia. 5-6 
sA\PEAKE PUPPIES FOUR months, f1 
Champion blood and trained workers. 
sonable. Paul S. Benedict, 2 Saylor 
_lowa. a 
SALE: PAIR real rabbit 2 
Deposit $17.50 with your agent. I 
Robert Sanderson, Mayfield, Ky. 
IE PUPPIES of the right type 
and bred females. Shipped | 
Keehn, West Chester, Pa. on 
BE ST PUPS, bloodhound, coonhound 
Will make superior cooners. Stam) 
, Wooster, Ohio. : ; : 3-2 
WELLYN SETTERS OF QUALITY. Pup- 
: nd grown dogs. Bred-rite, priced-rite. 
: f te Kennels, Missoula, Montana 
ON, OPOSSUM AND FOX HOUND PUPS 
tat Priced $4.00 to $15.00. Will ship C. O. D. 
lor ster Bh Towa. 
NED COON, FOX AND RABBIT 
A nds and pups for sale. C. E. Chandler, 
Centex, Ohio. 2-6 
SEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER puppies for sale, 
¢ . weaned and wormed $25.00. S. Gucker, 
Montana. 
i SETTER PUPS, 
‘ S1e.50;5 females $10.00. 
ba xinson, Nebr. 
\GLISH ‘AND IRISH Setters, 
fe les $10. 00; males $15.00. 
Nebr. 


S. APEAKES ALL AGES, World’s Pioneer 
le Earl Henry, Albert Lea, Minn. 2-3 
UTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
_*!). Bulldogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-13 
' IR SALE: POLICE blue ribbon 
ners, Arthur Anson, 


Kennels, 


New 


Importer, breeder 
Genuine curly- 


from 
-rices 
355 Rd., 
nes, 
hounds, 2! 


ress, 
ST 
on approval. 


KT 


I m Levers 








€ 
i 


: ISH “papers. 1 
tale ISH papers, males 


Grass Kennels, 


all 

Prairie 

. 8 months o old, 
John Giblin, 





ado 



























win- 






pore. 
Mose, N, Dakota, 








of | 


from | 


pups, | 


Bloodhound, 


famous movie | 


wanted. | 


and | 


, also grown | 





foxhounds. 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, 
Stud 


Chesapeake you’ve read about in this magazine 
Phoco or description on request, $150.00. Ingva! 
Lura, Mayville, North Dakota. 3 
CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS—The 

uine dead grass, otter coated kind that 
make good. All papers. E. Morgan, 
Main St., Sheridan, Wyo. 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL 

January third; best breedings; pedigree 
nished. J. G. Perdue, Palisade, Nevada. 
GERMAN POLICE PUPS, imported stoc! 

registered. Pictures on request. Write, ( 
ence Kent, Harrison, Ark 
COYOTE HOUNDS, 

trained, untrained. 

"yo. 
Lk 
| $10.00, 
FOXHOUNDS, BEAR, 
__ Also pups. _Yameasca 
TRAINED RABBIT 

Fd. Leichtle, Cold 


gen- 
alway 
1435 


N 





whelped 
tur- 


puppies, 


$35 


lar- 


Russians, 
Lester Pape, 


greys, 
Pups. Daniel, 
‘DOG AT 


£15.00. 


STUD, 
Ee ©. 


$15.00. 
Dasher, 
fs r 9 coyote 
eee Sheridan, 


AND BEAGLE 
Spring, Ky. 


PUPPIES 
Wiota, Iowa 
trained. 
Ore. ’ 
HOU NDS 


Firearms in American History 


By Charles Winthrop Sawyer 
$3.50 Postpaid 


This book covers the period from 1600 to 1800, 
and the author is one of America’s leading 
authorities and well-known writers. 

We purchased the 
of 50 copies, 
better send 
turn mail, 
that there 


remaining edition 
your receiving one, 
and remittance by re- 
these 50 are sold we doubt 
another edition published. 


entire 
so to insure 
your order 
as after 
will be 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $3.50 for a copy of Firearms 
in American History. 
NGI so 5ssnc 


Where to Go 


AN YOUR VACATION NOW 


PE where ‘can 


you 
get the big fish, see big game in the Rockies, 
where the West begins. Write for particulars to 

H. C. Arbuckle, Glacier Park, Licensed Guide for 
| Montana, Fairfield, Montana. o-2 

GO BEYOND THE wagon road in Western New 

Mexico. Horseback and pack train expeditions 
our specialty. Hunting and fishing in season. 

Write New Mexico Wilderness Tours, 707 North | 

12th, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

MONTANA’S ROCKIES OFFER good spring 

bear hunting for brown, black bear, silvertip, 
possibly Baldface. Fishing, elk and deer hunt 
| ing. Rates on application, R. Eggenthaler, Fort 

Harrison, Mont. 

ALASKA YUKON BIG GAME—for moose, 
| sheep, caribou, goats, grizzlies, black and owe 
hears. Write Johnnie jJcnns, Carcross, Yukon, 
| Territory. Spring bear hunt a_ specialty. 3-4 
| EXPERIENCED GUIDE and four sons brought 
} up in the business, be glad to take sportsmen on 
| trips; have complete outfit. Write for details. 
| John Moberly, Entrance, Alberta. 
| TAKE YOUR NEXT spring bear hunt in the 
| Salmon River country. We guarantee to show 

you to game. Write for particulars. Moshe1 
| Bros., Clover, Idaho. 2-2 
SPRING BEAR HUNT with trained dogs, lion, 
‘4 elk, deer, goat and sheep in season Salmon 

(steel head) in May. ‘Rambs Horn Ranch,” 
| Forney, Idaho. 3-2 


Pistol and Revolver. Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 
One of Our Biggest Sellers. Only $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 


Books and. Sesusines 


~ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


| Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. 
$1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE 
lith St., Santa Monica, Calif. 





SPECIALTY CO., 1517 


dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters, 
ready to train. Also puppies various ages, ready 
to train. Stud dogs of each above breeds at pub- 
lic stud. Price and photos, 6c stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, he 
THOROUGHLY BROKE N BEAGLE HOUNDS, 
guaranteed good hunters and not gun_ shy. 
Also young dogs ready to start, puppies and 
— females. William F. Keehn, West Chester, 
| "a. 
| MANITOBA MACK for sale. Yes, it’s the 


criosses, 


How to successfully pan for gold, | 


| Fishing Tackle 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 






| ‘ 

| . 

| Flies Tied : 

| to Order Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 
Now's the time to get ready to go Start making and 
repairing your own tackle and it sure will add to the 
fun next time you go fishing to gn them yn your 
make. Everything for Fishing talog free 


J.T. bniacnasmsincdle 90 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N.Y 





Save Money on Tackle! 


We can save you from 10 to 20% on practically 
any standard tackle State your wants and we Ww 
quote prices. We make the finest Trout, Bas 
Salmon flies and lures in America Real fish ge 
Split Bamboo fly-rods $5.00 to $50.00. 


M. E. HOAG FLY AND TACKLE COMPANY 
5310 Templeton St. Los Ange-es, Calif 















‘tells when the fish bite” 
USED BY THOUSANDS 


O.F. CALENDAR 
a 501 HIGH. STA 
SPRINGFIELOMASS: 


FLY MAKERS MATERIAL 








Complete line of imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut, hooks and bulk feathers 
W holesale-Retail. Write for price list. 


aa ee Tackle Co., 


Kent, Wash. 





FISHING ROD REPAIRS—Highest workm 
ship Make rods like new. Any kind—w 
or steel. Send us your steel rods tor silk wind 
ing We will make them five times as stror 
rust and waterproof, with beautiful finis & Sea 
isfaction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. Tallett 

Rod Co., Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

LEARN NET MAKING FROM PHOTO 
graphs. Valuable information to fishermen a1 
trappers. Particulars free. Answer now. The 

Net Maker, Altoona, Kansas. 

IT GETS THEM! Camouflaged ‘“‘Tug’”’ lead 
sure fool the fish. Holds ’em too. » 

leader 25c. party pe -Fletcher, Box 31, Stat 


cr asadena, ‘alifornia. 


_ Wild Duck Attractions 


BETTER DUCK SHOOTING 


Order Wild Rice Seed Now for Sing 





Planting. Thousands of ducks w 
come to an established rice field. We 
also have wild celery, sago pond 
7 plant, wapato duck potato and other 
attractions for waterfow!, muskrats and 
fish. Also parched wild rice for table use 

GEO. D. HAMILTON’S AQUATIC FARMS 
Box 110 : etroit, Minnesota 





Plant now if you want more 
ducks next fall Terrell's 
seeds varieties 
that attract fish and game 
something suitable for 
every condition. Write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
326 B. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


grow. 35 








-NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS. 


Permanent attractionf or ducks. Wild Rice, Wild Celery 


Duck Potato and 30 others i e 
€ 


scribed in freeillustrated booklet 
Sane ) 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
wate! 

















Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Wild Rice, Sago Pond Plant Wild Celery 
and other best attractions and food for 
fowl, muskrats and_ fish. Plant March 20 to 
June Ist. Literature. Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic 
Farms, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. Box 110. 
W ILD CELERY, Sogo Pond. Wild Widgeon 
grass. Best of all duck foods. Best shoot 
ing preserve in America. White Game Pre- 
serve, Waterlily, N. C. _ 2-3 
MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED 
Write for special price for immediate deliver 
MacGregor-Dennerly Company. Aij$tkin, Minneso- 


ta. 3-6 
WILD RICE SEED. Hardy norther Mammoth 
variety. *lace orders® for spring planting. 


Rice Laporte, Minn. 
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Minnesota Wild Company, 


Taxidermy | 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST --- en 


and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
anyjob large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 








We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


ATTENTION! SEND YOUR 
FURS TO US 
to be made into fine | | 
garments and fur || 
rugs. Reasonable | | 
rates. Work guar- 
anteed. 
IS years experience, 












This head of which 12 years 

mounted were with Jonas 
hy Bros. 

Caraway, Big-game heads, hides 

Riverton, and rugs for sale 
Wyo. 


JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN | 
ATTENTION! 


We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that | 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial | 
eves and teeth. Illustrated price lists on request. We | 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. | 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 
L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main S‘reet Colville, Washington 


Learn Furcraft. 


in every community. | 














Big profits waiting 

& Easily learned at home, 
Get into 

Uncrowded field 


in your spare time. 
a high grade business for yourself 
No peddling nor soliciting 
We teach you how. Be first. Write today for 
illustrated booklet. It is free. No obligation, 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
Dept. O, Sundlerland Bldg. Omaha, Nebr. 








FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


sell game heads, fur rugs, whole 
a unts for window signs, etc. Horn 
and feet novelties, stools and chairs, 
ottomans, elk scalps. 


O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist 
LANDER, wro. 


GLAS 


EYE 




















, a eee es 
kOR SALE—Two large, newly mounted moose | 
heads, one newly mounted elk head, mounted 
deer heads; set of horns, mounted and unmounted; | 
references; 20 years with Outdoor Life. Edwin 
Dixon, Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 3-2 
FOR SALI Ready-to-mount moose, elk and deer 
heads; also scalps to mount the horns you now 
have; duty free; crated to go cheaply by express. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville,  On- 
ric 2.9 

rAXIDERMISTS’ FURRIERS’ UPPLIES 
Write for Catalog 100. Paul Miller, Cam 
bridge, Ohio 11-6 | 
WANTED MOUNTAIN SHEEP, moose, bison 
horns. Detached. E. Campbell, Indian Hills, 
Cole 


Airedale, Setter and Hound 
By Warren H. Miller } 





! S 0 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. 
Concentrate on your hunting d and let the rest § 
This book tells you how to re id train these breeds 
from puppyhood to maturity nee ps is also a chapter 
on the Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this | 
book if you are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. | 
Send your order and remittance t 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
96 


Denver, Colo. 


Homesteads and Lands 


Outdoor Life, March, 


} Qa” 
+ VA/ 


Miscellaneous 





Canadian Land Sold for Taxes 


$55.80 buys 2 acres beautiful lake frontage. 
$79.20 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing 
camp. 

$126.00 buys 25 acres lake frontage. 
$268.20 buys 150 acres, British Columbia. 
$296.00 buys 264 acres Ontario. 

These prices are not first payments, or the 
price per acre, but the total amount asked. 
Also beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps for moose, deer, caribou, ducks, 
partridge, trout, whitefish, bass, ete.; best 
in North America. Summer cottage sites, 
farms, heavily wooded tracts, acreages 
large and small, for pleasure and invest- 
ment, all offered at ten cents on the dollar 
of their value, and on easy monthly pay- 
ments of $5 and upwards. Illustrated list 
describing the above and hundreds of other 
properties seized and sold for taxes, mailed 
free on request. Send no money. Send for 
a list today so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
72 Queen Street West 
Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada 





Room 603 








LAKE SHORE PROPERTY ON 


Minnesota’s 10,000 Lakes 


IN “THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE OF 


AMERICA 
Seautifully wooded tracts on fine fishing lakes with 
andy beaches for bathing. Close to State Highways 


und Railroad — tran 

and acreage, 
ARROWHEAD LAND COMPANY 

- Torrey Bidg. Duluth, Minn. 


portation, Cottage sites, lots 











Happy Hunting Grounds 


In Central Idaho, 160 acres of deeded land for sale, 
hundreds of miles of virgin trout streams, abundance 
of deer, goats, sheep, elk and fur bearing animals, 
hunting lodge, stock raising and fur farm- 
ing I will superintend developing and maintaining 
ime Plane landing on property at small cost. 
E. As Pence, 114 E. Randolph St., Huntington Park, 
alif 











Springs, 


CALIFORNIA 


MONTHLY—S5 


$5 DOWN, $5 acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; 
PAE ag fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. 
hifth, Kansas Cc ity, Kan. 1-6 


FOR SALE: 
school, and fishing 

Hedges, Dover St., Longview, 

OZARK FARM, e 
Vol Brashears, 


TWO 
hunting 
2829 


acres in Montana, 
Write C. E. 
Wash. 


Ginseng seed roots. 


hundred 


2asy terms. 
Cc ombs, Ark. 


Old Coins 


1 E XINGTON CONCORD commemorative 

dollar, $1.35 each. Rare United States and 
foreign coins. Military decorations. Catalog and 
Chinese coin, 10 cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado 
Colo. tf 
50,000 COINS, war colored 

maps, 1610 collections. 
aia free. Philadelphia, 
>a. 


half- 


medals, 
newspapers. 
Nagy, SH South 


paper money, 
Stamp 
18th, 


GOLD 
dollar size, 53c; 2-cent 
Norman Shultz, Box 746, 


Quz irter size, 27c; half- 
piece and cat log, 10c. 
Salt L ake City, Utah. tf 


Miscellaneous 


FOREST RANGE RS, railw: ay mail ‘clerks, 
patrol, guards, mail carriers and other govern- 
ment help needed, frequently. Those interested 
in qualifying, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, 
Mo. 6-12 
FOR SALE: 1926 Clare Auto Camp “Trailer, 
factory condition and complete equipment. $150 
cash or exchange for custom built Springfield 
sporter. R. W. Baker, Big Spring, Texas. 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
opportunit ty; travel; experience unnecessary, 
particulars free. Write American Detective Sys- 
tem, 2190 * ne New York. 9.7 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the 
_ ers by post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; 
free on request. Newell, 87 Stornoway, 








border 


mak- 
patterns 
Scotland. 
eae. ae 1-5 
MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, descrip- 
_many_ wealthy matrimonially inclined, 
mailed free. Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. tf 
BREWING by one who knows. Beers, ales, 
wines, ete. Book $1. John Joseph Mulligan, 
Lock Drawer 891, Rossland, B. C. Canada. 1-3 
<UBBER STAMPS made to order. Send ‘copy 
_and_ I will quote price. Wm. F. Noon, 
Security Bank Bldg., Zanesville, Ohio. 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT 
pay; $1.50 if cured; remedy 


N-11, 


cured or no 
sent on 


Excellent | 








State 


| records 


trial. | 
Baltimore, Md. tf | 





MIRAKEL POCKET BINOCULARS 


5-power, 5-oz., $25; 7-power, 6-oz., $33. 
Choice of Pocket or Shoulder-slung Case 


Universal focus from 25 feet to 1001 
Moving objects never pass out of { 
once focused, focused for life. 
A Midget in size, a Giant instrengt} 
S.tisfaction guaranteed or money re. 
funded. We carry everything in glas.; 


J.ALDEN LORING, Box D, O-we-go,N_Y. 














Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthfy] 
work. High salaries. Write for free par- 


ticulars and list of Government positions, 
Mokane, Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 

















WINNER FOR AGENTS 
New Pocket Lighter! What makes itlight? Why 
can't a blizzard blow it out? NO flint—NO 
friction—NO troublesome parts. Why fool witt 
matches now? — Instant—Infallible—Guaranteed, 
Send 50c for sample and selling plans. 
NEW METHOD MANUFACTURING CO. 

Box O.3 Bradford, Pa, 


FIRST AID KIT 


For medical and surgical emergency 
care, with snake bite kit, instruction 
book. 








$3.50 postpaid 
SECURITY SALES SERVICE, Falls City, Nebr. 














WH ¥ NOT spond Spring, Siereoe tid 
ball gathering butterflies, 
insecte? I buy bundreds ot kinds for collec 
tions, some worth $1 to $7 each; simple out 
joor work wi y in nstructions, pictures, 
rice-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Illus 
rated prospectus before sending butterflies. 
oo SIN IR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22 
Box 1424, San Diego, California. 
REAL MOTION PICTURES AT HOME, ‘Camp, 
or Bungalow, $15.00, Complete, ready. Short 
lengths films rented or sold cheap. Comedies, 
Dramas, Western, Travel, Etc. Leading Stars 
Marvelous, Instructive, Entertaining. Write S: 
preme Syndicate, 136 No. Main St., Bristol, Conn 


AIR MATTRESS BARGAIN, $8.50; 

$18.50, guaranteed tight. Have contracted for 
leading manufacturers odd sizes slightly soiled 
mattresses, pillows, cushions, etc. Send for ba: 
gain list. Karboat Mfg. Co., 1616 W. Washington 











; double size 


Blvd., Chicago, III. 

BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT. “using our knock: 
down materials, pleasure, fishing, outboard 

motor, cruisers, runabouts and sail. 55 models 

Send 25c for catalog. Brooks Boat Co. Inc., Dept. 

41, Saginaw West Side, Mich. 

FORTUNES IN MINES AND MINERALS 
Specimens, Zinc, Lead, Copper, Iron, Gold, 

Silver, 10c each. Minerals identified $1.00. Bus- 

kett, Metallurgist, Joplin, Mo. tf 


$125-$200 mo. and 
permanent; ak fish, trap. 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; 
home furnished; 


For details, write Norton, 240 McMann Bldg., 

I Denver, Colo. 

CARTOONING, COMIC PEN drawing from 
your photo for $1.00. Mention Hobby, G. An- 


Hdgq. 3-BN. 5 Regt. Quantico, Va. 


NERAL RODS ON POSITIVE ALL 
back guarantee, if not satisfied. Write T. "D. 
Robinson, Box &7-D, Elgin, Texas. 


FOR SALE: TRIPLEX Auto Knitter, $ 








cost $75.00 new. Guaranteed perfect. Ben 
Laubscher, Cissna Park, I 
PLEASANT ROOT EASILY, inexpensively 


_ comes any tobacco habit. Send address. P. | 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


WISH to correspond with outdoor woman, 


age of 30, with view to matrimony. F. Her: 
Orin, W ashington. _ ; 
SALE OR TRADE: Conn Euphonium. A. ‘ 
Geiger, Valier, Mont. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 

BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT 

$1.00 Postpaid 

Full instruction is given in this standard hook 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, ir 
shooting position, grip, position of arm and othe 
portant topics. The diagrams and _ photographs 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
the advice of the text Included in the volume 
rules of the U. S. Revolver Association and a 
made both here and abroad. Without doubt the 
best selling book on this subject which we have ever 
carried. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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Keen as a razor—shaped for 
outdoor service—generous of blade—tempered 
to stand all the 1001 uses you will find for it—mod- 
eled to fit a man’s hand with a sure, easy grip—metal 

























os tipped and guarded to make your hold more certain— 
- | pointed to find its way quickly—double-edged to follow 
” through, this Marble’s Woodcraft Knife has no equal for 


the sportsman, tourist or camper. Whether you are cutting 
your way through underbrush, sharpening tent stakes, 
slicing bacon, dressing game, or doing one of the innum- 
erable other jobs a sportsman asks a Knife to do, you will 
be glad the knife at your belt is Marble’s Woodcraft. 


No. 49—Leather Handle, 4'4" blade, with Leather Sheath $2.25 
No. 50—Stag Handle, 4!4" blade, with Leather Sheath 3.00 


Sold by most good dealers, or mailed postpaid upon receipt of price. 
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We show below other much appreciated and widely 
used items of 


CK 


All Marble Pre dues te 





e by 
ing Hardware por 
Sporting Geode 
Dealers. 




















Marble’s Coat Marble’s Water-proof 
; pe Match Box 
he Fastens to coat or belt. Size of 10 gauge she Absolutely 















water-proof Holc > piPmme days’ 


Guaranteed accurate. supply. Price 60c postpaid. 


Postpaid $1.50. 






Marble’s Safety 
Pocket Axe 
Te mpered tool steel blade, with spring-hinged 
sappearing guard—carried in belt or pocket. 
No. 2 Steel Handle, Bade, 238-8x4 ins. 
i 11 ins, Price $3.25 


6 Wood Handle, Blade, 2 3-4x4 3- 4 los. 
Lengtn 11 1-2 ins, Price $2.25 


>> —_ 






Marble’s Anti- Rust Ropes 
Saturate with oil, insert in barrel and exclude 
9 - all air and moisture. Positively prevents rust 
Marble’s Nitro ing and pitting of Barrel. 

Solv. For all shot guns and rifles 60c: for revolv- 
ers 30c. State size and kind of arm 














Dissolves powder resi- 


Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod 





, ie — prevents rust ¢ 
° aid as one-piece. Can't wobble, bend or Easily used. Price 3 oz ? 
26, 30 and 36 inches long, brass or steel, spout top can, 30c at é ~~ 
kc loth they $1.25 postpaid. your dealer's: by mail e 
postpaid 40c. ? a) 
MARBLE ARMS & MEG. CO. cnaiZi2sin"s AK 
e Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. o Wl? xs 


Canadian Distributors: The Frazer Co., 286 St. James St., Montreal—R. H. Conley, 405A Travelers’ Bldg., Winnipeg , ¢ Ne ~~ 








FOR EVERY HOUR IN ‘THE OPEN _ 

















PERFEGCI7GIN 
That is Almost Incredible 


Consider the perfection, both 
TeWecrrtame tate metestititistiates: Pana 
eltibaue MceM elec tar tuleluelttiae te 
tive targets in a single day! 
That’s the world’s long run 
trapshooting record made by 
‘Steve’? Crothers with Rem- 
Tetisees ms Marbom Merete Gell imetare| 
the same perfection in every 
box. They are scientifically 
for retae Man comer Mm alacelacuasttitae| 
Thalicelatt@us(elula em er leccusmr tere! 
penetration Ww hapmerteleta elect a: 
coil. By’using them you avoid 
fdovemettiattaeltetta@ ei tar tates: mts a 
elute tele malsacelsnirtelectceltiere 
in shells Tereve ts d by the usual 
earaaatere 

The high quality of Remingt 

Loads i afeguarded by bs 

wet- proof, top-wad, crimy 


by Remington’s patented pre 


Remington, Trap 
Load 








Remington, Trap 
Gun No.l0S , 
Trap Special 


46 





